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WueEn I was at Rome | fell in with an English acquaintance, whom 
I had met occasionally in his own country, and when he was on a 
visit at my own university. 1 had always felt him a pleasant, or 
rather engaging companion, and his talent no one could question; but 
his opinions on a variety of political and ecclesiastical subjects were 
either very unsettled, or at least very uncommon. His remarks had 
often the effect of random talking; and though he was always inge- 
nious, and often (as far as 1 was his antagonist) unanswerable, yet he 
did not advance me, or others, one step towards the conviction that 
he was right and we were wrong in the matters in dispute. Such a 
personage is no unusual phenomenon in this day, in which every one 
thinks it a duty to exercise the “sacred right of private judgment ;” 
and when, consequently, there are, as the grammar has it, “ quot 
homines, tot sententie ;’’ nor should I have distinguished my good 
friend from a score of theorists and debaters, produceable at a minute's 
notice in any part of the United Kingdom, except for two reasons— 
first, that his theories lay in the different direction from those now in 
fashion, and were all based upon the principle of “ bigotry,’’ (as he, 





* The Editor desires especially to turn attention to this very interesting and valu- 
able paper, which does not profess to give opinions, so much as to represent the argu- 
ments which are brought forward by persons of different views on a most momentous 
subject. We are going, it would seem, straight into a controversy with the papists ; 
most earnestly is it to be desired that we should not imagine that the question is 
settled by shewing that they have no ground for erecting seven sacraments, or that 
their image worship is idolatrous. There are other, prior, and greater questions to 
be handled and considered by those students who wish to understand the question, 
and not to be ignorant alike where they are right in argument and where (from their 
own ignorance) they are wrong. It seems most important to place before such 
students (those, that is to say, who mean to know the thing thoroughly) the argu- 
ments which have beguiled many, in all their force, and not to let them be taken by 
surprise when engaged, perhaps, in a controversy with a wily adversary, Another 
Paper concludes the discussion. 
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whether seriously or paradoxically, avowed )—next, that he professed 
his views not to be novelties, but to be as old as the gospel itself, and 
as continuous as the line of its witnesses. Yet, in spite of whatever 
recommendations he cast about them, they did not take hold of me. 
They seemed unreal ; this will best explain what I mean :—-unreal, as 
if hé had raised his structure in the air, an independent, self-sustained 
pile of buildings, sut simile, without historical basis or recognised 
position among things existing, without discoverable relations to the 
wants, wishes, and opinions of those who were the subjects of his 
spec ulations, 

We were thrown together at Rome, as we had never been before ; 
and, getting familiar with him, I began to have some insight into 
his meaning. I soon found him to be quite serious in his opinions, but 
I did not think him a whit the less chimerical and peréwpo¢ than be- 
fore. However, as he was always entertaining, and could bear a set- 
down or a laugh easily, from the sweetness and amiableness of his 
nature, | always liked to hear him talk. Indeed, if the truth must be 
spoken, I believe, in some degree, he began to poison my mind with 
his extravagances., 

One day I had called at the minister's, and found my friend 
there. We left together. The landing from which the staircase de- 
scended looked out over Rome, affording a most striking view of a 
city which the Christian can never survey without the bitterest, the 
most soothing, and the most melancholy feelings. 1 will not describe 
the details of the prospect; they may be found in every book ; nothing 
is SO Common as panoramic or dioramic descriptions. ‘Suffice it to say, 
that we were looking out from the capitol all over the modern city ; 
and that ancient Rome, being for the most part out of sight, was not 
suggested to us except as the basis of the history which followed its 
day. The morning was very clear and still: all the many domes 
which gave feature to the view before us rose gracefully and proudly, 
We linge red at the window without saying a word. News of public 
affairs had lately come from England, which had saddened us both, 
as leading us to forebode the overthrow of all that gives dignity and 
interest to our country, not to touch upon the more serious reflections 
connected with it. 

My friend began by alluding to a former conversation, in which | 
had expressed my anticipation that Rome, as a city, was still destined 
to bear the manifestation of divine judgments. He said, “ Have you 
really the heart to say that all this is to be visited and overthrown ? 
His eye glanced at St. Peter's. [I was taken by surprise, and for a 
moment overcome, as well as he; but the parallel of the Apostles 
question in the Gospel soon came to my aid, and] said, by way of 
answer, “ Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings are 

here !"’ He smiled, and we relapsed into our meditative mood. 

At length I said, “ Surely, as far as one’s imagination is concerned, 
nothing is so hard to conceive as that evil is coming on our own country: 
fairly as the surface of things still promises, } yet we both expect ev il. 
Not long before I came abroad, I was in a retired parish in shire, 
on a Sunday, and the inestimable blessings of our present condition, 
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the guilt of those who are destroying them, and moreover, the difli- 
culty of believing they could be lost, came forcibly upon me. When 
everything looked so calm, regular, and smiling, the church bell going 
for service, high and low, young and old flocking in, others resting in 
the porch, and others delaying in the churchyard, as if there were 
enjoyment in the very « ‘essation of those bodily motions which for six 
days had harassed them, (but I need not go on describing what both 
of us have seen a hundred times,) | said to myself, ‘ What a heaven 
on earth is this! how removed, like an oasis, from the dust and 
dreariness of the political world! And is it possible that it depends 
for its existence on what is without, so as to be dissipated and vanish 
at once upon the occurrence of certain changes in public affairs?’ 1 
could not bring myself to believe that the foundations beneath were 
crumbling away, and that a sudden fall might be expected.” 

He replied by one of his occasional flights—* If Rome itself, as 
you say, is not to last, why should the daughter who has severed her- 
self from Rome ? ‘The amputated limb dies sooner than the wounded 
and enfeebled trunk which loses it.’’ 

“ Say this anywhere in Rome than on this staircase,” I answered. 
* Come, let us find a more appropriate place for such extravagances ;”’ 
and | took him by the arm, and we began to descend. We made for 
the villa on the Palatine, and in our way thither, and while strolling 
in its walks, the following discussion took place, which of course | 
have put together into a more compact shape than it assumed in our 
actual conversation. 

* What I mean,”’ said he, in continuation, “ is this: that we, in 


England, are severed from the centre of unity, and therefore no 


wonder our church does not flourish. You may say to me, if you 
please, that the church of Rome is corrupt. 1 know it; but what 
then? If (to use the common saying) there are remedies even worse 
than the disease they practise on, much more are remedies conceivable 
which are only as bad, or but a little better. ‘To cut off a limb is any 
how a strange mode of saving it from the influence of some constitu- 
tional ailment. Indigestion may cause cramp in the extremities, yet 
we spare our poor feet, notwithstanding. 1 do not wish to press 
analogies ; yet, surely, there i is such a religious fact as the existence 
of a great catholic body, union with which is a Christian privilege 
and duty. Now, we English are separate from it.’ 

I answered, “ 1 will grant you thus much,—that the present is an 
unsatisfactory, miserable state of things; that there is a defect, an evil, 
in existing circumstances which we should pray and labour to remove ; 
yet I can grant no more. The church is founded on a doctrine— 
the gospel of Truth; it is a means to an end. Perish the church 
catholic itself, (though, blessed be the promise, this cannot be,) yet let 
it perish rather than the Truth should fail. Purity of faith is more 
precious to the Christian than unity itself. If Rome has erred 
grievously in doctrine (and in thinking so we are both of one mind,) 
then is it a duty to se parate even from Rome.” 

“ You allow much more,” he re plied, “ than most of us are willing 
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to do; yet even you, as it seems to me, have not a deep sense enough 
of the seriousness of our position. Recollect, we did that at the Refor- 
mation which is a sin, unless we prove it to be a duty. It was, and is, 
a very solemn protest. Would the seraph Abdiel have made his re- 
sixtance a triumph and a boast, spoken of the glorious stand he had 
made, or made it a pleasant era in his history ? Would he have gone 
on to praise himself, and say, ¢ Certainly, | am one among a thousand ; 
all of them went wrong but 1, and they are now in hell, but I am 
pure and uncorrupt, in consequence of my noble separation from those 
rebels’? Now, certainly, | have heard you glory in an event which at 
best was but an escape as by fire,—an ese ape at a great risk and loss, 
and at the price of a melancholy separation.’ 

I felt he had, as far as the practical question went, the advantage 
of me. Indeed it must be confessed that we protestants are so satisfied 
with intellectual victories in our controversy with Rome as to think 
little of that charity which “ vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave herself unseemly.” 

He continued :—* Do you recollect the notion entertained by the 
primitive Christians concerning catholicity ?- The church was, in ‘their 
view, one vast body, founded by the apostles, and spreading its 
branc hes out into all lands, —the channel through which the streams 
of grace flowed, the mystical vine through which that sap of life cir- 
culated which was the privilege of those and those only who were 
grafted on it. In this church there can be no division. Pass the axe 
through it, and one part or the other is cut off from the apostles, ‘There 
cannot be two distinct bodies, each claiming descent from the original 
stem. Indeed, the very word catholic witnesses to this. ‘Two apos- 
tolic bodies there may be without contradiction of terms, but there is 
necessarily but one body catholic.’’ And then, in illustration of this 
view, he went on to cite, from memory, the substance of passages 
from Cyril and Augustine, which I suspect he had picked up from 
some Romanist friend at the English college. I here give them as 
they are found in their respective authors. 


The first extract occurs in a letter written by Augustine to a Dona- 
tist bishop :— 


* 1 will briefly suggest a question for your consideration. Seeing that we witness 
- this day the church of God, called catholic, according to the prophecy concerning 

t, diffused throughout the world, we think we ought not to doubt that herein is a 
oni plain accomplishment of holy prophecy, confirmed as it was by our Lord in the 
Gospel, and by the apostles, who, agreeably to the prediction, so extended it. ‘Thus 
St. Paul preached the Gospel and founded churches from Jerusalem round about 
through all Asia unto Illyricum, as appears from his own epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and the like. John also writes to seven churches, which are typical re- 
presentatives of the whole church, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. With all these churches we, 
at this day, communicate, as is plain; ‘and it is equally plain that you Donatists do 
not communicate with them. Now, then, I ask you to assign some reason why Christ 
should forfeit His heritage spread throughout the world, and all at once be pent up 
in Africa, where you are, nor even in the whole of it. For your community, which 
bears the name of Donatus, evidently is not in all places—i. e., catholic. If you say 
ours is not the catholic, but nickname it the Macarian, the rest of Christendom differs 
from you ; whereas you yourselves must own, what every one who knows you will 
testify, that vours is known as the Donatist denomination. Please to tell me, then, 
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how the church of Christ has vanished from the world, and is found only among you ; 
whereas our cause is defended, without saying a word, by the plain fact, that we see 
in it a fulfilment of Scripture prophecy.” * 

The next is from one of the same father’s treatises, addressed to a 
friend :-— 

‘* Rejecting all those who philosophize neither religiously nor yet on religious 
subjects, or who, from the pride of intellect or of resentment, deviate from the rule 
and communion of the church catholic, or who slight the light of Holy Scripture 
and that privilege of the elect people, the New Testament, . . . . we must hold fast 
the Christian religion, and the communion of that church which is, and is called, 
catholic, not only by its members but even by all its enemies. For, will they or will 
they not, even heretics themselves, and the children of schism, when they speak not 
with their own people but with strangers, call it nothing but catholic? Indeed they 
would not be understood, unless they characterized it by that name which it bears 
throughout the world.” + 

The last was from Cyril's explanation of the doctrine of the one 
holy catholic church :— 

“ Whereas the name church is used variously . . . . as (for instance) it may be 
applied to the heresy or persuasion of the manichees, &c., therefore the creed has 
carefully committed to thee the confession of the one holy catholic church, in order that 
thou mayest avoid their revolting meetings, and remain always in the holy catholic 
church in which thou wast regenerated. And if perchance thou art a traveller in a 
strange city, do not simply ask, ‘ Where is the house of God?’ for the multitude of 
persuasions attempt to call their hiding-places by that name; nor simply, ‘ Where 
is the church ?’ but, £ Where is the catholic church ?* for this is the peculiar name 
of this the holy mother of us all, who is the spouse of the only begotten son.” f 

After giving some account of these passages, he continued—“ Now, 
I am only contending for the fact that the communion of Rome con- 
stitutes the main body of the church catholic, and that we are split 
off from it, and in the condition of the Donatists ; so that every word 
of Augustine’s argument to them could be applied to us. This, I say, 
is a fact; and if it be a grave fact, to account for it by saying that 
they are corrupt is only bringing in a second grave fact. ‘Two such 
serious facts—that we are separate from the great body of the church, 
and that it is corrupt—should, one would think, make us serious ; 
whereas we behave as if they were plus and minus, and destroyed 
each other. Or rather, we ¢riumph in the Romanists being corrupt, 
and we deny they are the great body of Christians, unfairly merging 
their myriad of churches under the poor title of ¢ the church of 
Rome ;’ as if unanimity destroyed the argument from numbers.’ 

“Stay! not so fast!”’ I made answer; “ after all, theyare but a 
part, though a large part, of the Christian world. Is the Greek com- 
munion to go for nothing, extending from St. Petersburg to Corinth 
and Antioch ? or the Armenian churches? and the English commu- 
nion which has branched off to India, Australia, the West Indies, the 
United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia? The true state of the case 
is this: the condition of the early church, as Augustine and Cyril de- 
scribe it, exists no more ; it is to be found nowhere. You may apply, 
indeed, the terms they used to the present time, and call the Romanists 


* Ep. 49. Ed. Benedict. + De vera Rel. c. 7., n. 12. 


t Cyril Hieros, Catech, xviii. $2. 
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catholics, as they claim; but this is a fiction and a theory, not the 
expression of a visible fact. Is it not a mere theory by which the Latin 
church can affect to spread itself into Russia? I suspect you might 
ask in vain for their churches under the name of catholic throughout 
the autocrat’s dominions, or in Greece, as well as in England or 
Scotland. Where is the catholic Bishop of Winchester or Lincoln ? 
where the catholic church in England as a visible institution? No 
more is it in Scotland; not to go on to speak of parts of Germany or 
the new world. All that can be said by way of reply is, that it is a 
very considerable communion, and venerable from its consistency and 
antiquity,’ 

‘ That is the point, interrupted my companion; “ they maintain 
that, such as they are, such they ever have been. They have been 
from the first the catholics. ‘The schismatical Greeks, the nestorians, 
the monophysites, and the protestants have grown up at different times, 
and on a novel doctrine or foundation.”’ 

Have a care,” I answered, “ of diverging to the question of 
apostolicity. We are upon the catholicity of the Latin church. If 
we are to speak of antiquity, you yourself will be obliged to abandon 
its cause, for you are as decided as myself upon its corruptions from 
primitive simplicity, Foundation we have as apostolical as theirs, 
unless you listen to the Nag’s-head calumny; and doctrine much 
more apostolical, Please to keep to the plain tangible fact, as you ex- 
pressed it when you began, of the universal or catholic character of 
the Roman communion.” 

He was silent for awhile, so I proceeded. 

“‘ Let me say a word or two more on the subject I had in hand 
when you interposed. 1 was observing that the state of things is cer- 
tainly altered since Augustine's time—that is, in matter-of-fact divi- 
sions, cross divisions and complicated disarrangements have taken 
place in these latter centuries which were unknown in the fifth. We 
cannot, at once, apply his words as the representatives of things now 
existing; they are, in great measure, but the expression of principles 
to be adopted. May I say something further without shocking you ? 
I think dissent and separatism present features unknown to primitive 
Christianity—so unknown that its view of the world does not provide 
a place for them. A state of things has grown up of which heredi- 
tary dissent is an element. All the better feelings of stability, quiet- 
ness, loyalty, and the like, are in some places enlisted in its favour. 
In some places, as in Scotland, dissent is the religion of the state and 
country. I am not supposing that such outlying communities have 
blessings equal to the church catholic ; only, while I condemn them 
as such, | would contend that they retain so much of privilege, so 
much of the life and warmth of that spiritual body of which they 
are irregular shoots, as to secure their individual members from 
the calamity of being altogether external to it. In the latter ages of 
Judaism, the ten tribes, and afterwards the Samaritans, and then the 
proselytes of the gate, present a parallel, as having a position beyond 
the literal scope of the Mosaic law. T shall scruple, therefore, to apply 
the strong language which Cyprian uses against schismatics to the 
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Scottish presbyterians or the Lutherans. At least, they have the Serip- 
tures. You understand why I mention this—to shew, by an additional 
illustration, that not every word that the fathers utter concerning the 
church catholic at once applies to the church ofthis day, Other differ- 
ences between their church and our church might be mentioned—e.g., 
the tradition of the early church was of an historical character, of the 
nature of testimony; and possessed an authority superadded to the 
church's proper authority as a divine institution. It was a witness, far 
more perfect 1 in its way, but the same in kind, as the body of ancient 
writers may be for the genuineness of Ceesar’s works. It was vir- 
tually infallible. Now, however, this accidental authority has long 
ceased, or, at least, is indefinitely weakened ; and to resist it is not so 
obviously a sin against light. Here, then, is another reason for caution 
in applying the language of the fathers concerning schism to our own 
times, since they did not in their writings curiously separate the 
church's intrinsic and permanent authority from her temporary office 
of bearing witness to the apostolic doctrine as to an historical fact.’ 

“1 must take time to think of this,’’ he replied; “ meanwhile, you 


at least grant me that the Latin communion is the main portion of 


Christendom—that participation with it is especially our natural posi- 
tion—and that our present separation from it is a grievous calamity, 
as such, and, under the circumstances, nothing short of a solemn 
protest.” 

“ | grant it,” said I. 

«And, in consequence, you discard, henceforth and for ever, the 
following phrases, and the like — ‘our glorious emancipation from 
Rome,’ ‘the noble stand we made against a corrupt church,’ ‘our 
enlightened times,’ ‘the blind and formal papists,’ &c. &e.” 

“ We shall see,” | answered—“ we shall see.”’ 

We walked some little way in silence ; at length, he said—* I won- 
der what use you intend to make of the view you just now so 
eagerly propounded, of the difference of circumstances between the 
present and the ancient church. It leads, | suppose, to the justifica- 
tion of some of those ill-starred theories of concession which are at 
present so numerous ?”’ 

To tell the truth, I did not see my way clearly how far my own 
view ought to carry me. I saw that, without care, it would practi- 
cally tend to the discarding the precedent of antiquity, and was not 
unwilling to have some light thrown upon the subject; so I affected, 
for the moment, a latitudinarianism which I did not fee L « Certainly,” 
I replied, « it wen appear to be our duty to take things as we find 
them; not to dream about the past, but to imitate, under ¢ hanged cir- 
cumstances, what we cannot fulfil lite rally. C hristianity is intended 
to meet all forms of society; it is not cast in the rigid mould of 
Judaism, Forms are transitory—principles are eternal: the existing 
church but an accidental development and type of the invisible and 
unchangeable. It will always have the properties of truth ; it will be 
ever (e, g.) essentially conservative and aristocratic; but its policy and 
measures will ever vary according to the age. In the seventeenth 
century, it was inclined to the Romanists—in the nineteenth, it was 
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against catholic emancipation. ‘The orange ribbon, the emblem of « 
whig revolution, is now the badge of high tory confederations. ‘Thus, 
the spirit of the church is uniform, ever one and the same; but its 
ordinances and relative position change, At least, all this might be 
said ; and I should like to see how you would answer it.” 

“ That is,’’ he interposed, “ you grant that a Jew would have been 
wrong in philosophizing after the pattern you are setting, and talking 
of the nature of things, and transitory forms, and eternal truths, 
though you are privileged to do so ?” 

“May we not suppose that the rules of the early church were ex- 
pedient then—nay, expedient now—as far as they can conveniently 
be observed, without considering them absolutely binding ?”’ 

“Will you allow,” he asked, in reply, “that St. Cyprian would 
have been in sin had he dispensed with episcopal ordination, or St. 
Austin had he recognised the Donatists, or St. Chrysostom had he 
allowed the deacons to consecrate the elements ?”’ 

“They would have committed sin,” 1 answered. 

“ And in what would that sin have consisted ?”’ 

‘1 suppose in doing that which they thought to be contrary to con- 
tinued usage of the church.” 

“That is,” he said, “in doing what they thought contrary to 
apostolic usage ?”’ 

I grated it. 

4 And, of course,” he said, “ what the y thought to be of apostolic 
usage, in such matters, was really such * 

I allowed this also. 

“So it seems,” he continued, “ that they might not, and we may, 
do things contrary to apostolic usage.” 

“That,” L said, “is the very assertion | am making; outward cir- 
cumstances being changed, we may alter our rule of conduct.”’ 

He made answer—* I will give you my mind in a parable. Not 
many days since, | had se rambled into the rubbish yonder, which 
marks the site of the Apollo library, when I found what would be a 
treasure in the eyes of all the antiquarians in Kurope, but which, to 
me, has a value of another kind—a MS, vindication of himself by a 
Jewish courtier of Herod the Great, for not observing the rites and 
customs of Judaism. It is well argued throughout. He sets out with 
owning the divinity of the Mosaic law, its beauty and expediency ; 
the associations of reverence and interest cast around it; the affection 
it stirs within the mind; and the abstract desirableness of obeying it. 
‘But, after all, 1 confess,’ he continues, ‘1 do not think its precepts 
binding at this day, because we are at such a distance from Moses’ 
age, and all the nations around us, not to say ourselves, are changed, 
though the law is not... He proceeds to argue that he i is not bound 
to go up to Jerusalem ‘at the passover, because there are synagogues 
about the country, which did not exist in Moses’ time; and though it 
is true that purifications may be performed at the temple, which the 
synagogues do not allow of, yet, ‘after all,’ he asks, ‘how can we 
possibly know that the line of priests and Levites has been kept pure ? 
Who can tell what irregularities may not have been introduced into 
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their families during the captivity > ‘Then, again, what a set of men 
these said priests are ! Tainted with pharisaical pride, or rather pol. 
luted with pharisaical hypocrisy ; especially the high priests: the very 
office has become altogether secular—very much changed, too, in form 
and detail from the original institution. What enormitics have oes 
curred in the history of the Asmoneans! Who can suppose that they 
have any longer extraordinary gifts, prophecy, or the like, as of old 
time ? Besides, there is a temple at Alexandria now; not to say 
another at Gerizim. Again, Herod, a man of Kdom, is king, and 
has remodeled the state of things ; for centuries we have had secular 
alliances, and religion is now to be supported by ordinary, not extra- 
ordinary, means. Irom the time that these political changes took 
place, the rites have been superfluous. Events have proved this. A 
number of Jews once attempted to keep the Sabbath strictly, when an 
enemy came who surprised them in consequence, and killed them. 
They were pious, but plainly narrow-minded, and extravagant. In 
short, since the e aptiv ity, the former system has been superseded,’ 

“« Hnough, enough,’ y interrupted, “ perhi aps I have spoken more 
strongly than | meant as to our liberty of acquiescing in innovations, 
However, | still must hold that we have no right to judge of others 
at this day as we should have judged of them had all of us lived a 
thousand years earlier. I do really think, for instance, that in the 
presbyterianism of Scotland we see a providential phenomenon—a 
growth of a secondary system unknown to St, Austin, begun, indeed, 
not without sin, but continued, as regards the many, ignorantly, and 
compatibly with some portion of true faith: I cannot at once apply to 
its upholders his language concerning schismatics, 

“ Well, perhaps | may grant you this, under explanations,” he re- 
plied, “if you, indeed, will grant that we, on our part, should deviate 
in practice from primitive rules as (iét/e as we can help,—only so much 
as the sheer necessity of our circumstances obliges us, For instance, 
no plain necessity can ever oblige us to bury an unbaptized person ; 
though a necessity (viz., of climate,) may be urged for baptizing by 
sprinkling, not by immersion. ‘This will serve as an illustration.” 

I assented to him, and was glad to have gained a clearer view on 
this point than I had ever obtained before. I have since seen the 
principle expressed, in a tract that has fallen in my way, as follows, the 
immediate point argued in it being the apostolic: al succession : 

“ Consider the analogy of an absent parent, or dear friend, in another hemisphere. 
Would not such an one naturally reckon it one sign of sincere attachment, if, when 
he returned home, he found that, in all family questions, respect had been shewn 
especially to those in whom he was known to have had most confidence? . . . If his 
children and dependents had searched diligently where, and with whom, he had left 
commissions, and, having fair cause to think they had found such, hi ad scrupulously 
conformed themselves, as far as they could, to the proceedings of those so trusted by 
him, would he not think this a better sign than if they had been dexterous in de- 
vising exceptions, in explaining away the words of trust, and limiting the prerogatives 
he had conferred 2?” 

The principle herein set forth is one which the law manifestly acts 
upon, as does every prudent statesman or” man of business—viz., to 
yo as near as he can to the rules, &c., which come into his hands, 
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when he cannot observe them literally in all respects. But, to con- 
tinue our conversation. 

My companion went on in his ardent way. “ After all, there is no 
reason why the ancient unity of Christer idom should not be revived 
among us, and Rome be again ecclesiastical head of the whole 
church.”’ 

“ You will,” said 1, “be much _ better employ ed, surely, in specu- 
lating upon the means of building up our existing English church, the 
church of Andrews and Laud, Kenn and Butler, than attempting what, 
even to your own judgment, i js an inconsistency. ‘Tell me, can you 
tolerate the practical idolatry, the virtual worship of the virgin and 
saints, which is the offence of the Latin church, and the degradation 
of moral truth and duty, which follows from these ?”’ 

“ These are corruptions of the Greek church also,” he answered. 

“Which only shews,” said I, “that we are in the position of 
Abdiel,—one against a many, to take your own comparison, How- 
ever, this is nothing to the purpose. It is plain, to speak soberly and 
practically, we never can unite with Rome; for, even were we dis- 
posed to tolerate in its adherents what we could not allow in ourselves, 
they would not listen to our overtures for a moment, unless we began 
by agreeing to accept all the doctrinal decrees of ‘Trent, and that 
about images in the number. No; surely, the one and only policy 
remaining for us to pursue is, not to look towards Rome, but to build 
up upon Laud’s principles.”’ 

“Here you are theorizing, not I,” returned he. “ What is the 
ground of Andrews and Laud, Stillingfleet, and the rest, but a theory 
which has never been realized? I grant that the position they take in 
argument is most admirable, nearer much than the Romanist’s to that 
of the primitive church, and that they defend and develop their pecu- 
liar view most originally and satisfactorily ; still, after all, it is a theory 
which has never been owned by any body of churchmen, never wit- 
nessed in operation in any system. Laud’s attempt was so unsuc- 
cessful as to prove he was working upon a mere theory. The actual 
English church has never adopted it: in spite of the learning of her 
divines, she has ranked herself among the protestants, and the doctrine 
of the Via Media has slept in libraries, Nay, not only is Angli- 
canism a theory ; it is, after all, but an imperfect system ; it implies a 
return to that ine ‘hoate state in which the church existed before the era 
of Constantine. It is a substitution of infancy for manhood. Of 
course it took some time, after its first starting, to get the ark of reli- 
gion into her due course, which was at first somewhat vacillating and 
indeterminate. ‘The language of theology was confessedly unformed, 
and we at this day actually adopt the creeds and the eanon of the 
fourth century; why not, then, the rites and customs also ?”’ 

“ T suppose no follower of Laud would object to the rites and cus- 
toms then re ceived, ‘7 

“Why, then,” he asked, ‘*do not we pay to the see of Rome the 
deference shewn by the fathers and councils of that age ?” 

“ Rome is corrupt,” I answered, “ When she reforms, it will be 
time enough to think about the share of honour and power belonging 
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to her in the universal church. At present, her prerogative is, at 
least, suspended, and that most justly.” 

«“ However, what I was shewing,” continued he, “ was, that the 
Anglican principle is scarcely fair, as fastening the Christian to the 
very first age of the Gospel for evidence of all those necessary deve- 
lopments of the elements of Gospel truth which could not be intro- 
duced throughout the church except gradually. On the other hand, 
the Anglican system itself is not found complete in those early cen- 
turies; so that the principle is self-destructive. Before there were 
Christian rulers, there was no doctrine of ‘church and king,’ no 
union of ‘church and state,’ which we rightly consider developments 
of the gospel rule. ‘The prine iple in question, then, is at once unfair 
and partially applied, as it is found in our divines. It is also the re- 
sult of a very shallow philosophy: as if you could prevent the com- 
pletion of given tendencies, as if Romanism would not be the inevi- 
table result of a realized Anglicanism, were it ever realized. However, 
my main objection to it is, that it is not, and never has been, realized. 
Protestantism is embodied in a system ; so is popery: but when a man 
takes up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrinarian—he is wasting his 
efforts in pointing out an invisible phantom ; and he will be judged, and 
fairly, to be trifling, and bookish, and unfit for the world. He will be 
set down in the number of those who, in some matter of business, 
start up to suggest their own little crotchet, and are for ever measur- 
ing mountains with a pocket ruler, or improving the planetary 
courses. ‘The world moves forward in bold and intelligible parties ; 
it has its roads to the east and north—nay, to points of the compass 
between them, to the full number of the thirty-two; but notto more than 
these. You must travel along a re: idy-made road; you cannot go 
right ahead across country, or, in spite of your abstract correctness, 


you will be swamped or benighted. Whena pe rson valling himself 


a ‘reformed catholic,’ or an ‘ apostolical Christian,’ begins to speak, 
people say to him, ‘What are you? If you are a catholic, why do 
you not join the Romanists ? ‘If you are ours, why do you not main- 


tain the great prote stant doctrines 2’ Or, as Hall, of Norw ich, actually 
wrote to ‘head? — 


“*T would I knew where to find you; then I could tell how to take direct aims ; 
whereas now I must pore and conjecture. ‘To-day you are in the tents of the 
Romanists—to-morrow in ours; the next day between both—against both, Our 
adversaries think you ours—we, theirs ; your conscience finds you with both and 
neither. I flatter you not: this of yours is the worst of all tempers. Heat and 
cold have their uses—lukewarmness is good for nothing, but to trouble the stomach, 
- + » How long will you halt in this indifference? Resolve one way, and know, at 
last, what you do hold—what you should. Cast off either your wings or your teeth, 
and, loathing this bat-like nature, be either a bird or a beast.’ 


“This was the character of his school down to the uon-jurors, in 
whom the failure of the experiment was finally ascertained. The 
theory sunk then, once and for all.’’ 

_ My dear oy made answer, “] see you are of those who 
think suecess and the applause of men everything, not bearing to con- 





_—. 


* It is verv uncertain whether this letter is to Laud.—Ep. 
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sider first, whether a view be true, and then to incur boldly the 
‘reproach’ of upholding it. Surely, the Truth has in no age been 
popular, and those who preached it have been thought idiots, and died 
without visible fruit of their labours.” 

He smiled, and was silent, as if in thought. 

I continued : “ Now listen to me, for I have it in purpose to turn 
your own words against yourself, to shew that you are the theorist, 
and I the man of practical sense ; and at the same time to cheer you 
with the hope, that the Anglican principle, though the true one, yet 
may perchance be destined, even yet, in the designs of Providence, to 
be expanded and realized in us, the unworthy sons of the great Arch- 
bishop. 

( To be continued. ) 


ee eee + 


THE DARK AGES.—No. XIII. 


“« Sunk in the lowest state of earthly depression, making their pilgrimage in sackcloth 
and ashes, pressed by every art and engine of human hostility, by the blind hatred of 
the half-barbarian kings of feudal Europe, by the fanatical furies of their ignorant 
people, and, above all, by the great spiritual domination, containing in itself a mass 
of solid and despotic strength unequalled in the annals of power, vivified and en- 
venomed by a reckless antipathy unknown in the annals of the passions,—what had 
they [the Scriptures} to do but perish ?” 


Hiruerto | have spoken only of whole Bibles; and I have observed, 
that it would be unreasonable to expect that we should find notice of 
any very considerable number during the Dark Ages ; not only because 
all books were scarce—not only because such notices, and the finding 
of them, are merely accidental—but because the Bible was compara- 
tively seldom formed into one volume, and more commonly existed in 
its different parts. To mention all the notices which occur of these 
parts, and all the proofs which exist, that they must have been con- 
siderably numerous, would be both tedious and useless; but it will 
tend to illustrate, not only the immediate question before us, but our 
general subject, if I say a few words of copies of the Gospels; at least, 
of some which may be worthy of notice, from their costly decorations, 
or from the persons by whom they were possessed, or to or by whom 
they were presented. 
have already said something on the subject of costly books; and I 
only refer to it here in order to correct a mistake. I stated the case 
of an “ Elector of Bavaria, who gave a town for asingle manuscript ;"’* 
whereas I should have said, that he offered a town for it; but that the 
monks, wisely considering that he could, and suspecting that he 
would, retake the town whenever he pleased, declined the exchange. 
The MS, remained in their library in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; and is, for anything that I know, still there.+ 


~ _— A ee ce ae en A 


* No. V. p. 23. 

+ I made the statement on the authority (as I thought) of Baring, who mentions 
the cireymstance in his Clavis Diplomatica, 2nd edit. p. 5.; and the word “ obtulit” 
conveyed to my mind, from its constant use in charters, diplomas, and all the docu- 
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I have before referred to St. Jerome's testimony as to the splendour 
of some books even in his day; and I may just mention the present 
of the Emperor Justin to Pope Hormisda, made between the years 
518 and 523, and including a splendid copy of the Gospels—« sub 
hujus episcopatu multa vasa aurea venerunt de Greecia, et te an 
cum tabulis aureis, cum gemmis preciosis pensantibus lib, 15.” &c,* 
As to the period, however, with which we are particularly engaged, 
Leo III., who was pope when it began, (having been raised to the 
pontificate in the year 795,) gave to one church “Kvangelium ex 
auro mundissimo cum gemumis ornatum pensans libras ....;’’+ and to 
another (as I have already stated) a copy which seems to have been 
still more splendid. When the abbot Angilbert restored the Abbey 
of St. Riquier, in A.D. 814, he gave to it (beside two hundred other 
books) a copy of the Gospel, written in letters of gold, with silver 
plates, marvellously adorned with gold and precious stones.§ Ansegisus, 
who became abbot of Fontenelle in a.p, 823, ordered the four Gospels 
to be written with gold, on purple vellum, in the Roman letter; and 
lived to see the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John com- 
pleted. || At the translation of the remains of St. Sebastian and 
St. Gregory to the monastery of St. Medard, at Soissons, in a.p. 826, 
Lewis the Debonnaire gave several rich presents ; and, among others, 
a copy of the Gospels, written in letters of gold, and bound in plates 
of the same metal, of the utmost purity.44 Hincmar, who became 
archbishop of Rheims in the year 845, caused a Gospel to be written 
for his church in letters of gold and silver, and bound in gold, adorned 
with gems ;** and another, specially for the crypt to which the re- 
mains of St. Remigius were translated, bound in the same way (parie- 
tibus aureis gemmarumque nitore distinctis).¢+ Leo iV. who 
became pope two years later, gave four catholic books (quatuor 
catholicos ace the church of the Virgin Mary, thirty miles from 
Rome, (unum Evangeliorum, alium Regnorum, Psalmorum, atque 
Sermonum,) +} of which I do not find that they were peculiarly orna- 
mented ; but he gave to another church a copy bound in silver plates 
—“codex Evangeliorum cum tabulis argenteis.’’ §§ Of the splendid 
donations of his successor, Benedict I11., who became pope in 


-_-———__ 





ments to which his work has reference, no other idea than that of giving—that is, 
offering what was not rejected. Whether he meant this, I do not know. He might 
be mistaken on that point, as well as with regard to its contents; for it was not a 
New Testament, but a book of the Gospels, as we learn from a letter dated 3rd Oct. 
1717, and published by Martene in his second Voyage Litteraire. The writer says, 
‘‘ Le Livre aux Evangiles que je vis dans l' Abbaye de Saint Emeram, est encore une 
rare et trés riche antiquité,—c est un don de l’Empereur Henry 1V. On m’a dit que 
Maximilien, grand-pére du Duc de Baviere d’ a present, ne sgavoit assez l'admirer, et 
qu'il en avoit offert sa ville de Stranbingen avec ses dépendances; mais les bons 
moines, persuadez que ce Duc les leur reprendroit ensuite, quand il voudroit, 
trouverent convenable de refuser un si bel offre.”—p. 177. 


* Cone. iv. 1416. t Ib. vii. 1083. t See No. V. for July 1835, p. 27. 
§ Mab. Act. Sanct. O. B.,tom. v. p. 110. | Mab. ibid., tom. vi. p. 597. 
q Ibid. viii. 388. 
** Flodoardi Hist. Remen., |. iii., c. v. ap. Sirmondi Op., tom. iv. p. 113. 
tt Ib. c. ix. p. 119. tt Conc., tom. viii. p. 22. $$ Ib. p, 27. 
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4.D. 855, 1 have already spoken ; * and I may here add, that during his 
time the Emperor Michael sent as a present to St. Peter's (by the 
hand of the monk Lazarus, “ pictorie artis nimie eruditi’’) a Gospel, 
of most pure gold, with divers precious stones.t Everhard, Count of 
Friuli, whose will of the year 861 has been already mentioned, beside 
his Bible, bequeathed to his children a considerable number of other 
books ; and among them “a Gospel bound in gold—another in ivory 
—another in silyer—another, which is not described.”+ <A charter of 
William, Abbot of Dijon, relating to the monastery of Frutari, in 
Piedmont, (and probably of the year 1014,) mentions, among the 
presents made to the monks of Dijon, to reconcile them to the with- 
drawment of the recent foundation from dependence on them, “ textum 
unum auro gemmis et lapidibus mire ornatum.”§ Just inthe same 
year we find the Emperor Henry II., who has been already mentioned 
in connexion with Meinwerc, Bishop of Paderborn, making a ‘similar 
donation to the church of Mersburg ; || and a few years afterwards 
(in 1022), on occasion of his recovery from illness, at the monastery 
of Monte Casino, he presented to it a copy of the Gospels, covered on 
one side with the most pure gold, and most precious gems, written in 
uncial characters, and illuminated with gold.4] Returning the same 
year into Germany, he had an interview with Robert, King of France, 
on the banks of the Meuse, the common boundary of their dominions ; 
but of all the rich presents offered by that king—presents of gold, and 
silver, and jewels, beside a hundred horses, completely and sump- 
tuously equipped, and each bearing a knight’s armour—the emperor 
accepted only a copy of the Gospels, bound in gold and precious 
stones, and a reliquary of corresponding workmanship, containing (or 
supposed to contain) a tooth of St. Vincent, for himself, and a pair of 
gold ear-rings for the empress.** The biographer, and almost contem- 
porary, of Ansegisus, (who was abbot of St. Riquier, near Abbeville, 
and died in 1045,) informs us that he contributed greatly to the en- 
largement of the library ; and specifies— 


“ Librum Evangelii, Sancti vitamque Richari 
Ipsius studio mero argento decoravit. 
Est et Episto-liber-larum, atque Evangeliorum, 
Ipsius argento quem industria nempe paravit.” ++ 


Desiderius, who became abbot of Monte Casino in the year 1058, 


(and who was afterwards Pope Victer II1.,) provided his monastery 
with many costly books; {} and the Empress Agnes, who came, as 








* No. V. ubi supra. + Cone. viii. 231. ¢ II, Dach. Sp. 877. 
§ Mab. A. S. viii. 308. et Ann. Ben. an. 1003. xxxiv. 


} Ditmar. ap. i. Leob, 399. € Mab. A. S. viii. 400. 
**® Glab. Rod. ap. Baron. an. 1023. iii. tt Mab. A. S. viii. 446. 


tt Librum quoque Epistolarum ad missam describi fociens tabulis, aurea una, 
altera vero argentea, decoravit. Codicem etiam Regula B. Benedicti pulcro nimis 
opere deintus comtum, a foris argento vestivit ; similiter fecet et de Sacramentoriis 
altariis uno et altero, et duobus nihilominus Evangeliis et Epistolario uno.” Leo 
Mar. ap. Mab. A. S. ix. 594. After this we read, “ Non solum autem in adificiis, 
verum etiam in libris describendis operam Desiderius dare permaximam studuit ;” 
and in what may be called a very respectable catalogue we find, ‘‘ Evangelium 
majorem auro et lapidibus pretiosis ornatam, in quo has reliquias posuit: de ligno 
Domini et de vestimentis Sancti Joannis Evangelista.” bid. p. 609. 
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Leo Marsicanus says, like another Queen of Sheba, from the remote 
parts of Germany, to behold another Solomon, and another temple, 
made many rich gifts (dona magnifica) to the church, and, among the 
rest, a copy of the Gospels, with one side (or, if 1 may so speak, one 
board) of cast silver, with chased or embossed work, very beautifully 
gilt. * Paul, who became abbot of St. Albans in the year 1077, gave 
to that church “ duos ‘Textus auro et argento et gemmis ornatos;” + 
and, in the same year, a charter of Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, giving 
the church of Avalon to the monastery of Clugny, (and containing a 
«“descriptio ornamenti ipsius ecclesie,”) mentions three copies of the 
Gospels; which, I presume, formed a part of the 115 books belonging 
to it: “ Textus unus aureus, et unus argenteus, aliusque dimidius,”’ + 
In a.ckarter of a.p. 1101, concerning the church at Beze, we find a 
Textum Evangelii, “coopertum de argento,’’ used in the manner 
already repeatedly referred to, in the conveyance of property. § The 
author of the history of the monastery of St. Hubert-en-Ardennes 
(who wrote in 1106) tells us, that in his time there was remaining in 
the monastery a very fine copy of the Gospels, adorned with gold and 
geins.|| Ralph, Bishop of Rochester, in 1114, gave a “textum pulchre 
deauratum” to his church ;” 4 but I do not feel certain that in this 
case the word “textus’’ means, as it generally does when it stands 
alone, (and obviously does in the cases referred to,) a copy of one or 
more of the Gospels. There can, however, be no doubt as to the gift 
of Walter, a successor in that see, who became bishop in 1148, and 
gave “ textum Kvangeliorum aureum.” ** 

Perhaps the instances which | have given are more than enough to 
induce a suspicion that copies of the Gospels, and even such as were 
of a splendid and costly description, were not unfrequently to be met 
with even in the Dark Ages; and yet they are not the notices which 
most strongly and obviously lead to such an opinion. Some may 
even consider the fact that a book was given to a church, or a 
monastery,” as implying that it was not already possessed; and I will 
therefore add one or two instances, which shew that churches not 
uncommonly (I believe I might say all churches that were at all 
respectably endowed and appointed) had more than one such book. 
We are not, | apprehend, to suppose that the monastery of Glaston- 
bury had no copy of the Gospels when Brethwold (who had been a 





* Chron. Cas. Lab. iii. c. xxx. p. 609., and Mab. A. S. ix. 602. 
+ M. Paris, Vit. S. Alb. Abb., tom. i., p. 51. } III. Dach. Spic. p. 412. 
§ Chron. Bes. ap. II. Dach. Spice. p. 436. 


| “ Superest optimus sanctorum Evangeliorum textus auro gemmisque paratus ; 
superest psalterium auro scriptum per denos psalmos capitalibus litteris distinctum.” 
IV. D. & M. 919. Martene adds, in a note on the word “ psalterium,”— 
‘* Hactemus servatur in Andaginensi monasterio pretiosissimum psalterium auro 
elegantissime exaratum, non a Ludovico Pio, ut credit auctor, sed a Lothario ipsius 
filio donatum, ut probant versus qui initio codicis reperiuntur.” The verses, and a 
full account of this psalter, with a copy of the portrait of Lothaire contained in it, 
he has given in his second Voyage Litteraire, p. 137. 


G Ang. Sac, i. 342. ** Ibid. 345. 
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monk there, and became _— of Salisbury perhaps in a.p. 1006,) 
y 


sent them two.* Olbert, alre mentioned, and who was abbot of 
Gembloux until a.p. 1048, gave to his monastery (beside the Bible 
mentioned in the preceding number,) one gold and three silver copies 
of the Gospels, and one silver copy of the Epistles.t Among the 
furniture of his chapel, bequeathed by King Robert (whose present to 
the Emperor Henry has just been noticed) to the church of St. Anian, 
at Orleans, were “ deux livres d’Evangiles, garnis d’or, deux d'argent, 
deux autres petits ;"’¢ and John, Bishop of-Bath in 1160, implied a 
bequest of more than one copy to the Abbey church when he left to 
the blessed apostle St. Peter, and to his servants the monks, (inter alia, ) 
all that he had collected “in ornamentis ecclesiasticis,”’ or, as he pro- 
ceeded to specify, “in crucibus, in ¢ertibus, in calicibus,” &c.§ | 
quote this instance because the reader will observe that these costly 
books were considered as a part of the treasure of the church, rather 
than merely as books ; and, indeed, the bishop bequeathed them as a 
distinct legacy from his whole library (plenarium armarium meum), 
which he also gave tothe church. For this reason, as well as for 
another, I will also mention another case, although—perhaps I 
should say because—it is nearly a century more modern than the 
period with which we are engaged. At a visitation of the treasury of 
St. Paul’s, in the year 1295, by Ralph de Baudoke, or Baldock, the 
Dean, (afterwards bishop of London,) it appears that there were 
found twelve copies of the Gospels, all adorned with silver, some with 
gilding, pearls and gems; and another, which presents an unusual 
feature—* ‘l'extus ligneus desuper ornatus platis argenteis deauratis 
cum subtili triphorio in superiori limbo continens xi capsas cum 
reliquiis ibidem descriptis.” || 1 call the decoration of the Gospels with 
relics an unusual feature, because, though | have not intentionally sup- 
pressed it, it has appeared in only one of the cases already mentioned ; 
and, common as the custom might afterwards be, I do not believe that 
it was so (if indeed it could be said to exist as a custom at all) before 
the thirteenth century. I know of only one other exception, which 
belongs to the twelfth century, and will be noticed presently. 

There is another circumstance which throws some light on this 
point. It may be supposed that great care was taken of these books; 
and in fact they were frequently kept in cases as valuable, in respect 
of ornament, as themselves. Often, indeed, I apprehend, the case was 
the most valuable of the two, and is mentioned among the treasure of 
the church when the book which it contained is not noticed, because 
there was nothing uncommon about it, and no particular circumstance 





NE ee — -_ 
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* Guil. Malm. ap. Gale, tom. iii. 325. + Mab. A. S., viii. 530. 

¢ Fleury, t. xii., p. 491. § Dugd. Mon, i. 186. 

j Dugd. Monast. iii. 309, 324. Beside the parts of the Scriptures mentioned 
above, there were six Epistolaria, four Evangelistaria, two Bibles, (one “de bona 
litera antiqua,” and the other “in duobus voluminibus nova peroptime literw,”) a 
glossed copy of the Epistles of St. Paul, the same of the Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, two copies of St. Matthew and St. Mark, with the commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the twelve prophets, glossed. i 
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as to its writer or donor which was thought worthy of record. From 
some of the notices, however, of these cases or coverings,* we get 
farther ground for supposing that there were not unfrequently a good 
many copies of the Gospels in a church or monastery. For instance, 
in the St. Riquier return, already more than once referred to, beside 
the Bibles which I have noticed, and besides three other copies of the 
Gospels and five lectionaries containing the Epistles and Gospels, 
we find “Evangelium auro Scriptum unum, cum capsa argentea 
gemmis et lapidibus fabricata. -diie@ capse evangeliorum due ex 
auro et argento paratee.’’+ A passage, too, in Ado’s Chronicle, given 
by Du Cange, seems to imply that the place to which it refers had 
several copies, “ Viginti capsas evangeliorum ex auro purissimo, 
gemmario opere ceelatas;’’+ and William of Malmesbury, in the 
account which he gives of the chapel which King Ina made at Glas- 
tonbury, tells us that twenty pounds and sixty marks of gold were 
used in making the ‘ Coopertoria. Librorum Evangelii.””§ Two 
objections which may be made to the evidence arising from these 
capse, though they do not seem to me to be of any weight, it may be 
fair to mention ;—first, that we are not certain that they had in all 
cases as many books as they had cases for holding them; and, 
secondly, that as these capse were costly and ornamental, those who 
wrote the history of their monasteries might be tempted to pretend 
that they had more than they really possessed. If, however, these 
same monkish chroniclers, in describing their premises, had told us 
that the abbot’s stable contained twelve or twenty stalls, we should 
be apt to infer, that though some of them might be empty, or the 
number of the whole exaggerated, it was nevertheless no very uncom- 
mon thing for an abbot to be pretty well furnished with horses; and 
some such inference, confirmed as it is by direct evidence, | think we 
may fairly draw with regard to books. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of those costly and precious volumes 
which, as I have already remarked, were considered as belonging to 
the treasury rather than to the library of the church. They were, 





* Capse, or coopertoria—for it is not necessary to speak of the camisia (chemises) 
librorum, which I suppose to have been only washable covers to keep the books clean, 
—or thece, or, as I have only once found the word used, bibliotheca. At the dedi- 
cation of Rippon church, Archbishop Wilfrid (who lived till 711)— 


“«___ quatuor auro 
Seribi evangelii prewcepit in ordine libros 
Ac thecam e rutilo his condignum condidit auro.” 


(Godwin de Pras., 654.) 


Or, as the prose historian who wrote soon afterwards informs us, it was a sort of 
miracle such as had not been heard of before their times, being written with the 
purest gold on purple vellum, and contained in a superb case,—‘“ neenon et bibliothe- 
cam librorum eorum omneim de auro purissimo, et gemmis pretiosissinis fabrefactam, 
compaginare inclusores gemmarum precepit.”— Edd. Steph. ap. Gale, Ser. xv., 
p- 60. Another name was cavea, as the reader may see in Du Cange, who quotes 
from Eckhardus, junior, (who wrote about the year 1040,) “ fit de auro Petri cavea 
Evangelii,” &c. 
+ Chron. Cent. ap. Dach. Spic., ii. 310. t Inv. Capsa. 
§ Ap. Gale, Ser., xv. 311. 


Vou, IX.— Murch, 1836. 2. 
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1 apprehend, for the most part, brought out only on festivals, the 
church being provided with others for daily use. ‘Thus Berward, 
who became bishop of Hildesheim in the year 993, and who was (as 
we learn from his fond old schoolmaster and biographer, ‘Tangmar, ) 
aman skilful in the arts—if 1 may use such a word in speaking of 
such a period,—fecit et ad solemnem processionem in preecipuis 
festis, Evangelia auro et gemmis clarissima ;’’* and Martin, the monk 
of Moutier-neuf, at Poitiers, tells us, that on the anniversary of their 
founder (Count Geoffry or William, who died in 1086,) they used to 
perform mass in much the same way as on festivals; and he adds, 
“ nec aureus textus deest.’’+ Indeed 1 need not say that such a style 
of binding could not have been adopted for books in general, or 
books in common use. ‘To have bestowed such pains and expense 
on books for private use, or for any use but that of the church, would 
have been inconsistent, perhaps, with the ideas of some strict ascetics, 
and at any rate it could never have become general.} Others, per- 
haps, beside Godehard, (the successor of Berward just mentioned, in 
the see of Hildesheim,) had a fancy to adorn their books (though | 
apprehend that here we must understand service-books) with small 
stones of white, or black, or red, or variegated hues, cut and polished 
after the manner of gems. He used to set the children, and those 
paupers who were not fit for other work, to collect such pebbles; and 
a crippled servant of the monastery, who was glad to do what little 
he could, was particularly useful in that matter; but generally, 1 
apprehend, the binding of books was in parchment or plain leather. 
“About the year 790," says Warton, “ Charlemagne granted an 
unlimited right of hunting to the abbot and monks of Sithiu for 


® Leib. Ser. Brun., i. 445. Mab. A.S., viii. 184. 


+ Hist. Mon. Novi. ap. Mart., iii, 1218. 

¢ Thus the Abbot Esaias, in his Precepta, “ad fratres qui cum ipso vivebant,” 
and in that part which is particularly addressed “ad fratres juniores,” says, “‘ Si 
librum ¢ibi ipse compegeris, in eo ne elabores exornando, Est enim vitium puerile.”’ 
By the way, in that same section he goes on to give directions as to the mode of 
receiving strangers, among which he says, “et posteaquam sederit, quomodo se 
habeat, quwre, et nihil amplius, sed libellum ei aliquem legendum prabe ;” and 
afterwards “ Si peregre proficiscens diverteris apud aliquem, et ille domo egrediatur, 
et te solum relinquat, oculos tuos ne sustuleris, ut que ibi sunt, vasa, et supellec- 
tilem aspicias. Fenestram, aut arcam, aut librum aperias, cave.”— Bib. Pat., tom. 
iii., c. S87, Hd. 1575. I do not pretend to decide when these precepts were 
written, which have perhaps nothing to do with the period, or the part, of the world 
to which my remarks are particularly directed; but it must have been, I think, at 
some time and place where books were not extremely rare things, and where one 
might expect to find them lying about a room. 


§ “ Quicquid tamen a pueris heri vidit, quod vel sedendo vel proreptando agere 


potuit; in hoe se voluntaria utilitate studiosus exercuit, nec prorsus aliquod tempus, 
nisi cum somnum vel cibum caperet, transire sibi patiebatur, quin semper in aliquo 
utilis esse videretur- Consuetudo namque dilecto nostro pontifici fuit ut puerulos, 
vel etiam pauperes validiores swpius per plateas, vel per defossas petrarum foveas 
ageret, qui sibi lapillos minutos quosdam nivei coloris, vel nigri, vel rubri interdum, 
vel varii, deferrent: quos ipse elimatos, et politos variaque collisione vel confrica- 
tione in similitudine pretiosorum lapidum redactos, aut in altaribus, aut libris, aut in 
capsis honeste collocavit. In quo nimirum opere, praedictus ille pauper se privatim 
exercuit, et ceterorum industriam utiliter prevenit, et pro curiositate tali episcopo 
penitus complacuit.”— Vita Godehard's ap. Leib) Ser. Brun., i. 500 
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making their gloves and girdles of the skins of the deer they killed, 
and covers for their books. We may imagine that these religious 
were more fond of hunting than reading. It is certain that they were 
obliged to hunt before they could read, and at least it is probable 
that under these circumstances they did not manufacture many vo- 
lumes.”’* This passage I have read over many times, and I really 
cannot make any sense of it. MWhy should Charlemagne’s grant 
induce such suppositions ? Why are we to imagine that these monks 
loved hunting better than reading? /Vhy must they hunt before 
they could read? Why is it probable that they did not “ manufac- 
ture’ (a strange term for binding a book, and one which looks as if 
Warton supposed that they were to write on buck-skin) “ many 
volumes under these circumstances,’ the chief circumstance being 
(according to his account) an “ unlimited” right to hunt for leather 
granted by the sovereign of such extensive dominions? I cannot 
help suspecting that there may be a meaning in the passage which I 
am not acute enough to perceive, for to me the grant appears rather 
to intimate that the monks who obtained such a privilege must have 
done (or, to say the least, must have been supposed to do) a good 
deal in the way of book-binding. But here, as in too many of the 
facetious anecdotes of the dark ages, when we turn out the reference 
we find that the story is false, not only as to the spirit, but the letter. 
The charter stands, indeed, as W arton tells us, “ Mab. de Re Dipl. 
611.,” but as soon as we look at it, the “ unlimited right’’ becomes 
sadly circumscribed; and as to the jolly abbot and his sporting 
monks, “ paf—all should be gone,” like “de great Peolphan’’ and 
his spectre train. ‘The limitation of the grant to the woods belonging 
to the monastery is express, and is even reduced by the exception of 
such royal forests as were set apart for the emperor's diversion; and 
the fun of the religious hunt is entirely spoiled by the fact that the 
permission is not for the monks, but for the servants of the monastery, 
to hunt for the useful purposes specified in the charter.¢ ‘That 
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* Dissert. ii., prefixed to his Hist. of Poetry. 

t “*Concessimus Autlando abbati et monachis ex monasterio Sithiu . .... ut 
ex nostra indulgentia in eorum proprias silvas licentiam haberent eorum homines vena- 
tionem exercere, unde fratres consolationem habere possint, tam ad volumina libro- 
rum tegenda, quamque et manicias et ad zonas faciendas, salvas forestes nostras, quas 
ad opus nostrum constitutas habemus.” ‘The emperor then goes on to charge all his 
subjects, to whom the charter is addressed (omnium fidelium nostrorum magnitudini ) 
that they should not presume to oppose the exercise of this privilege by the abbot, 
his successor, and their men, (abbate, aut successoribus suis, seu hominibus eorum— 
but nothing of the monks, ) “ nisi liceat eorum hominibus ut supra diximus ex nostra 
indulgentia in eorum proprias silvas venationem exercere.” Indeed, who that knew 
anything of Charlemagne or his laws could expect to find him thus patronizing a 
company of sporting monks? 2? Let me give two short instances from his C apitula- 
ries, one earlier, and the other more recent, than the charter in question :—** Omni- 
bus servis Dei venationes et silvaticas vagationes cum canibus, et ut accipitres et fal- 
cones non habeant, interdicimus.” This is only a repetition of previous enactments 
by his predecessors, made probably quite at the beginning of his re ign. In 802 we 
find “ Ut episcopi, abbates, presbyteri, diaconi, nullusque ex omni clero canes ad 
venandum, aut acceptores, faleones, seu sparvarios habere prasumant,; sed pleniter 
se unusquisque in ordine suo canonice vel regulariter custodiant. Qui autem pra- 
sumpserit, sciat unusquisque honorem suum perdere. Ceteri vero tale exinde 




















































charter, as far as | see, contains nothing which should lead us to 
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suppose that the monks of Sithiu ever hunted at all, or that “ these 
religious’’ were inferior to the modern priest who has held them up 
to scorn either in the knowledge or the practice of that which their 
character and station required, 

There is however another point relating to these costly books 
which must not be omitted. Their extraordinary value would 
course lead to their being taken great care of, but it would also 
render them peculiarly hable to destruction. It is probable that 
such books were among the “insignia ornamenta”’ of the church of 
St. Benignus at Dijon, where they were stolen on one of the anni- 
versaries of the patron saint’s day in the eleventh century ;* and the 
soldiers who plundered Nigel, Bishop of Ely, in the time of King 
Stephen, thought it worth while to carry off a copy of the Gospels 
adorned with relics.¢ But beside downright and forcible robbery, 
or even fraudulent abstraction, there were many reasons why these 
books were liable to be destroyed. ‘Though it does not enter into 
the design of this paper to refer to the present state, or even the 
present existence, of such manuscripts, (and, indeed, | purposely avoid 
speaking of some, merely because they are known to be now in existence, 
and therefore belong to another part of the subject,) yet as | have 
mentioned the Bible presented by Lewis the De bonnaire in the year 
826, 1 may here add that Mabillon tells us that it was still in existence, 
with silver plates, which had been supplied by the Abbot Ingrannus 
in the year 1168, to replace the original golden ones which had some- 
how disap peared, Of course, various things—charity, need, cupidity, 
—were likely to produce what was then termed excrustation, and to 
risk, if not almost to ensure, the destruction of the manuscript itself, 
Charity,—as when all the valuables (omne ornamentum in auro et 
argento) belonging to the church of St. Benignus of Dijon were 
sacrificed to provide relief for the poor in the famine of a.p. 1001 ;4 
or when, five years afterwards, Odilo, Abbot of Clugni, having ex. 
hausted all other source s, Was ‘oblige d to apply the manell vessels to 
the same object. © Need,—as when, in order to meet the heavy tax 
laid by W illiam Rufus to raise mone y for the purchase of Normandy, 
Godfrey, Abbot of Malmesbury, (pessimorum usus consilio, quos nomi- 
nare possem, st peccantium societas crtmen alleviare posset magistri, says 
William the historian,) stripped no less than ¢re/re copies of the 
Gospels; || or when William de Longchamp, who became bishop of 
‘Kly in the year 1190, contributed one hundred and sixty marks 
towards the rede smption of King Richard, and, to raise the money 


damnum — ut reliqui metum habeant talia sibi usurpare.”— Capit. edit. 
Baluz., tom. i., 191, 369. 


om peli fraude in ipsius sancti festivitate, oecisis custodibus furto fuerunt 
asportata.”— Mab. A.S., viii. SOL. 
t Ang. Sac., i. 622. ¢ Mab. A.S., tom. viii., p. 300. 
§ “ Exheustis in egentium usus horreis ct wrariis, sacra etiam vasa confregerit.” 
-Mab. Ann., an. 1006, tom. iv., 170. 
t “The uno xi. textas Evangeliorum, viii. cruces, viii, serinia 
nudata et excrustata sunt.”— Vita Aldh. ap Ang. Sac., ii. 44. 


argento et auro 
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yawned thirteen copies of the gospels, including one of great value 
which had belonged to King Edgar.* That books thus pawned did 
not always find their way back may be imagined; and indeed we 
are told that three books, adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stones, were lost to the abbey of Laurisheim about the year 1130, 
owing to their advocate, Bertolf, having been allowed by ‘the abbot, 
Diemo, to raise money upon them. Whether these copies of the 
Gospels ever ran a risk of having the inside as well as the outside 
falsitied, and a false reading or gem substituted for a true one, Ll do 
not know; but it is certain that a “textus aureus’ ’ belonging to the 
church of Ely was once pledged to the Jews of Cambridge, ‘This, how- 
ever, belongs rather to the dangers arising from cupidity, if we may 
trust Richard of Ely, who mentions the circumstance in his long list 
of the depredations committed by Nigel, already mentioned.t ‘This 
source of danger is indeed obvious enough; and I will here refer to 
only one other instance, which | am unwilling to omit because it refers 
to a considerable number of copies. ‘The historian who relates the 
destruction of Hide Abbey, near Winchester, tells us that Henry, who 
was bishop of that see from a.p. 1129 to 1174, got the monastery into 
his hands, After it had been burned in the year 1141, the monks 
got out of the ashes sixty pounds of silver, and fifteen pounds of gold, 
and various other things, which they brought to the bishop, who sub- 
sequently committed the care of the monastery to Hago Schorchevy- 
lene, a monk of Clugni, whom he made abbot. This monk having, 
by the bishop’s direction, dispersed thirty out of the forty monks, laid 
hands on the treasures of the church, and stripped ten copies of the 
Ciospels. 

It may probably be said, that too many of those who gave and 
received these costly volumes thought more of the outside than the 
inside, and even forgot that the rich cover enclosed the more precious 
Word of God ;—it may have been so, nite I a not always,— 


* Ang. Sac., i. 633. 

t “Item pro parvo tertu aureo et pro ansa argentea dedit v. marcas cuidam de 
Thetford; et preterea uno anno abstulit de Sacristaria xxiv. mareas et vi. solidos. 
Antea vero pradictam crucem et tertum similiter pro nummis transposuerat Judwis 
apud Cantebrigge, que gloriosus rex sepe dictus Edgarus ob signum libertatis sua 
et munificentia ibi donavit: et ne tanto muniminis titulo frustrarentur, Monachi 
dederunt cc. mareas per manus Willelmi prioris.”— Hist. Elien. ap. Ang. Sac., 
1.625. As to the importance of the Jews of Cambridge a few years before this time, 
see Fuller’s History of the University. p. 4., §. 11, 12; but in his quotation from 
Peter of Blois he omits his testimony that a principal object of Gislebert’s preaching 
was the refutation of Judaism; and that, in fact, several Jews were converted by it. 
“ Verbum Dei ad populum pradicans . . . . . . contra Judaicum errorem maxime 
disputabat ...... cumgque nonnulli increduli et adhue Judaica perfidia cacati 
ad ejus verba in sinum matris ecclesia, relicto penitus suo pristino errore, compuncti 
accurrerunt,” &c.— Pet. Bles. ap. Rer. Ang. Scr., tom. i., p. 114. 

t “ Manum in sanctuarium Domini extendens, cruces quinque, scrinia decem, 
textus totidem auro argento gemmisque pretiosis ornatos, ... .. . excrustavit.”— 
Dug. Mon., i. 210. One cannot suppose that this sort of spoliation was known to 
the bishop, whose taste for costly ornament was so fully proved. In particular, Ge- 
raldus Cambrensis tells us that “ Cathedralem ecclesiam suam palliis purpureis et 
olosericis cortinis et aul@is preciosissimis, tertis, philateriis, crucibus aureis .... . 
usque ad reguin invidiam exornavit.”"— Ang. Sae., tom. ii. p. 42). 
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but 1 beg the reader to take care that he does not fall into much the 
same error. I hope he will not forget that, whether in sackcloth and 
ashes, in gold or in silver, each of the books which I have here spoken 
of was the Gospel of Christ. Should he think that, although tiresome 
for their sameness, these instances are not in fact very numerous, | 
would repeat that they are only such as have occurred to me, in 
circumstances not the most favourable for research; and I would 
add, that while I have met with these notices of the Scriptures, and 
with many others which I hope to bring forward in this argument, I 
have not found anything about the arts and engines of hostility, the 
blind hatred of half-barbarian kings, the fanatical fury of their sub- 
jects, or the reckless antipathy of the popes. I do not recollect any 
instance in which it is recorded that the Scriptures, or any part of 
them, were treated with indignity, or with less than profound respect. 
| know of no case in which they were intentionally defaced or 
destroyed, (except, as I have just stated, as to their rich covers,) 
though I have met with, and hope to produce several, in some of 
which they were the only, and in others almost the only, manuscripts 
which were preserved through the revolutions of the monasteries to 
which they belonged, and all the ravages of fire, pillage, carelessness, 
or whatever else had swept away all the others. I know (and in 
saying this I do not mean anything but to profess my ignorance, for 
did I suppress such knowledge I might well be charged with gross 
dishonesty,) of nothing which should lead me to suppose that any 
human craft or power was exercised to prevent the reading, the mul- 
tiplication, the diffusion of the Word of God. When, therefore, after 
having written almost all the foregoing pages, a periodical work fell 
into my hands containing the passage which stands at the head of this 
paper, | could not resist the temptation to borrow it as a motto. In 
so using it | mean no offence to the gentleman from whose tercen- 
tenary sermon it purports to be an extract, but only to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the different views which are held, and the 
different statements which are made, on a very interesting subject, in 
the hope that truth may be thereby elicited. 

Whether, however, the Scriptures were exposed to this treatment 
in the dark ages, or not, I hope to shew as the next step in the argu- 
ment that there are still in existence many copies which belonged to 
that period; and in the meantime to draw the reader's attention to 
some circumstances which, to my own mind, render it a matter of 
astonishment that we possess so many. 


Parish Churches. 
ORCHESTON ST. MARY, WILTSHIRE. 
Ir the reader has wandered at all to the right or to the left of the 
more beaten tracks upon the South Wiltshire downs,—especially in 


the neighbourhood of “ The Stones,’ as the people of that district 
denominate that stupendous monument of ancient superstition, STONE- 
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wencr,—he will have had his attention continually arrested by 
various objects of interest. It has now been engaged by the gay 
tents of sturdy cricketers, who have seemed to pause occasionally, 
as they have pursued their = amid the numerous barrows and 
fortifications with which the plain is studded, to indulge in airy con- 


jecture as to their original purpose and their present contents ;—now 


the abrupt termination of some distant hills will have reminded him 
of headland bluffs seen from sea, or along the coast. He has now 
been struck with the joyous carol of the lark, as it soared from its 
lowly nest in grass-sheltered ruts which had been left by the wheels 
of former travellers ;—now the plaintive note of the lapwing, as it 
seemed to invite rain, will have roused him, perhaps, from a reverie 
into which the observation of weather-beaten milestones upon the 
greensward downs, marking the line of mail-roads* which had been 
in use in other days, and the broken feet of crosses which have 
crumbled into ruins, had allured him. At intervals he has been 
struck with the eagerness of the large flocks of sheep hastening to- 
wards some solitary well upon the downs, where a lone female, as 
she has drawn forth water for her thirsty flock, has reminded him 
of the primitive occupations of the simple females of the patriarchal 
or the classic ages ;—and when he has marked the scarcity of such 
wells, and seen signs of vain attempts of anxious herdsmen to obtain 
water in the drought of summer, in the many hollow places which 
have here and there been scooped out in the chalk of these downs, in 
the hope that they might retain some of the weleome moisture which 
drops from the skies;—and when he has noted the carefulness with 
which, in the few basins which retain water in the summer, straw- 
litter, or tanner’s-bark is laid down upon the shelving slope to the 
very margin of the attenuated pond at which the sheep slake their 
thirst, that the sun may not carry off the liquid treasure by evapora- 
tion, or, by cracking the parched soil, open channels for its escape into 
the chalky depths below,—the observation of these straits, and shifts, 
and contrivances to obtain and to keep water, will have brought to 
his recollection the value which, in scripture narrative, is attached to 
wells in the wilderness, and he will have been struck with the suit- 
ableness of the scriptural figure by which the refreshing and strength- 
ening means of grace enjoyed by the church are compared to springs 
of water in a dry place. His admiration, again, will have been 
excited at times by the distant view of the delicately-tapering spire of 
the cathedral of Salisbury, but he will have been chiefly struck, as he 
tas looked down at intervals from the edge of those shelterless downs 
into valleys underneath him, by the contrast which they present 
to the eye, which has been almost wearied by the sameness of the 
unbounded prospect above, and the paucity of the objects which it 
offers. Above,—if the eye rested here and there upon some distant 
trees, the unwonted objects reminded him, as they loomed in the 
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* There are remains, which may be traced for several miles, of two such abandoned 
lines of road, one from Salisbury to Bath, the other from the same place to Marl- 
borough, upon those parts of the downs which are now only frequented by shepherds. 
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distant horizon, of vessels at sail, and the gentle, wave-like undiula- 
tion of the grain in those parts of the downs which are cultivated 
was calculated to assist the illusion. But, on looking over the brow 
of the table-plain into some valley below, he now sees belts, and 
clumps, and double avenues, and stately rows of elms, and chestnuts, 
and limes. Amid these, at different but at no very distant inter- 
vals, so that the eye, as it takes in the sweep of the valley, may 
command some three, four, or even five such groups of parochial 
divisions, are embowered the rustic village, tower, or spire, and some 
two or three dozen habitations. 

These dwellings vary in outward pretension, from the relic of 
ancient grandeur which has existed from the time when almost every, 
the most retired, village had its residence of nobility or its manorial 
seat, to the whitewashed cottage of more modern date, with its walls 
of clay, and its roof of thatch, and its neatly-trimmed garden-fence, 
over which are to be seen the row of bee-hives, which the care of 
the tender cottage-housewife has protected from the scorching sun, 
the searching rain, or the biting blast, by a wheatsheaf “ hackled”’ or 
spread over the top of each, with its straws directed downward, 
From the want of the precaution of this simple thatch, bees in other 
counties have been frequently known to perish from the cold, while 
from too great exposure of the hives to the sun, or from their removal 
in hot weather into close-covered buildings or sheds, they have been 
drowned in their own sweets. ‘The village habitations differ, indeed, 
as I have already said, in outward appearance; but they all alike 
convey the idea that comfort and the marks of industry may be seen 

within, The trees, which abound in such spots, inform the traveller 
at once where those countless rooks which he had seen feeding upon 
the plains above find their shelter and repose at night,—having seen 
these groves, he is at no loss now to conjecture whither they are 
bound, as, at approach of sunset, they wheel off in various companies 
from the upland downs; and the sight of the bench in the cottage- 
garden, with its row of sheltered hives, shews him to what retreat 
those bees retire at evening which he had seen luxuriating with 
honey-burdened legs during the sunny hours of the day amidst the 
blossoms of the sweet wild-thyme in the plains above. These humble 
scenes, and the signs of the gentle occupations which engage the 
pastoral inhabitants, betoken peace and unruffled preparation for a 
nobler and a yet more innocent state of being; and those rustic 
sanctuaries, no less than the distant spire of the cathedral, remind 
him of the lines which these sweet retreats of religion and the view 
of a neighbouring cathedral fane suggested to Gisborne :— 


“ How nobly, ‘mid the fading landscape, stands 
Yon fane pre-eminent! It warms my heart, 
When through the wide-spread provinces l stray 
Of this fair realm, to view the slender spire 
And massy tower from deep embowering shades 
Oft rising in the vale, or on the side 
Of ge ntly-sloping hills, or loftier placed, 
Crowning the wooded eminence. It looks 
As though we own'd a Gop, ador'd His power, 
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Rever’d His wisdom, lov'd His merey ; deem'd 
He claims the empire of this lower world, 

And marks the deeds of its inhabitants. 

It looks as though we deem'd Le fills all space,- 

Present throughout; and bends from heaven's high throne 

With ear attentive to the poor man’s prayer. 

It looks as though, through Him who died for all, 

Steadfast in faith, we shrunk not from the thought 

Of that last mansion, (last as far as earth 

Detains us,) where, in solemn silence laid, 

Our dust shall slumber, ‘till a voice, like that 

Which, speaking by th’ astonished prophet's mouth, 

Rous'd the dry bones that strewed th' ample vale 

To sudden life, shall call th’ unnumber'd dead, 

Primeval Adam with his latest sons, 

From every clime, before their Judge's face 

To stand, and hear their everlasting doom.” 

( Gisponne’s “ Walks in a Forest.”—-Summer, Noon.) 


Orcheston St. Mary, in the hundred of Branch and Dole, and the 
archdeaconry of Salisbury, has, like the adjoining villages, more in 
it to interest the naturalist and the botanical inquirer than the anti- 
quarian. It is about two miles from Tylshead, twelve from Devizes, 
eleven from Salisbury, and six from Amesbury, and is situated in the 
same little valley which shelters the adjoining villages of Orcheston 
St. George, Shrewton, Madington, and Rolleston. During the period 
of excitement in the winter of 1831, the revolutionary mania which 
raged at Bristol, with consequences so fatal that they will be long 
remembered, spread itself to so many of the neighbouring village 
districts, that, from this peaceful valley, the lurid glare of four incen- 
diary fires might be distinctly seen in the firmament in one sad night. 
But the contented inhabitants of these still retreats were unmoved 
by the phrenzy which disturbed less happy districts in their vicinity. 
The cowherd’s horn sounded in the grey morning, as now, to give 
notice of his readiness to take charge, upon the neighbouring plains, 
of the cattle of such as have the right of pasturage, or “ cow-down ;”’ and 
at evening the same well-known note gave warning to the farmers’ boys 
of the return of the cattle, that each might claim, and lead to its proper 
home, his master’sown. The village schoolmistress then, as now, would 
often look round her awful room for wayward urchins who should have 
been thumbing their alphabet cards with her, or preparing their given 
portion of the church catechism for the clergyman’s Sunday examin- 
ation, but who were missing. They were not, however, imbibing 
political or moral poison; the sly ure hins were only engaged, more to 
their own satisfaction, in leading out the farmers’ horses to crop such 
grass and weeds as grow in the watercourses which wind round the 
hills, or upon the “lynches,” * as those boundaries are called which 
divide from each other the allotments of acres which different pro- 
prietors have “severed” from the open oo And these truant 
holidays of the idle youths were winked at by the good dames at 


® This word “lynch” is used in the eastern part of Kent to express a water- 
course at the bottom of a valley.— Ep. 
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home, for a few pence were gathered by such employ, which would, 
not unacceptably, swell the receipts of the parents at the Saturday- 
evening's weekly reckoning. 

The employments of these rural villagers sustained no interruption 
at the sad period which I have named. The fell doctrines of the re- 
volutionist, the incendiary, the machine-breaker, the infidel, and the 
leveller, had not reached this sequestered vale. ‘The missionaries of 
such doctrines would not have gained an hearing among these simple 
people, for only terror, with an ‘instinctiv e shudder, was excited at the 
mention of the occurrence of such crimes, even at distance. The 
greatest events of the entire week, to these humble villagers, were the 
first striking up, upon the Sunday’s morning, of the bell which w arned 
them of the approach of the we Jeome hour of common- -prayer, and the 
commencement, within the consecrated roof, of the morning hymn, 
which was the signal of the entrance of the minister, and of the 
opening service of the sanctuary. The heartfelt whisper of assent to 
petitions which—as they had used them trom their earliest youth to 
express their needs at the throne of grace—went, like the well-known 
voice of the man of God who had been the leader of their devotions 
for the same period, to the inmost heart of the rustic throng, was a 
matter of deep feeling to them; and then the looking out from the 
file assembled at the churchyard fence to greet the beloved pastor— 
especially if the eye which welcomed him could catch his smile of 
approval and affection—was an event big with interest for the week. 
‘This was a cordial which could make them forget the rude frowns of 
others, or the buffetings of rude fortune, upon working days,—to re- 
concile them to which, the cle ‘ryyman’s gentle arguments ‘and scrip- 
tural admonitions had been exe rted, hitherto, he had sometimes been 
almost tempted to fear, in vain. 

The curious, who have heard of the far-celebrated grass of Orches- 
ton, and of the very great length which, in particular spots, it attains, 
when the principal meadows which produce it in this village are 
pointed out to him, is surprised that he is not introduced to a grass of 
extraordinary stature, varying from ten to a dozen feet in height. On 
minutely examining the produce of the Broadmere meadow, however, 
which e xtends 1 from Orcheston St. Mary to Orcheston St. George— 
which is, PROREINY, the most fertile in the neighbourhood—he will 
acknowledge that the account of this far-famed grass, or rather herb, 
has not been in the least degree exaggerated, and that he has only 
been misled by extravagant expectations of his own conception, This 
herb, indeed,—which is, 1 believe, the couch, or fiorin grass, found in 
the highland district of Galway, in Ireland,—is as long as it was stated 
to be; it spreads, however, along the meadow like the convolvulus, 
which it somewhat resembles, and it throws out slight roots at its differ- 
ent joints, and so trails along the ground for seve ral feet, without exhi- 
biting a surface at any one spot higher than two or three feet. The 
calcareous soil of this village, which small siliceous stones keep loose, 
for the insertion of its roots, is very favourable for the growth of this 
valuable production ; which, after having furnished an excellent rich 
hay for the support of sheep and cows in winter, gives them green 
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meadow feed, of a most nutritious quality, for a great portion of the 
remainder of the year. 

There is a peculiarity which may, in some degree, affect the soil of 
this and the neighbouring villages so as to have a favourable influence 
on this product. The siliceous stones, which keep the earth loose near 
the surface, prevent the calcareous soil from becoming so dry as it 
otherwise would become during summer; but, besides this, early in 
the fall of each year, springs of water, alenost warm, may be seen 
gushing through the soil in e very direction. This alternation between 
comparative drought and excessive moisture, although favourable 
perhaps to the grass, cannot be so to the roots of trees. Whether the 
absence of the oak may be attributed to this cause, | know not; but 
I may simply state the fact, that in the entire five villages which join 
each other in this valley, only one oak tree is to be found. When 
the springs which I have mentioned have burst through the under 
sol, which is at other seasons so dry, there is scarcely an house in 
these villages which is not more or less affected by this sudden flow 
of water. It is not unusual to see, by the side of the cheerful cottage 
hearth, that some large stone or board has been raised in the floor, 
and is kept out of its place, that the family may take advantage of 
the precious boon, and fill their household vessels, without trouble, 
while it rises, of water of the purest description. Indeed, when the 
present resident incumbent, the Rev. Kdward Thompson Bidwell, 
M.A., late fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, was presented to the 
rectory by that society in 1827, so little care had been taken to draw 
off these springs, even hens the village sanctuary, that the officiating 
clergyman who would escape damp was obliged, at certain seasons, 
to wear clogs, while ministering at the altar, to’ raise him above the 
wet; while, in the very pulpit and desk, so ill-fitted was this church 
for the decent and comfortable performance of divine worship, that 
the minister was not protected from the wind and the drifting snow 
or rain. The church, however, was, in 1832, completely restored, 
according to the accompanying view —the chancel by the rector, and 
the church partly by rate and suber ription of the ‘inhabitants, and 
partly by the liberality of the Incorporate “| Church Building Society. 
Its present sittings, of which seve nty are dec lared by a painted notice 
in a conspicuous part of the church to be free for ever, will accom- 
modate an hundred and one persons; while there is ample space 

within the walls for further accommodation, if the population, which, 
including women and children, now amounts to an hundred and thirty- 
four, should increase. For an extremely neat and commodious par- 
sonage, for the neat stone font at the entrance of the church, and the 
neatly-sculptured altar of free-stone,—which is elevated three steps 
above the remainder of the chancel, and has no railings to intercept 
the view of its appropriate carved emblems and ornaments,—the 
village is indebted to the taste and liberality of the present rector, 

The latter bears some resemblance to an ancient altar which may be 
seen at the church of All-Cannings, distant about sixteen miles north 
of this village, and affords a very gratifying contrast to those mean 
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and crazy spider-legged tables which those who, in the days of Crom 
well, wished to banish all decent ornament or imposing ceremonial 
from the service of the temple, substituted so generally for the former 
altars in our churches, ‘To the disgust and regret of many 


Tiemi- 
bers of the 


church, they have been allowed, in too many of our 
churches, to remain to the present day. The fact must be, that the 
profane hands, and the violent circumstances, which placed them 
within the rails of our altars, have been, in many cases, forgotten ; 
while time, and reverence for the solemn mysteries to which they have 
been so long applied, have now invested these monuments of the 
weakness of puritan prejudice with a degree of sanctity, and so these 
skeleton figures of desolation have been permitted still to stand within 
the chaucels of our sanctuaries, although their forlorn appearance 
there conveys a silent censure upon those who, while their own 
houses are furnished with luxurious expensiveness, can see with in- 
difference such miserable appointments for the house of prayer and 
the table of commiunion. 

L have already said that this village possesses little to reward the 
search of the antiquarian. The advowson was bought by the master 
and fellows of Clare Hall, of the family of Lambert of Boyton, Wilts, 
from a fund left to that society for the purchase of livings. Its last 
incumbent was the Rev. Henry Hale. A plain white marble slab may 
be seen near the altar, erected to the memory of the Rey. Abrans 
Kivans, his immediate predecessor. The registers, of which there are 
none remaining previous to 1688, do not possess muc h interest. In 
1706, Elenor, and, i in 1731, Anne, successive wives of Giles Thorn- 
burgh, the then rector, (the latter aged 65—6,) were buried ; and ip 
1735 he paid the debt of nature himself. The affidavit respecting 
the burial of parties in woollen only seems to have been regularly 
taken, and as regularly recorded. in the book of registry. Anabaptist 
tenets appear to have been prevalent in the ne ighbourhood e “arly in 
the last century ; as, in 1722, John — and, in 1725, Mary Dyer, of 
the parish of Heytesbury, and, in 1723, anothe 'T person, an inhabitant 
of Calne, being before unbaptize “d, and of years of discretion to answer 
for themselves, were bi — in the parish church of Orcheston St. 
Mary. In the register book of baptisms belonging to the adjoining 
village of Rolleston there are some entries, about that period, of the 
names of certain children, of whom the e ntry certifies that they were 
not baptized—*“ non baptizati.””” In 1696 a marriage is recorded of 
two persons, both of Lavington, Epi., which took place in Orcheston 
St. Mary church, “cu facultate” being marked in the margin of the 
Orcheston register; and in 1714 is the following curious entry :— 


ia) 


John Bredmore and Ann Sellwood, both of Chittern, All Saints, were mar- 
ried October 17th, 1714.” 


[ To this is added a coarsely-worded declaration, that the bride had only such clothes 
as decency required, and no ‘* head geer.’’} 


ft 
: 


The singular nature of this entry is sufficie ntly accounted for by the 
tradition that the husbands of ladies who might present themse ives at 
the altar in the manner thus described would not be held answerable 
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in law for the previous debts of the parties with whom they contracted 
marriage. In 1699 is entered the following reflection of some sur- 
rogate :-— 

“ Ex¢, Pr W. W. Surg:.. not keepd according too Law.” 

‘The censure appears not to have been undeserved, and | am happy 
to observe that it seems to have led to some slight improvement. 

A large house, which has been tenanted some years by farmers, 
closely adjoins the church; it is understood to be the intention of 
Ernley Warrener, Esq., its present owner, to remove it. 

The people of this quiet village, although secluded by their enviable 
retreat from the turmoils which disturb larger societies, have yet been 
roused, by their observation of the fe arful signs of these evil days 
upon which we are fallen, into an apprehension that their religious 
privileges are perilled by measures actually taken or apprehended ; 
and they have, accordingly, so far overcome their habitual disinclina- 
tion to all interference in politics, that they have come forward to 
assert that they hold the politics of the Bible, and have subscribed an 
anxious and dutiful address to the King, in which they have besought 
his Majesty to uphold the church to which they are so deeply inde bted 
and so warmly attached. Indeed, the religious privileges which the 
villagers in this valley enjoy are such as are well calculated to make 
them grateful sons of our mother church, as well as good Christians. 
lor the convenience of the herdsmen who, from their necessary occu- 
pation upon the downs, might not be able to attend divine service at 
the usual hour of afternoon prayer, the hour of service is fixed, at 
two out of these five churches, and at the adjoining church of Tylshead, 
at six in the evening. By this arrangement, many, who would else 
miss the P.M, service, are accommodated ; while some, who have in- 
clination and leisure to attend three full services of the church each 
Lord’s day, have the opportuaity of doing so without travelling far 
for the purpose, as the distance between the church of Orcheston St. 
Mary, at one end of the valley, and that of Rolleston, the last church 
at the other end, does not exceed two miles. It has occasionally 
happened that clergymen, strangers to the country, who have under- 
taken the discharge of this last service for a friend, have passed the 
following night upon the downs on horseback, from the extreme difli- 
culty of ‘discove ring and keeping the right path amid the mazy tracks 
upon the plain. 

The liberality with which each widow brought forward her mite, 
and each child its contribution, to the treasury of the church, at a late 
collection in the church of Ore theston St. Mary, after a sermon 
preached in obedience to the King’s letter, in aid of the funds of the 
Church Building Society, (a large proportion of the collection, which 
amounted to 3/. 7s. dd., being in copper,) is cale ulated to shew that 
the church of the poor possesses the warm affections of the poor ; and 
that many a heart will sigh in secret, and many a bitter tear be shed, 
of which the world m: iy never hear, if ever the machinations of the 
many enemies of Curist’s holy catholic church shall succeed (which 
Gov of His merciful grace avert!) to obtain the overthrow of the 
Church of England, KW. 

July, 1834 
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WORKS OF PENANCE ARE NOT SATISFACTIONS 
TO DIVINE JUSTICE, 

Being a translation from Bishop Davenant’s Eighth Determination. 

TRACTS AGAINST POPERY, NO. Ill. 


Ir is allowed by all that remission of sins cannot be obtained 
except by the intervention of a full and exact satisfaction: but what 
that satisfaction is, and by whom rendered, which makes up for the 
injury offered to God, and by such compensation extinguishes the 
ea punishment due to sin, is a matter of debate between the 
orthodox and the papist. The papists think that our Lord, by his 
obedience and death, so satisfied God, that every true penitent may 
at any time gain remission of gui/t through this his satisfaction, but 
(if he sin after baptism) not an absolute remission, but a merciful 
commutation of punishment. For according to their notion, after 
guilt is remitted, the very same punishment of the bodily senses must 
be endured as the sinner would have endured in hell, only taking 
away itseternity. For the plan of divine justice requires that, when we 
are freed from guilt by Christ, we should satisfy the account of punish- 
ment, either by satisfaction in this life or by suffering in purgatory. 
Now the papists think that satisfaction is made to God's justice by 
works of penance ; which are either imposed according to the judg- 
ment of the priest, or are voluntarily undertaken at the will of the 
penitent, or, finally, are inflicted from without,—“ if any one, by 
patiently bearing such inflictions, and offering them to God for his 
sins, makes them morally his own,” as Suarez teaches. And in re- 
quiring satisfaction from us, they think that God acts so strictly that he 
requires an exact and full measure of the punishment due; and if 
the sinner has not paid it, how much or how little soever of it is left, 
it must be paid in purgatory, to the last farthing. Such is the argu- 
ment of the popish fable. 

We, on the contrary, teach, that our Lord offered to God that ex- 
piatory sacrifice by which alone the gui/é as well as the punishment 
of all our sins is expiated and expunged, so that the duty of satisfy- 
ing God for the injury offered to him does not rest on penitents in 
any part. Nor does any debt of punishment (taxed according to the 
rule of avenging justice) remain to be paid, by any actions or suffer- 
ings of theirs, after the remission of guilt. ‘The punishments therefore 
enjoined to penitents among the ancients, we affirm to have been 
imposed, not to satisfy divine justice, but the offended church. The 
works of penance voluntarily undertaken and offered by the faithful 
we judge not to have been the } a heey of redemption or satisfaction, 
but exercises of humility and mortification. Finally, we say that 
afflictions and misfortunes which, after the remission of guilt, are in- 
flicted, either by God himself or by man, on the pious and reconciled, 
have no reference to the satisfaction of divine justice as if not yet 
expiated, but to the bridling our corrupt concupiscence, which is not 
extirpated even in the regenerate, 

We deny, then, that works of penance, or any human works what- 
ever, are satislactions of divine justice, or compensations for the injury 
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done to God, which is proved, first, by the definition of “ satisfaction ;"’ 
for “ satisfaction is the giving an equivalent for an equivalent,” as 
Scotus truly teaches. But who will say that all our works of penance, 
if brought into one heap, can equal the pains of hell, even not considering 
the eternity of hell torments? When, then, the papists suppose that 
they are exhibiting and offering these satisfactions of theirs to God, to 
buy off the pains of hell, they do just the same as if one condemned 
to the rack should say that he is willing to prick his finger with a 
needle, and by this work of penance to buy off the punishment laid 
on him. But he who pays less than he owed, has not yet made satis- 
faction. These satisfaction-men, then, never can set themselves right, 
for they never can make a satisfaction equal to the punishment settled 
for sin. 

Secondly, we shew the same from the quality of our works, For 
the best of them are not wholly free from their faults and imperfec- 
tions. If, therefore, the matter were transacted in the court of strict 
justice, we should be so far from expiating or expunging our debt of 
punishment by our works or sufferings, that we should be daily con- 
tracting a new one. But suppose our works were free from all 
blemish. Yet, as satisfaction is to be made from our own goods, and 
not from goods due and belonging to our creditor on another score, 
our good works, which are the gift of God himself, and our acts of 
obedience, which certainly are most wholly due to God on the mere 
score of creation, can never go to the discharge of a new debt. As 
often, therefore, as we act or suffer well and holily, we endeavour to 
satisfy the call of duty, and to approve ourselves to God by fulfilling 
his will; but we do not dream that by these works we are expiating 
the vengeance due to our sins, or making up for the injury done to 
the Divine Majesty, by exhibiting to him, in this endeavour of ours, 
a worthy satisfaction. 

Thirdly, we confirm our cause by the consideration of the divine 
remission of sins. For remission of sins is the work of free mercy. 
But that sin is not freely remitted, to expiate which a sufficient satisfac- 
tion is made by the sinner himself. Moreover, the remission made by 
God is always entire, and not by halves. But to be unwilling to 
exact the whole punishment, or such and such a degree of eternal 
punishment, and yet to be willing to inflict some, and that a very 
bitter degree of punishment, cannot be called an entire remission, but 
a punishing in moderation. Finally, the remission of sin should be 
such that, when it is obtained, the sinner can settle in his conscience 
that he is now fully reconciled to God, end has obtained peace with 
him. But who can feel this who thinks that he is still to be tortured 
in the most fearful manner, to satisfy an avenging God ? 

Fourthly, the truth of our opinion appears from the perfection of 
that satisfaction which Christ himself offered to God the Father, in 
the name of all believers. For it is most certain that our Redeemer 
offered to God a price abundantly sufficient to expiate the guilt and 

the punishment of our sins. Nor is it less certain that this satisfaction 
is imputed to all those who believe and repent, just as if it had been 
offered to God by themselves. If, therefore, God should require satis- 
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faction from the members of Christ, which they have paid to the last 
farthing in Christ their head, he would twice take vengeance for the 
same thing, and would do a inanifest injury to the Redeemer and the 
redeemed, : 

Lastly, the error of the papists is shewn by the nature of divine 
justice. For justice never inflicts the vengeance of punishment except 
with regard to the debt of guilt. When, then, the satisfaction of 
Christ abolished the guilt on which the debt of punishment is founded, 
he took away the object of divine justice, and, consequently, the 
necessity of human satisfaction. To this it must be added, that, 
according to the laws of justice, no satisfaction can redeem the punish- 
ment due to sin, except by an express ordinance of God for accepting 
such satisfaction in the room of a ransom. Christ’s satisfaction has 
this privilege by the eternal decree of God; but wretched sinners 
cannot bring forward any ordinance of God in right of which he is 
obliged to accept these works of penance for the eternal punishment 
due to sin. ‘The guilty party, then, must contend in vain that that is 
a satisfactory infliction which he undergoes, not by the decree of the 
judge, but of his own pleasure. 

In his Thirty-third Determination, Bishop Davenant argues this 
question again, on grounds very slightly different, observing that the 
papists have great reason to be anxious on this point. “ For if punish- 
ment is remitted with guilt, there is an end to purgatory, to papal in- 
dulgences, to prayers for the dead, and the everlasting and profitable 
traffic in masses,”’ 

With respect to the argument that we find God inflicting punish- 
ment on Moses, David, and others, after their sin was forgiven, it is 
to be remembered that we are to look to the end of punishment in con- 
sidering this question. If a judge orders an offender's hand to be cut 
off, he does it as a punishment. If a physician orders the same, he 
does it as a remedy. So here afflictions are sent by God, not as a 
judge, to take vengeance, but as a kind father, to remedy and cure the 
evils of our nature. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
( Continued from vol. vii., p. 28.) 


1686. 14 March.—The Bp. of Bath & Wells® preached on 
6 John 17, a most excellent & pathetic discourse: after he had re- 
commended the duty of fasting, & other penitential duties, he ex- 
horted to constancy in the Protestant religion, detestation of the 
unheard-of cruelties of the French, & stirring up a liberal contribu- 
tion. This sermon was the more acceptable, as it was unexpected 
from a Bishop who had undergone the censure of being inclined to 
Popery, the contrary whereof no man could shew more. This indeede 


* Dr. Kenn. 
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did all our Bishops to the disabusing & reproch of all their de- 
lators ; for none were more zealous against popery than they were, 

29 March.—A briefe was read in all Churches for relieving the 
French Protestants who came here for protection from the unheard- 
of cruelties of their King. 

15 April.—The Abp. of York* now died of the small-pox, aged 62, 
a corpulent man. He was my special loving friend, & whilst Bp. of 
Rochester (from whence he was translated) my excellent neighbour. 
He was an unexpressible losse to the whole Church, & that pro- 
vince especially, he being a learned, wise, stoute, & most worthy 
prelate; 1 looke on this as a great stroke to the poore Church of 
England now in this defecting period. 

25 June.—Now, his Ma", beginning with Dr. Sharp & Tully, pro- 
ceeded to silence & suspend divers excellent divines for preaching 
against popery. 

& July.—I waited on the Abp, at Lambeth, where I dined, & met 
the famous preacher & writer, Dr. Allix,+ doubtlesse a most excellent 
& learned person. The Abp. & he spoke Latin together, & that 
very readily. 

11 July.—We had now the sad news of the Bp. of Oxford’s (Dr. 
John Fell, also Deane of Christ’s Church,) death, an extraordinary loss 
to the poore Church at this time. 

14 July.—Was sealed at our office the Constitution of certaine 
Commissioners, to take upon them the full power of all Ecclesiastical 
affairs, in as unlimited a manner, or rather greater than the late High 
Commission Court abrogated by Parliament, for it had not onely facult y 
to inspect & visite all Bishops’ dioceses, but to change what laws ¢ 
statutes they should think fit to alter among the Colledges, tho’ 
funded by private men; to punish, suspend, fine, &c., give oathes & 
call witnesses: the maine drift was to suppress zealous Preachers, In 
sum, it was the whole power of a Vicar General. Note the conse- 
quence of the Cleargy. ‘The Commissioners were—the Abp, of Canter- 
bury (Sancroft), Bishops of Durham (Crew) & Rochester (Spratt) ; of 
the ‘Temporals—the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chancellor, (Jeffries, ) 
(who alone was ever to be of the Quorum,) the Chiefe Justice (Her- 
bert), & Lord President (Earl of Sunderland.) 

8 Sept.—Dr. Compton, Bp. of London, was on Monday suspended, 
on pretence of not silencing Dr. Sharp, of St. Giles, for something of a 
sermon in which he zeaiously reproved the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The Bishop having consulted the Civilians, they told him 
that he could not, by any Law, proceed against Dr. Sharp, without 
producing witnesses, and impleading according to forme; but it was 
over-ruled by my Lord Chancellor, & the Bishop sentenced, without 
so much as being heard to any purpose, This was thought a very 
extraordinary way of proceeding, & was universally resented, & so 
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* Dr. John Dolben. 


+ Of whom before, under 1685. He was a Minister of the Reformed Church at 
Charenton ; he came over with his whole family, and met great encouragement here, 
He was the author of several learned discourses. 
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much the rather, that two Bishops, Durham (Crew), & Rochester,* 
sitting in the Commission, and giving their suffrages, the Abp. of 
Canterbury refused to sit amongst them. He was only suspended ab 
officio, & that was soon after taken off. He was brother to the Earl of 
Northampton, had once ben a souldier, had travelled in Italy, but 
became a sober, grave, and excellent prelate, 

5 Nov.—I went to St. Martin’s in the morning, where Dr. Birch 
preached very boldly against the Papists, from 16 John 2. In the 
afternoone I heard Dr, Tillotson, in Lincoln’s Inn Chapell, on the same 
Text, but more cautiously. 


( To be continued.) 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE PASTOR AT LEISURE. 
AUTUMNAL SEED-VESSELS. 


Beavtirut urns, “that neither spun nor sowed,” 
Bearing your laden vessels to Heaven’s eye, 

Like manhood’s goodly deeds ; ’neath Autumn’s sky, 
Dropping your purple youth and glittering hood, 
What sunbeams build you in your quietude, 

So far beyond Art’s labor’d mimicry, 

Each varied, each their wild variety 

In union blend, a sylvan sisterhood ! 

The hand that spann’d and painted yon blue dome 

Is in the autumnal urn and vernal! bell, 

Shrining strange Beauty in a flowret’s cell. 

Oh, how much more, Flower of immortal Bloom, 
Within thee and around thee doth He dwell, 
Tempering that shadowy world whose key-stone is the tomb! 


—————— 


THE FELLOW-LABOURERS. 


My little mole, two callings have we two,— 

One master. Where old Earth is hardest bound, 
And shrub stretching his limbs with much ado, 
There art thou with thy mattock and thy hoe, 
And many-finger’d shovel ; yet no sound 

Speaks of thy whereabout, nor heard, nor found, 
Save in thy mountain monuments! Kind to you 
Should we be, fellow-labourers of the ground ! 

My little miner, with the velvet coat, 

We are ’mid things we deem not! Didst e’er note 
Blue sky, and flower, and field, or the sweet throat 
Of birds around thee? To our work again. 

Round us, too, tents are spread, unseen by men, 
And companies too bright for human ken! 


—— a 


* Sprat; he afterwards would not sit. 
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NO. XXXIV. 
1.—IIoAurAde Atdg ‘Odioceg. 


Cras, Stranger, cease those piercing notes, 
The craft of Siren choirs ; 

Hush the seductive voice, that floats 
Upon the languid wires. 


Music’s ctherial fire was given, 
Not to dissolve our clay, 

But draw Promethean beams from heaven, 
And purge the dross away. 


Weak self! with thee the mischief lies, 
Those throbs a tale disclose ; 

Nor age nor trial have made wise 
The Man of many woes. 





2.—MESSINA. 


Wury, wedded to the Lord, still yearns my heart 
Upon these scenes of ancient heathen fame? 
Yet legend hoar, and voice of bard that came 
Fixing my restless youth with its sweet art, 
And shades of power, and those who bore their part 
In the mad deeds that set the world in flame 
So fret my memory here,—ah ! is it blame 
That from my eyes the tear is fain to start? 
Nay, from no fount impure these drops arise ; 
’Tis but the sympathy with Adam's race, 
Which in each brother’s history reads its own. 
So, let the cliffs and seas of this fair place 
Be named man’s tomb and splendid record stone, 
High hope pride-stained, the course without the prize. 





3.—TAORMINI, 


And Jacob went on his way, and the Angels of God met him. 





Say, hast thou tracked a traveller’s round 
Nor visions met thee there, 

Thou couldst but marvel to have found 
This blighted world so fair? 


And feel an awe within thee rise, 
That sinful man should see 

Glories far worthier Seraph’s eyes 
Than to be shared by thee? 


Store them in heart! thou shalt not faint 
"Mid coming pains and fears, 

As the third heaven once nerved a saint 

For fourteen trial-years. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


4.—CORFU, 


I sar beneath an olive’s branches grey 
And gazed upon the site of a lost town, 
By sage and poet chosen for renown ; 
Where dwelt a Race that on the sea held sway, 
And, restless as its waters, forced a way 
For civil strife a thousand states to drown. 
That multitudinous stream we now note down 
As though one life, in birth and in decay. 
Yet, is their being’s oom spent and run, 
Whose spirits live in awful singleness 
Each in his self-formed sphere of light or gloom ? 
Henceforth, while pondering the fierce deeds then done, 
Such reverence on me shall its seal impress, 
As though I corpses saw, and walked the tomb. 





5.—FRANCE. 
France! I will think of thee, as what thou wast, ‘ 
When Poitiers shewed her zeal for the true creed ; 
Or in that age, when holy Truth, though cast 
On a rank soil, yet was a thriving seed 
Thy Schools within, from neighbour kingdoms chased. 
E’en of thy pagan day I bear to read ; 
Thy Martyrs sanctified the guilty host, 
True sons of Blessed John, reared on a western coast. 


I dare not think of thee as what thou art, 
Lest thoughts too deep for man should trouble me. 
It is not safe to place the wayward heart 
On brink of evil, or its flames to see, 
Lest they should dizzy, or some taint impart, 
Or to our sin a fascination be. 
And so by silence I will now proclaim 
Hate of thy present self, and scarce will sound thy name. . * 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ORIGEN, AS TREATED IN THE PAPERS ON “THE DARK AGES.” 


Dear Sin,—Many of your readers must have been sorry to find the 
agreeable writer on “The Dark Ages’’ speak so slightingly of Origen. 
Surely those holy men whose cause he advocates would have been 
more startled at such expressions applied to that eminent Father, than 
ever they could have been by the manes of Virgil. The epistle to 
Gregory, alluded to, may certainly be read with a very different 
impression from that which he has described. If you should think 
it worthy of insertion, | think few of your readers would be offended 
at the beautiful application of Scripture history to enforce a truth 
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which it would be well for us if we attended to a little more in the 
present days—viz., of the little value, nay, the danger, of all pursuits, 
whether of science or literature, when they are not made subservient 


to the great cause of Christianity. 


« But I would have you use all the faculties with which nature has endowed you, 


with Christianity for their end, and on such things only as means. 


For this purpose 


I would have you take up the philosophy of the Greeks as studies which may be 
preparatory and pepe to Christianity ; and also whatever, from geometry and 


astronomy, may be usefu 


for the reading of Holy Scripture. As the sons of the 


philosophers speak of geometry, and music, and graminar, and rhetoric, and astronomy, 
being associate handmaids to philosophy, so may we also say of philosophy itself with 
respect to Christianity. And perhaps something of this kind is signified in that 
which is written in Exodus, where the children of Israel are told, that they should 
ask of their neighbours jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment; so that b 

spoiling the Egyptians they might be provided with materials for the service of God. 
For it was from these spoils of the — that the — of Holies was furnished 


by the children of Israel, the ark, and the cherubims, an 


the mercy seat, and the 


golden pot in which the manna was laid up, the food of angels. Now, these things 


were probably made out of the best gold that came out of Egypt. 


(And from that 


which was inferior in value, and the silver and the raiment, §c. §c., the following) — 
. . e . . 


“ But not to dwell any longer on the uses to which these things might have been 
applied, which the Egyptians had before turned to no good purpose, but the Hebrews, 
through the wisdom of God, converted to the services of divine worship. The divine 
Scripture, indeed, knows that to go down to Egypt from the land of Israel was evil ; 
signifying, that to sojourn among the Egyptians, that is to rsh in worldly studies, 

8s 


after being enrolled into the law of God, and the worship of 


rael, is injurious to 


many. Hadad, the Idumean, is an instance of this; as long as he was in the land 
of Israel, and had tasted not the Egyptian bread, he made no idols: not so when he 
had fled from the wise Solomon, as it were from the wisdom of God, and became re- 
lated to Pharaoh, by marrying his wife's sister, and had a son who was brought up 
among the sons of Pharaoh. Therefore it was, that although he returned unto the 
land of Israel, it was to cause divisions among the people of God, and to make them 
to say to the golden calves, ‘These are thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.’ And I may assure you, from my own experience, that 
rare is the instance of one who hath taken the goods of Egypt, and hath come out 
from thence and applied them to the service of God; but many the brother of the 
Idumean Hadad. These are they who, from out of some Grecian subtlety, have 
conceived heretical notions, and, as it were, set up golden calves in Bethel, which is, 
being interpreted, ‘ The house of God.’ It appears to me that, by these things, it 
is signified, that in the Scriptures, which are figuratively called Bethel, and wherein 
dwelleth the word of Ged, they set up the fictions of their own imagination. 

“ But do thou, my Lord and Son, before all things, give attentive heed to the 
reading of Holy Scripture—yea, attentive heed. For much heed and attention do 
we require in the reading of divine things, that we may neither say nor think any- 
thing concerning them with rashness. And giving this attention to the perusal of 


Seripture, with a faithful preparation of min 


and such as may be pleasing unto 


God, knock thou at those parts that are closed, and the porter shall open unto thee, 
concerning whom Jesus said, ‘to him the porter openeth.’ And thus attentively 
studying the Scriptures, seek thou, with rectitude of purpose, and with an unswerving 
faith in God, for that understanding of the divine letter which is hidden from the 
many. But do not think it sufficient to knock and to seek only, for that which is 
of all things the most necessary towards a right understanding of divine an is 
prayer. Our Saviour, in his exhortation, hath not only said, ‘ knock and it shall be 
opened unto you,’ and ‘ seek and ye shall find,’ but also, ‘ ask and it shall be given 


you.’ I have been so bold as to say these things to you, from yt 


I bear you. Whether it be well or ill that.1 have done so, G 


ternal affection 
knows, and His 


Christ, and he that partaketh of the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Christ. And 


may you ever partake of an increase in the same, &c,” 


Whether this is the letter alluded to or not (for 1 am not sure) it 
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will serve to prove that Origen was not inclined to give any undue 
sanction to profane studies, but was well aware that any pursuit 
which takes the lead in the mind forms the character, and that religion 
will hold the first place, or none at all, The allusion to the spoils of 
Egypt must remind us of the same application in the Christian year, 
for the third Sunday in Lent, and the same book will exemplify 
throughout Origen’s view of the subject. I am, Sir, yours truly, 
W. 


CHURCH OF ROME, 


Sir,—Perceiving in the January Number of your Magazine a letter 
signed “Philalethes,” commenting on a work entitled “ Poynder's 
Popery in Alliance with Heathenism,’’ I beg to submit a few re- 
marks on some of the practices of the Church of Rome, which your 
correspondent conceives, as | think, erroneously, not to be prohibited 
in the New Testament. 

And, first, of incense ; see Heb. x. 8, 9 :— 

“ The Apostle argues, in these two verses, that these words are a plain declaration 
of the utter insufficiency of the Jewish sacrifices, when Christ puts his own suffering 


and sacrifice to supply their defects ; and, by doing the one, he abrogates all further 
use of the other.”"—({ Pyle, from Notes to Mant’s Bible.) 


2. With‘ respect to votive offerings, and other ceremonies of the 
church of Rome; see Gal. v. 1. 

3. Tutelary saints. The existence of such, one may not be dis- 
posed either to affirm or deny, nothing having been clearly revealed 
in the New Testament for our belief respecting them. Still, however, 
it may be asked, will not a belief in a protecting, a guardian saint, 
gradually lead the believer to “ honour the god of forces” —Dan. xi. 
38,—gods who are protectors, to regard them with such an esteem as 
shall deprive the supreme God, whom we are taught to love with ail 
our heart, with a// our mind, and with all our strength, of the honour 
due unto his name? Col. ii, 18, contains an admonition against 
‘ intruding into those things which we have not seen.”’ 

4, Religious processions. Though not prohibited by the /etter, is 
their tendency in unison with the spirit of Christianity ? Does not a 
slight knowledge of ourselves inform us ? 

5. With respect to the Sacrifice of the Altar, I will quote an ex- 
planation by Archbishop Sharpe, copied from notes in Mant’s Bible :— 


** We do not indeed deny but that every time we approach to the Lord’s table for 
the receiving of the holy communion, we offer sacrifices to God, for we offer alms 
which we beg of God to accept as our oblations, and these, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, are ‘ Sacrifices with which God is well pleased.’ We likewise offer our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving to God for the death of our Saviour, and all our prayers 
and supplications we put up in his name, and in the virtue and for the merits of that 
sacrifice which he offered to God in our behalf, and in so doing we commemorate 
that sacrifice both to God and before men ; and this is all that the ancient church 
meant by the great Christian sacrifice, or the sacrifice of the altar.” 


Having thus laid before you the few remarks which I designed, I 
shall only add, that, in these times, when so many are industriously 
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endeavouring to make it appear that many of the points of difference 
between the church of Rome and the Christian catholic church of 
England are immaterial and indifferent, it becomes a duty which we 
owe to our spiritual parent on earth to shew that, whether on smaller 
or on greater grounds, we are each alike pre to maintain the 
character as well as the name of, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A PROTESTANT. 


ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Sin, —Will “ Philalethes” allow me to ask him on what authority he 
refers to Matthew, v. 23, 24, in his letter on Mr. Poynder, in your 
last number, in proof of the Christian sacrifice of the Lord’s Supper ; 
or what evidence he can offer that our “ blessed Redeemer” spake the 
words there recorded, as in allusion to a Christian “ Altar” ? 

To me, this appears a new and wholly unsupported application of 
the words, and a “selection of weapons” as “ unfair and injudicious” 
(by way of argument) as any I can suppose Mr. Poynder to have 
made, with whose work, however, | am unacquainted. I cannot con- 
ceive any ground on which such an interpretation of our Lord’s words 
can be maintained. At the time they were spoken, in the first year 
of his ministry, and before any public mention of his own great sacri- 
fice of himself had been made, (even supposing that any mention of it 
subsequently made could have borne such an interpretation as “ Phi- 
lalethes”’ contends for, previous to the institution of the commemora- 
tive ordinance,) it seems to me quite impossible that the mention of 
an “altar,” in the above passage, can have had any reference except 
to the Jewish right of offering. Our Lord spoke to “the multitude”’ 
of Jews as a Jew, and could, I imagine, only refer to the altar and 
offerings (“ thy gift’’) with which all his hearers were familiar, ‘Till the 
great Christian sacrifice was complete, the law of sacrifices under the 
Mosaic law was unrepealed and in force; and our Lord, in the words 
in question, gave no intimation of a cessation of the Mosaic offerings, 
but cautioned his hearers against the error of supposing that their 
offerings could be of any value, even as an act of obedience to the 
law, if their spirit, and inward temper and disposition, were such as to 
be inconsistent with the law of brotherly love. This, if the words 
are taken in conjunction with the two preceding verses, appears to me 
too self-evident to need insisting upon. I take the liberty of drawing 
the attention of “ Philalethes’ to this point, because I think every 
writer on such subjects is especially bound to be most cautious how 
he brings forward scripture in support of his arguments for any doc- 
trine of the Christian church. It is obvious that, if his interpretation 
will not bear him out, he is in danger of injuring the cause he is de- 
sirous to defend—of doing, in short, the very thing for whie!. he remon- 
strates with Mr. Poynder, “ marring his usefulness by (1 think) an 
unfair and injudicious selection of his weapons, (p.43). How far “ Phi- 
lalethes’’ may extend his meaning of the word “ sacrifice,’’ | will not 
now inquire ; though I suspect he carries it a little further than I should 
be able to go along with him, if I understand him correctly in his 
two-fold division of (1) “strict and true,” and—(2) “ commemora- 
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tive.” It seems to me inseparable from the notion of a “ proper 
material sacrifice,’ that part of the offering which is laid on the altar 
should be so devoted to God as not, in any material form, to return 
to the offerer. This appears to have been always the case in every 
material sacrifice, and, to my apprehension, is a sufficient objection 
to the use of the word “sacrifice,” as implying the Christian sa- 
crifice in the Lord’s Supper, in its strict and proper sense. As a 
typical commemorative sacrifice, the case is far otherwise, in which 
sense only can we repeat and represent the “ full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction,’ made upon the cross, for 
the sins of the whole world. So far as regards the nature of this 
sacrifice, it seems so clearly expressed in a little tract of old date, 
* The Christian Sacrament and Sacrifice,’ by Dr. Brevint, (an author 
whose unanswered and unanswerable writings against the corrupt 
doctrines of the church of Rome are now scarce, and deserve to be 
better known,) that I hope you will permit me to transcribe his 
words. They are from the sixth section :— 


“‘ Nevertheless, this sacrifice, which by a real oblation” (the italics are the author's] 
“was not to be offered more than once, is, by an eucharistical and devout commemo- 
ration, to be offered up every day. This is what the apostle calls, to set forth the death 
of the Lord—to set it forth, I say, as well before the eyes of God, his Father, as 
before the eyes of all men. And what St. Austin did explain, when he said that 
the holy flesh of Jesus Christ was offered up in three manners—by prefiguring sacri- 
fices under this law before his coming into the world, in real deed upon the cross, 
and by a commemorative sacrament after he is ascended into heaven. All comes to 
this—first, that the sacrifice, as ‘tis itself and in itself, it never can be reiterated ; 
yet by way of devout celebration and remembrance, it may nevertheless be reiterated 
every day. Secondly, that whereas the holy cucharist is by itself a sacrament, wherein 
God offers unto all men the blessings merited by the oblation of his Son; it like- 
wise becomes, by our remembrance, a kind of sacrifice also, whereby to obtain, at his 
hands, the same blessings, we present and expose to his eyes the same holy and pre- 
cious oblation once offered. . . . To men, it [the holy eucharist] is a sacred table, 
where God's minister is ordered to represent, from God his Master, the passion of 
his dear Son, as still fresh, and still powerful for their eternal salvation ; and to God, it 
is an altar, whereon men mystically present to him the same sacrifice, as still bleed- 
ing and still sueing for expiation and mercy. And because it is the high priest him- 
self, the true anointed of the Lord, who hath set up most expressly both this table 
and this altar for these two ends,—namely, for the communication of his body and 
blood to men, and for the representation and memorial of both to God,—it cannot be 
doubted, but that the one must be most advantageous to the penitent sinner, and the 
other most acceptable to that good and gracious Father who is always pleased in his 
Son, and who loves of himself the repenting and the sincere return of his chil- 
dren.” 


I trust, Sir, you will excuse the length to which I have extended 
this letter; and if it appear to you worthy of admission into your 
valuable publication, it may perhaps draw the attention of more able 
correspondents to a subject which is avowedly of high importance, 
and, as it seems to me, too frequently disregarded by zealous advo- 
cates of all sentiments: I mean the importance of never claiming 
‘the support of Scripture in cases where the words do not obviously 
bear the interpretation sought to be put upon them. I daily receive 
proofs of so much mischief arising from the disregard of this caution, 
that this warning of the humblest adviser can hardly be considered 
uncalled for, or presumptuous. 

1 remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, E.B. P. 
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SPONSORS AT BAPTISM. 


Sm,—The subject to which “ A Country Clergyman”’ alludes is one 
of such importance, both theoretically and practically, as well to 
deserve serious consideration. If the twenty-ninth canon should ever 
come to be reviewed in a national, provincial, or even diocesan 
synod, (which last 1 conceive would be perfectly competent to the 
task, and may be convened for such purpose at any time by any 
diocesap desirous to afford relief to his clergy, without infringement 
of the tyrannical statute of Henry VIII., which makes our collective 
ecclesiastical discipline dependent (practically) upon Lord Melbourne, 
or Mr, O'Connell, should he come to be prime minister,) my own 
desire would be, that, while that part which relates to parents not 
standing should be put in the form of recommendation, the remainder, 
which forbids non-communicants being admitted, should be strictly 
enforced. It seems to me safer for priest and people, and more tend- 
ing to edifying, to dispense with sponsors altogether, and to account 
the congregation sufficient witnesses of the covenant, and the priest 
sufficient surety for the right instruction of the child in the nature of 
that covenant, than to sanction and encourage men in the neglect 
of the holy eucharist by admitting them in that state, as though they 
who are either too ignorant, or too wilful, or too unbelieving, or too 
sinful, to worship the God of the Christians in His appointed essential 
act of worship, were competent to discharge the office of witnesses on 
such a solemn occasion, or as if the engagement of men who live in 
the wilful violation of their own covenant can be any surety to the 
church that those whom she admits on their responsibility shall be 
rightly instructed in theirs. 

Through the defective state of our discipline, for which I trust the 
presbyters are not responsible, we are supposed to be under the 
necessity of administering some of our holy rites to persons in this 
condition, who, according to the discipline which was practised of old, 
and is contemplated by our canons to this very day, would be under 
ecclesiastical censure, and inadmissible to them ; but, surely, where the 
plain directions of the church charge us to bear witness against their 
state, and none of the iron of civil enactment interferes to prevent 
our doing so, we ought to be glad to avail ourselves of an opportunity 
of pointing out, more plainly than words can, their position in the 
Christian church. 

It surely is worthy of consideration, whether (independent of 
violating the rules of the church) we shall not do much more harm to 
the sponsors and the congregations, in sanctioning them in the neg- 
lect of the eucharist, by admitting non-communicants to be sponsors, 
than we shall do good to the children. 

If our church be right in considering that the sacraments are not 
absolutely necessary, but generally,—i. e. where they may be had,— 
then certainly the eucharist must be more necessary to an adult—who 
may receive it, but will not—than baptism can be to a child, with 
whom want of it is wholly unintentional. Besides, the provision 
which our church has made for private baptism, in case of sickness, 
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may relieve our minds from the fear that many would die unbaptized, 
Nor is it likely that parents, however ignorant and obstinate, will 
hold out long in refusing to comply with the rules of the church, 
which every intelligent person they consult will shew them to be 
most reasonable, when they have the prospect that if God should 
please to snatch their children suddenly away, they will have been 
the means of depriving them of Christian burial. 

I can find no reason to believe that the difficulty in procuring 
proper sponsors, where people desire it, is practically so great as some 
of the correspondents of this Magazine seem to imagine,—least of all 
in small country parishes, where the proportion of communicants is 
apt to be larger than in any other,—and I am persuaded that the 
insisting upon it is beneficial in many ways. “ A Country Clergy- 
man’’ may rest assured that none but the most ignorant and worth- 
less will be “ irritated’’ with a clergyman for his firm and consistent 
obedience to his orders, even when he cannot (which is not the case 
here) assign sound and good reasons for it. As to the fear of their 
going to the meeting-house, let them clearly understand that they cannot 
get at the meeting-house the grace which they-refuse to receive at church, 
and the number of those who go there will soon be diminished. 

{ will venture to repeat here what I stated before, in reply to “ A 
London Rector,” on the same subject, in the February number last 
year,—namely, the result of my own experience. 

I have served the parish I am now in, a small country one, nearly 
twelve years; and when first | came, owing to a variety of causes, the 
number of communicants was very small; yet, in all that time, with 
an average of from ten to twelve baptisms annually, I have never in 
one single instance disregarded the twenty-ninth canon. I have only 
twice met with difficulty. Once, in early days, when the child was 
taken by stealth and baptized at another church,—a recurrence of 
which 1 took care to prevent; and the parents were so well satisfied 
with the reasonableness and propriety of the regulation, that on the 
next oceasion they cheerfully complied with it. At the present 
moment I have another (the only other) instance of opposition,—the 
parents of a child, one of whom is not confirmed, the other not a 
communicant, insisting upon being allowed to stand. Even if it 
should please Almighty God, which yet I trust will not be the case, 
to remove the child through sudden illness before the office for private 
baptism could be administered, I should feel that 1 had acted as a 
more faithful steward of His mysteries, in being the unwilling and 
unintentional cause of the child’s dying unbaptized, than I should be 
were I to encourage the parents in their improper conduct, and to 
scandalize my whole congregation by allowing careless, self-willed 
persons to trample upon the rules of the church and the custom by 
which for so many years our service has been ordered. 

I have recommended those communicants who have consulted me 
upon the subject to stipulate beforehand, when applied to, that they 
shall be at liberty to discharge their office, and to remind the children 
for whom they stand of their duty, if need be. ALPHA. 


P.S, When our superiors shall judge it expedient to recommend 
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uniformity of discipline, all the difficulties which are apparent will for 
the most part disappear. As long as it is left to the desultory efforts 
of individual presbyters, of course the difficulty is much enhanced. 
But temper, firmness, and consistency will have their weight, however 
adverse the circumstances may be. 


CHANGING THE LESSONS. 


Dear Siz,—In your “ Notices to Correspondents’’ last month, I find 
a question pertinently put to one whose communication (it is to be 
inferred) must have been in favour of “free trade’’ in the above 
particular :—“ Does the ‘Country Curate’ not think that a wilful and 
regular departure from such authority, to suit an individual minister's 
sermons, deserves to be brought to the notice of those who are autho- 
rized to rebuke it?’ Should your correspondent, or any of your 
readers, feel inclined to be offended by a seeming levity in my illus- 
trative phrase of “ free trade,’’ 1 beg respectfully to assure them that 
I mean nothing careless or irreverent, but have employed the expres- 
sion simply as conveying an admonitory hint upon a very solemn 
subject, at once most graphically and comprehensively. I envy those 
their innocent simplicity (if any there be) who can believe that feel- 
ings and practices of trade have not insinuated themselves into the 
department of religion among us. 

Now, Sir, I most especially hate all manner of altercation, and 
have perhaps some odd notions upon the kindred subjects of “ con- 
troversy’’ and “elicitation of truth.” 1 do not _— believe that 
the latter desirable result is generally best obtained by direct discus- 
sion (according to the popular notion), or that the former is apt to 
be most profitably managed by retorts and rejoinders outright. If all 
men were honest enough to confess when they are fairly beaten, it 
might be so; but one often sees, in matters of direct controversy, that 
a champion even fights most stoutly after he is dead. I will not 
therefore provoke reply from the “Country Curate,’’ but try the 
course of submitting to his fair consideration, not authorities (real or 
supposed) for meddling with the appointed lessons in church, but 
reasons sound and good (as they appear to me) for not being “ given 
to change”’ in that particular. Indulgence must be requested for a 
certain unwilling air of egotism in what is about to follow. 

Will the “ Country Curate’’ be disposed to agree with me thus far 
as a foundation,—namely, that, speaking generally, it is of much 
higher importance to adapt our discourses from the pulpit to Scripture, 
than to accommodate Scripture to our discourses? And again, that 
incidental demonstrations of the wonderful and living power of the 
Divine word, of its uniform consistency and fitness as a practical 
guide, may offer more convincing evidences of the force of truth even 
than the most complete premeditated exhibitions of those qualities ? 

I will not ask more questions to a like effect, but at this point refer 
your correspondent to a former letter which you did me the favour 
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to insert in the “ British Magazine”’ for October, 1834, where it hap- 
= to stand first among the “ Correspondence”’ of that month. 

e there may find another strong consideration which I would submit 
to him, but which it would be a vain repetition to express at large 
here, in the short paragraph towards the bottom of p. 390. No such 
objection lies, however, against the statement of a fresh case, of late 
actual occurrence, calculated to stir reflection on the subject,—of pos- 
sible advantage to be gained by making the most careful and best use 
of the routine lessons as they are. If, as I conclude, the “ Country 
Curate’’ be a younger brother in the ministry, I would intreat him to 
consider first, and ¢ry what may be often done with existing means, 
before giving too ready countenance to innovation. 

It will be recollected that among the chapters falling incidentally 
on the new-year’s Sunday of this) year, was Romans ii. Perhaps no 
choice could have suggested one more appropriate to such a season ; 
but that is not the special point in question. Undoubtedly the fourth 
verse of that chapter will be allowed to have supplied a fitting new- 
year’s text :—‘ Despisest thou the riches of His goodness and forbear- 
ance and longsuffering; not knowing that the goodness of God 
calleth thee to repentance ?’” What, then, had been heard in unison 
with this, by Sunday accident, only a fortnight before? It had been 
“read in the ears of the people,’ from 2 Pet. iii. 9, that “the Lord 
is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.”” The promise here is of 
Christ's second coming; and, incidentally, it had been heard between 
these two foregoing admonitions, upon the festival of St. John the 
Evangelist,—*“ Behold, I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, 
to give to every man according as his work shall be.’’ (Rev. xxii. 12.) 
And should there have been anywhere a doubter, or a scoffer, dis- 
posed to aski—* Where is this promise, after all; and can the Lord 
be rightly said to come quickly ?’’—that also had been well explained 
beforehand in the assurance, which must carry with it conviction to 
every reflecting mind, that “ one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” So that, in these three 
incidental chapters, compared together, there was to be perceived a 
rich coherent store of Christian doctrine, peculiarly applicable “ unto 
edifying’’ at the time of their occurrence. 

Will, then, the “ Country Curate” grant, that such a store, well 
handled, might have supplied a theme more powerful and every way 
better than any ordinary new-year’s discourse, proceeding at once 
from the mere arbitrary choice of the preacher? But though he 
should allow this, he still perhaps might argue, “ that these are chap- 
ters only of the New Testament.’ Yet, had a wider range of still 
connected doctine been either manageable or desirable, were there no 
tributary rills to be derived from any concurrent chapters of the Old? 
Let Isaiah xli. and xliii. be properly compared, in some of their 
expressions, with Revelation xxii.; [as e. g. “I the Lord, the first 
and with the last ;’’ or, “before the day was, I am Hg;’’ not tediously 
to introduce other verses;| and with a general drift conspicuously 
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fitted to confirm the awful promise yet in store. My own belief is 
that we could not easily direct our own free thoughts so advan- 
tageously for spiritual improvement as they may here be found 
directed for us. But let each reader ponder, and then Judge. 

If he shall so arrive at a conclusion favourable to my theory, then 
I take leave to press the argument, that any common benefit of thus 
digesting and comparing Scripture conveniently for any given season 
springs from, and is essentially dependent upon, a dutiful accept- 
ance of lessons se¢ out for the church’s use; and with a wilful chan 
of those it is foregone, and very wrongly taken from his flock, by any 
individual clergyman’s caprice. 

It may, however, still be urged, that “ none of these are of the kind 
of chapters in which any clergyman would wish for alteration, but he 
would only seek to change certain earlier chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment.” In that case | would earnestly refer the seekers for amend- 
ment to a most interesting number (No. 13) of “Tracts for the 
Times,” by members of the university of Oxford, bearing the title of 
“ Sunday Lessons ;—The Principle of Selection.” \t may not carry 
absolute conviction in every particular, but if it be not felt to shew 
sufficient reasons against needless thirst for alteration, it must address 
itself methinks to very predetermined tastes and opinions. I cannot 
end this letter so forcibly or well as in the two last paragraphs of that 
very admirable composition, Wise words they are to such as will 
receive them :— 

“These reasons are respectfully addressed to those who, in their anxiety for 
immediate visible edification, appear somehow to overlook the fact that the church 
lessons are a series, arranged according to certain general principles, Scruples, and 
feelings of different kinds occurring to this or that person as to the use of particular 
passages, must be met of course on their own grounds, except so far as they ought to 


be silenced by the overpowering advantage which may appear to arise by adhering to 
the general principle of selection. 

“ At any rate, it is much to be wished that very free talking and very free publish- 
ing in behalf of such changes were carefully avoided. Is there not something even 
cruel in raising scruples, and niceties, and unpleasant associations of various Linds, 
among those who as yet happily have never dreamed of criticising the Bible? If 
change is wanted, let proper reasons be quietly submitted to competent authorities. 
But let us not appeal lightly, and at random, to the sense of an irreverent, pre- 
sumptuous age, on one of the most sacred of all subjects,” 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
January 6, 1836. R. 


a 


BISHOP MIDDLETON, ON THE GREEK ARTICLE, 
MR. SHARPE'S RULE. 


Sir,—I was lately led, on remarking the expression ry KAjjow kai 
éxdoyhy, 2 Pet. i. 10, to recur to what Bishop Middleton has said on 
the case of several words, joined by conjunctions, being included under 
one article (Greek Art., pp. 76—89. Scholefield’s ed.) ; and a careful 
consideration of the examples there adduced has given rise to the 
following observations, which I venture to offer to your notice, with 
a view to apply the result to the above expression, and others of the 
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same form in the New Testament, which may render them not al. 
together unsuited to the plan of the “ British Magazine.” 

The following are the Bishop's canons :— 

1. “ When two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or 
copulatives, are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first 
attributive the article is inserted, before the remaining ones omitted.” 

Of the truth of this rule there can be no reasonable doubt. 

2. “ In many instances, where attributives are in their nature ab- 
solutely incompatible, the first attributive only has the article, the 
perspicuity of the passage not requiring the rule to be accurately ob- 
served ;’’ in other words, in such cases the Greek writers felt them- 
selves at liberty to omit the articles after the first. 

Now, a permissive canon of this kind ought to appear a priori sus- 

icious, if we are alive to that delicate accuracy of expression which 
is the most extraordinary characteristic of the Greek language ; and I 
think that it may be shewn that the omission is always designed. 1 
would propose the following rule :— 

Of two or more attributives, joined by a copulative or copulatives, 
which are either absolutely incompatible, or at least so in the actual 
case of the writer, the first only has the article, when they are either 
expressive of joint agents, or of objects of a single action or series 
of actions, or are subject to some peculiar connexion.* 

Before I consider some of the passages adduced by Bishop Middle- 
ton, I will endeavour to illustrate the rule by the following examples, 
occurring in the case of generals invested with a joint command, and 
taken from the Seventh Book of Thucydides (ed. Bekker.) 

Sect. 75 and 80. éddxee ro Nuxig kal Anpoobéver. 

—— 69. 6 d€ AnposBérnc cai Mévardpoc Kai EvObdnpoc . . Exdeov . . 

—— 33. 6 dé Anuocbévne cai Eipupcdwy . . . éxepawOnoar. 

——35. 6 d¢ A. wai E... ric ev vac wapardeiy éxéXevor. 

But before Demosthenes and Kurymedon had actually entered on 
their joint command, the latter, returning from his mission to Sicily, 
falls in with Demosthenes, and they each detach ships, from their 
separate, and at that time independent squadrons, to reinforce Conon ; 
in this case we have (31) déka vaic 6 A. cul oB..... ag’ ov avrot 
elyoy Evpréurover. Again, Gylippus and Sicanus (50) return to 
Syracuse from different missions, and accordingly the article is twice 
inserted. 6 d¢ LT. cai 6 &. év rovr@ rapijoay éc¢ Supaxovoag . .. « 

1. rdv ‘AXekavdpoy kai @ikurmoy. Asch. c. Ctes. 81. The passage 
itself stands thus:—é rodvy pey roy A. cal ®. év raic duaPodaic pépwr. 
Here roy A. cai ®. is “ the subject of A. and P.;’’ and the connexiorm 
which requires the single article is clearly simplified by the single 
epithet rodvy, forming a collective predicate to A, and ®. Place in con- 
trast with this the words which the orator has shortly before employed ; 
rurOavopa ... Anpoobervny . . « roy ®. kai roy A., Kal rag amd rourwy 
airiag dvoicey tx’ éué. There is no adjunct forming a collective 
predicate to ®. and A. 








—_———— 





— 





* This is, in fact, Kriiger’s rule, given in his note on Xen. An. vii. s. 16, and 
mentioned in the preliminary observations to the last edition of Bishop Middleton, 
p. xxix., as deserving of consideration.— Ep. 
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2. Thucyd. B. 1. in init. roy wéAepoy réy TeXowovynolwy Kat "AOnvaiwy. 
« The war in which the Peloponnesians and the Athenians were the 
contending parties’—i. e. the joint agents. 

3. Id. 10. rac peyloracg cai édayiorac. The historian says that 
Homer has mentioned the complements of the Boeotian ships, and of 
those of Philoctetes, the greatest and the least in the fleet, he sup- 
poses—i. e., as jointly affording a ground for estimating the average 
number of men to a ship. 

4, Demosth. c. Lept. (°§) ra Unpicpara, d roic Oaciog cai BuLavriog 
éypagn. The occasions of these decrees were similar, and their pur- 

rt the same, (namely, conferring certain customary rewards on 

reign benefactors of the state), and they are therefore brought for- 
ward by Demosthenes as the joint and coincident evidence of one point 
of his speech. 

5. Xen. UScon. beg yap abrove worep rove rpayydoue re Kal kwppdodc. 
Here rovg r. kai x. is “ stage-performances ;’’ of which tragedy and 
comedy are the constituent parts. 

6. The view here taken of the subject at once removes all difficulty 
with respect to the passage ray madAaxéwy x. 7... with regard to 
which the Bishop appears not altogether satisfied, and is not materially 
assisted by Scholefield. The oivoydoc, the payepog, &e., were all in- 
volved in the same treatment, in order to the due performance of the 
rite. So far from supposing Xen. to write negligently, | would main- 
tain that roy 6. cai rdw pe. would, in this case, have been a solecism. 

7. Arist. Eth. i. 8. év doe vrdpyet ro mpdrepoy Kal barepoy. Td mp. 
xal. t¢ implies, that xp. and ie. are both involved in each case. The 
meaning of the form appears to be similar to this in the other extracts 
from Arist. and Plato, and might be shewn more fully by giving the 
passages at length. 

The Bishop’s first rule, and that here proposed, may together be 
reduced to the following conclusion :—That when the article is pre- 
fixed only to the first of two or more nouns, &c., joined by a copu- 
lative or copulatives, they are, if compatible, attributives mn 
the same thing; and if incompatible, joint agents, or objects of a 
single action, or subject to some peculiar connexion. 

I can only add, that I cannot recollect any untractable example, 
though I could at once adduce many to illustrate and confirm the 
proposed rule ; and the obvious identity of its principle with that of the 
Bishop’s first is an additional evidence.* Similar in form to 2 Pet. i. 10, 
is rig geAoaogiag kai xevij¢ drarnc, (Col. ii, 8,) but the former passage 
involves terms of more importance. 

1 have been induced to transmit to you these observations, as 


bearing upon a work of established reputation, and no inconsiderable 
value in sacred criticism. X. 


P.S. I add a few selected passages, by way of supplement, which 


_— — —e 





* The examples given under Bishop Middleton’s second rule are, to say the least, 
exceptions to his theory of the article, supposing the second rule correct ; in the view 
here taken of them they are perfectly consistent with it. 
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may set the principle in a clearer light, and have left very little doubt 
on my own mind of its substantial correctness. 

Thucyd. i. 46. Ovaptes rorapds dpifwv rv Ocoxpwrida cai Keorplvyy. 
“ the common boundary of T. and C.” 

Td. li. 49, éy rp dpoig KaBeorhxet ré re whéoy Kal EAacooy wordy. 

Td. i. 51. ai eixoor vijes. . dca rév vexpdy cal vavaylwy rpooxopicBeioat. 
rey vy. cal vav. “ the mingled mass of dead bodies and wreck.” 

Xen. Cyrop. viii. 8. rd péy Aw mrvew unde aropirrecBar ere dtapéver: 
py wr. and yo) dx., involving the same principle, were component parts 
of one system. 

Plato, Apol. Soc. 27. oi rotrwy rarépes re xal olxeios (scil. gue teXSan.) 
Here z. and oix. are parties uniting in the pursuit of a common object 
—i.e., joint agents. 

The following are examples of the opposite rule :— | 

Xen. Cyrop. v. 5. 6 Kuakapns dé xai 6 Kupos dvaBavres él rovs Urrous 
iyyooyro. Thus far there appears no reason for the second article ; its 
insertion, however, is at once explained by what immediately fol. 
lows :—xal éri pév rp Kvatdper oi Mijdoe cixovro, émi d€ re Kipy oi 
Tlépoa. 

Plato. Menex. 3. && re yap rov Hewpuiews cai rod doreos ws dopévws 
cai oixeiws ddAHAoLs ovvéptay oi ToXirat. 

Heb. ii. 20. ebdAdyneer 'loaax rov "laxwB wai rov "Head. “ Jacob and 
Esau were separately blessed.” 

It is not intended to be inferred that several nouns &c. may be in- 
cluded under a single article, some of which are incongruous with it 
in number or gender. Of this an expression such as, roy wéAewy Kai 
oixwy Tas eloddovs, (Longinus de Sub. c. xliv.) is no example. 

If you should consider these remarks to be worthy of insertion, I 
may be induced to consider more fully the usage of the New Testa- 
ment on this point.* X. 


ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS, 


Sir,—Many writers have pointed out a general coincidence between 
the order of creation as stated in Scripture and the arrangement of the 
fossils in the different strata; but we may advance a step farther in 
this comparison ; for, even assuming that the actual order of creation 
is in some degree natural and fitting in itself, and therefore might 
have been hit upon by a happy guess, still the Mosaic statement 
attaches to the production of each day certain conditions which are 
purely arbitrary, and do not necessarily arise out of the transaction 
itself. These arbitrary conditions may be shewn to agree with the 
inferences of geology, and it is the object of the present remarks to 
point out this more remarkable correspondence. 


am 











* The Editor requested “‘ X.” to look at the passages collected at pp. xxvii —xxix 
of the last edition of Bishop Middleton, three or four of which seem to him not 
explicable on this rule. He hopes that the time is not so long past that “ X.” can- 
not be induced to fulfil his promise as to the New Testament,—Ep. 
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Any cosmogonist would naturally provide a fitting surface for the 
vegetation and animals that were to follow, but there could be no 
obligation to clog his statement with the particular doctrine of the 
subaqueous formation of all dry land and its subsequent elevation 
from the deep. (Gen.i.9.) It is concluded, as a fundamental maxim 
in geology, that the whole area now occupied by dry land was for- 
merly covered by the sea; we may next inquire into the agencies by 
which the land was redeemed from the waves.’’—Phillips’s Guide to 
Geology, § 43. 

Again,—a good cosmogonist would take care to create herbage 
before the animals that were to feed upon it; but he would hardly 
see the necessary fitness of making his primitive vegetation such as 
would grow under a humid and sunless sky. (Vide Brit, Mag., 
vol, ix., p. 57.) “An elevated and uniform temperature, and great 
humidity in the air, are the causes most favourable for the numerical 
predominance and the great size of these plants within the torrid 
zone at present. ...... Nor must we forget that we are always 
speaking of living species, formed to inhabit within or near the ay, 
the coal plants were of perfectly distinct species, and may have been 
endowed with a different constitution, enabling them to bear a greater 
variation of circumstances in regard to light.’’—Lyell, book i, ch. 6. 

The creation of the sun on the fourth day is the most arbitrary 
circumstance of the whole, and arrests the attention of the most 
cursory reader. Daylight was the work of the first period, but the 
shining of the sun was deferred till the fourth. However unexpected 
the detail of this arrangement may be, it most satisfactorily explains 
the geographical distribution of the coal plants, and supports the 
geological opinion that the temperature of the earth was originally 
independent of the sun. “ We have thus found clear indications 
that the ancient climate on the land was such, over a great portion of 
the globe, as to nourish plants of tropical forms. ... . . - Humboldt 
long ago expressed the necessary consequence of this pervading high 
temperature, by saying, that in this condition of the world there was 
properly no peculiarity of climate, but a general superficial warmth, 
depending on the then greater or nearer influence of the interior 
heat.’’—Phillips, § 65. 

After the emergence of the land from the sea, the soil might easily 
be considered sooner adapted for the habitation of amphibious reptiles 
than for the abode of land animals; but among the numerous forms of 
amphibious creatures it was quite an arbitrary selection to fix on 
“great dragons,’ (Gen. i. 21); the gigantic saurians of the geologist 
are here quite anticipated. “It is very remarkable,” says Cuvier, 
“that the first quadrupeds are reptiles of the lizard tribe; they are 
of various forms, and of a gigantic size.” 

The examples already given are sufficient to establish my position ; 
but if any force be allowed to my distinction between the beasts of 
the earth and the beasts of the field, I might proceed to speak of the 
intercalation of a whole creation of herbivorous non-ruminant animals 
between the period of great dragons and that of the beasts of the field 
for the use of Adam. Why was there any intermediate step, or why 
Vou. IN.—March, 1836. - P 
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one only, between the amphibious and land animals? Geologists 
inform us (vid. Lyell, book iv., ch. 18,) that this intervening class 
consisted almost entirely of such land quadrupeds as inhabit alluvial 

lains or marshes, and the banks of rivers or lakes, and that their 
habits were like those of the present rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tapir, 
and pig; consequently, they formed a class graduating between the 
strictly amphibious reptiles and real land quadrupeds. The fossils of 
this half-amphibious creation are found only in tertiary formations, 
and are confined to the regular strata of that period; on the contrary, 
the beasts of the field (the horse, ox, deer, that are associated with 
the other antediluvian genera,) occur only in diluvial loam or gravel, 
and are never found in any of the solid strata, 

‘hese remarks give no support to the common theory of a progres- 
sive development from a less complicated to a more perfect organiza- 
tion, but they certainly afford some grounds for maintaining a gradual 
desiccation of the earth's surface and of its atmosphere; for we may 
observe that the successive creations were adapted to the differ- 
ent stages of a decreasing humidity. (J.) Plants that grew in a 
humid and clouded atmosphere. (2.) Reptiles strictly amphibious. 
(3.) Quadrupeds half-amphibious, and frequenting lakes or rivers. 
(4.) Real land animals. (5.) Postdiluvian origin of rain. I have 
stated on a former occasion my reasons for supposing that there was 
no rain before the flood; its occurrence afterwards, by increasing the 
average dryness of the air, was a step onward in the course of desic- 
cation, if rain be considered the drainage of the atmosphere, as rivers 
are of the earth’s surface. 

Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


SCHISMATICS. 


Sirn,—Having given in your September number some remarks on the 
intercourse of churchmen with dissenters, allow me to continue the 
subject, and enter into a detailed examination of a view that is very 
common amongst certain members of our church in the present day. 
‘They do not deny that dissenters are guilty of schism, but they depre- 
cate the application of St. Paul’s words to them, because, say they, 
these men have dissented under peculiar circumstances, which have to 
a great degree divested the act of its criminality. 

Now, were the circumstances they allege most accurately true, and 
did they read/y distinguish present dissent from that in apostolic times, 
is it not enough that our dissenters are essentially schismatic ? They 
may differ from those in apostolic times. Of course schismatics in 
different ages will always be found to differ in some respects ; and it 
may be very useful to examine that difference and its causes. But 
can it have anything to do with thisquestion? It is surely nothing to 
the present purpose to consider even whether schism is a sin, much 
less whether the degree of its sinfulness varies in its different varieties. 
The fact that schism is committed is all we inquire into in considering 
this question. Ip like manner, we have nothing to do with the ques- 
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tion-- Whether a dissenter be a “ good man”’ or not on the whole, (1 say 
on the whole, because, as a dissenter, we believe him to be in some d 
wrong,) or whether, as “ Juvenis”’ would say, he can “lay his hand on 
his heart,’’ and protest that he is our brother? The question is settled 
without any reference to these points; but consider also, at our v 
best, what insufficient judges we are of any defence or palliation whi 
may be made for schism. God alone can judge of its merits, and to 
Him does the judgment belong; and it is presumptuous, it is unwise, 
and it is grossly unjust in us to attempt to decid respecting it our- 
selves. 

Such seems to me the only sound view of this subject. But should 
a man fail of seeing it in this light, and fancy still that his conduct 
towards dissenters should Taoone on the degree of their sinfulness 
compared with that of their predecessors in the first century—should 
he be of this opinion, and forthwith plunge amongst pleas pro and con, 
and weigh with judicious brow all that his own ingenuity and that of 
others can say on the subject, when he is tired he will, no doubt, gravely 
decide on something. But, agreeably to reason, can such a consideration 
lead to anything but interminable doubt? We know a few facts on 
either side may be, and this affords us sound ground for a short dis- 
tance ; but we soon reach a bog, on which there is no longer a secure 
footing, and, though fancy may descry a path across it, straight as 
an arrow, easy as an arrow’s flight, a man of sense will reject such 
jack-a-lantern guidance; and when he returns from his fruitless 
search, convinced at last that it must, in the nature of things, ever be 
fruitless, what so natural to him, if he is in any degree a sincere 
churchman, as to do what he should have done long before—turn to 
the church? He will then learn‘her deliberate decision, formally. re- 
peated not so very long ago—a decision which, he will not fail 
to remember, the church has never recalled, and which, therefore, 
notwithstanding our neglect,—yes, and even our contempt,—we all 
are at this day bound to obey. 

But, as there may be still some who will persist in calling our 
attention to their long list of the exculpatory circumstances which they 
fancy accompany present dissent, let us examine some of them. I 
will take those mentioned in a letter on “ Intimacy with Dissenters,” 
already referred to. I have nothing now to do with their truth 
or their fairness, but merely examine whether we have any right to 
say they are peculiar to our dissenters, and tend, on the whole, 
to prove their schism less sinful than that of disorderly persons in the 
apostles’ days. If lam not mistaken, such an examination, if it leads 
to nothing else, will at least shew the truth of what I stated above, 
a these comparisons can only confirm our doubts. To proceed, 
then:— 


First, amongst the list of circumstances supposed to make the 
schism of our dissenters more excusable than that in the apostolic 
times, appears—* Education, which makes many dissenters, while its 
prejudices keep them so.’ 

Had not the first Christian converts to struggle against disadvan- 
tages of this sort, from a general tendency to dissent arising from the 
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nature of their education? The Greeks, for instance, accustomed 
from their youth to revel in the most unrestrained philosophical specu- 
lation,—who, having lost their national liberties, clung to this their last 
remnant with peculiar affection,—how indignant must they have felt 
at a stranger who ventured to exercise amongst them such narrow- 
minded exclusiveness as to discard at once from his society any fol- 
lower who might presume to differ from him ? 

2. Ignorance of the nature of the visible church.—No Greek con- 
vert could probably remain long ignorant on this point, because it 
seems to have been a part of the Christian system on which the 
apostle, for some reason or other, and no doubt a wise one, laid consi- 
derable stress. Our dissenters are ignorant of it, because our clergy 
do not at present follow their example in this instance; and our 
churchmen, for the most part, are lax in following their directions 
respecting it. ‘To set against this difference, however, between 
the parties, we must remember that Greeks would feel a stronger 
natural objection to this doctrine than Englishmen. If they knew it, 
they knew it as a stumbling-block. All orientals, and the Greeks es- 
pecially, were distinguished above other people by their natural turn 
for heresy and schism. Witness their conduct during the early ages 
of the church. There was an intellectual subtility general among 
them—a mental defect peculiar to them, that made them prone to it 
to a degree of which we have little idea. When we balance this na- 
tural proneness on their side against the ignorance on that of our own 
dissenters, which, though gross, is neither universal nor often found 
entire, the advocate of the English schismatics can hardly claim the 
decision as in their favour. 

3. Few dissent from “envying’’ and “ strife’ in these days, it is 
said. i hope not. But how do we know that it was otherwise 
in apostolic times? 1 really believe many have been led into a no- 
tion that it was so from those words, ] Cor. iii. 3 :—* Whereas there 
are among you envyings and strife and divisions, are ye not carnal ?”’ 
&e.! ‘The inference is, indeed, passing strange; and I should not 
have supposed it possible, but that I know it is not without many well 
authenticated parallels, At any rate, no one has a right to assume 
that more used to dissent from envy and strife in St. Paul's days than 
do now. If he can prove it, let him do so; I have never seen 
it done, and do not believe it possible. 

4. Dissent is not disgraceful now, and with some quite the con- 
trary. ‘To which | answer, must not dissent always have been 
honourable amongst dissenters? Would not a Greek in old times 
have been as likely to take pride in thinking for himself as a dissenter 
now-a-days? Can any one suppose that the early church did 
not number among her members many men of weak characters and 
indifferent principles, w ho would think schismaties “ had a good deal 
to say for themselves,’ though, from what of energy of character, or 
other circumstances, they would not care to join them ? Can more be 
asserted than this respecting our own times ? 

5. Dissenters in the first century could not have been so without 
disregarding much that the w« hole Christian world then esteemed 
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sacred; but the general voice of the Christian world is not now 
against dissent. As to the first, let me ask—Have not our dissenters, 
generally speaking, something to struggle against in that respect ? 
Have they not a notion that they are doing wrong? Those who 
know much of the poor, even in dissenting neighbourhoods, must allow 
that they have it. And, as to the second, while I admit with sorrow 
that in this country the protest against schism is far less general and 
decided than it was in the purer ages of the church, and that there- 
fore this particular difference between the parties (the consequence of 
our own misconduct) is favourable to the dissenters of the day ; yet, 
as to how far it is so, 1 must remind you that the Christian world, 
though sadly divided, does still really witness in every land against 
schism, and denounces it in a voice that few can fail to hear, It is 
denounced wherever the Bible is distributed—our canons and our 
liturgy reiterate the condemnation ; and wheresoever the Romanist gains 
a footing he inculcates a fear and a dread of it with praiseworthy zeal, 
though it may not be a zeal according to knowledge. And further, 
upon this point it is not allowable to talk of “the whole Christian 
world’’ in the apostles’ times. A few poor men and their converts, 
scattered up and down in the large cities of Greece and Asia Minor 

in small detached parties, who were each surrounded by a hundre: 

times their own number of unbelieving countrymen, cannot with pro- 
priety be thus designated. By such an expression we impart a very 
false notion of the real influence exerted by the church in those days 
on the minds of its members. In many cases it would not have been 
more than that which one of our dissenting bodies would possess, if all 
other parties in the state consented to proscribe its members,—burn, 
hang, or give them to wild beasts, wherever they were found. All I 
want to shew is, that these comparisons, when carried on with any 
degree of impartiality, end in doubt; and are not by any means as 
favourable to our dissenters as their friends would have us suppose. 

6. They must have resisted apostolic authority.—True, But apos- 
tolic authority was not to them what it is tous. MWe know St. Paul's 
real character—we know his Divine mission; there is not one who 
dreams of a doubt about it: but it was otherwise with his converts. 
Most of them must for a long time have entertained strangely mixed 
notions of him. The majority in every city would ascribe his 
miracles to skill in the black art, and his converts, suffering from their 
influence, and the ill effects of their own previous opinions and habits, 
would not soon get rid of all feeling of the kind: and do we not know 
from scripture that his personal presence was weak, and that he was 
despised by many on that account? Our respect for the apostles 
cannot be lessened by any such feelings; may we not, therefore, con- 
clude that the respect general amongst them can have borne little re- 
semblance to our own ? 

7. A dissenter then must have been conspicuous in his resistance ; 
whereas now he only does as others do,—follows a multitude, &c. 
Does any one suppose, then, that those schismaties of early days 
whose names have come down to us were the only schismatics 
of those timesthat they had not very many followers, and that 
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whole cities and regions did not from time to time continue long more 
full of schismatics than of catholics? There is such strange ignorance 
of ecclesiastical history in such a notion, that I forbear to pursue it 
further. 

Now, Sir, whether in the above cases 1 have succeeded in shewing 
that it is extremely doubtful whether the present dissenters have not 
resisted quite as much light as ever shone upon those of early times, 
I leave it to your readers to judge. I have not endeavoured to 
do more, and I feel that in almost every case much more might have 
been said to the same purpose, and with much greater effect. My 
letter has now run to such a length that I have hardly time to notice 
the common application to this subject of Luke ix. 50 :—“ He that is 
not against us is for us.” I can only at present ask those who think 
themselves justified in such a use of the passage, what they can say 
against the counter-application of Mat. xii, 30:—“ He that is not 
with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad” ? Yours, &c., 8. P 


MOORE'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


LETTER IV. 


Sirn,—The arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland having been assigned to 
the year 432, Mr. M., in common with all who adopt that date, is 
somewhat perplexed by the assertion of Prosper respecting Celestine : 
—‘“ whilst he endeavoured to keep the Roman island catholic, he made 
the barbarous island Christian,” 


““* Et ordinato Scotis episcopo, dum Romanam insulam studet servare catholicam 
fecit etiam barbaram Christianam.’— Prosper, Lib. contra Collat., eap. 41. ‘This 
sanguine announcement was issued by Prosper, in a work directed against the semi- 
Pelagians, when the true result of Palladius’ mission had not yet reached him.” 
(p. 210, note. ) 


The term “ barbaram’’ being taken to mean Ireland, and the mission 
of Palladius being assumed to have terminated in a few months, 
Mr. M. with some reason observes, that the “ zealous anti-Pelagian’’ 
announced the conversion of Ireland somewhat “ prematurely.” It 
cannot be admitted, however, that there was not time for the “ true 
result of Palladius’s mission’’ to reach Rome before Prosper penned 
the sentence under consideration, for that mission failed (according 
to the date usually assigned to it) sometime during the year 43], and 
Prosper wrote against Cassian in 433. Now considering that Palla- 
dius is supposed to have reached Ireland early in the very year he 
left Rome, is it likely that intelligence respecting a mission which 
excited so much interest should be at least twelve, if not eighteen, 
months travelling from Ireland to Rome? Such an hypothesis 
ought to appear improbable, at least to Mr. M., who tells us (p. 214,) 
that “two or three of” Palladius’s “ disciples set out to announce”’ 
the death of this bishop “to his successor, St. Patrick, who was then 
on his way through Gaul ;’’ so that, if this statement be true, the news 
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of Palladius’ death must have reached nearly half way to Rome b 

the end of the year 431. But a more serious consideration is, 
that it remains to be explained what credit is due to the statements 
of Prosper on any subject whatever, if he could write so much at 
random as he is here represented to have done? Who will believe 
his assertion (capposins he made it,) that Palladius was the “ first 


bishop”’ of Ireland, after this his singularly premature announcement 
of the conversion of that country? But enough has been said of the 
“ill-fated missionary,’ Palladius; so turn we now to his more for- 
tunate successor. 

Here, however, let it not be supposed that I am about to canvass 
the merits or defects of Mr. M.'s Life of St. Patrick, for that were a 
most unprofitable undertaking. Indeed,—if one might say it without 
offence,—a cursory glance at that wonderful story is calculated to 
excite a suspicion that the legend must have been originally intended 
for some anile or juvenile branch of the renowned “ Fudge family,’’ 
and to the sympathies of that household it shall therefore freely be 
consigned, At the same time, one may be permitted to express one’s 
surprise how so grave an editor as Dr, Lardner is reported to be 
could be induced to believe that such a palpable romance forms any 
portion of the history of Ireland. And what is more, one may ex- 
io a hope that the Doctor will either abstain in future from making 
iis “ Cabinet Cyclopeedia’”’ the repository of such unsophisticated 
fiction, or else give his protestant subscribers due notice that he 
intends to give currency to popish fables. But to return ;—although 
it were next to useless to occupy time in the examination of such a 
composition as Mr. M.’s Life of St. Patrick, it may help to draw 
attention to an obscure but important portion of ecclesiastical history, 
if, to such observations as have already been made respecting the 
apostle of Ireland by some of your learned correspondents, I add a 
few notices of some points which have not yet been touched upon. 

Let us, in the first instance, then, notice some peculiarities con- 
nected with that creed which is found in the document usually 
known by the name of the “Confession of St. Patrick,’’ A transla- 
tion of that creed having been already given in the “ British Maga- 
zine”’ for October last, the doctrines embodied in it will be already 
een to your readers; for my own purposes 1 subjoin the original 

atin :— 


“Non est alius Deus, nec unquam fuit, nec erit post hune [posthac], preter Deum 
Patrem, ingenitum sine principio, a quo est omne principium, omnia tenentem (ut 
diximus): et hujus filium Jesum Christum, quem cum Patre scilicet fuisse semper 
testamur, ante originem seculi spiritualiter apud Patrem inenarrabiliter genitum ante 
omne principium; et per ipsum facta sunt visibilia et invisibilia; hominem factum ; 
devicta morte, in ceelos ad Patrem receptum ; et dedit ille omnem potestatem super 
omne nomen, ceelestium et terrestrium, et infernorum, ut omnis lingua confiteatur 
quia Dominus et Deus est Jesus Christus: quem credimus et expectamus adventum 
ipsius, mox futurus Judex vivorum et mortuorum qui reddet unicuique secundum 
facta sua, et infundit in nobis abunde Spiritus Sancti donum, et pignus immortali- 
tatis; qui facit credentes et obedientes ut sint filii Dei Patris et cohwredes Christi : 
quem confitemur et adoramus, unum Deuin in Trinitate sacri Nominis.” 


Such is the creed of St. Patrick, the wording of which is, in my 
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opinion, quite decisive as to the claims of the church of Rome, since 
every person, the least acquainted with the language of the ancient 
symbols of faith, will see, that if the author of this confession were 
the apostle of lreland, he must have been connected with some 
branch of the eastern, and not of the western, church. Let any 
one, for instance, compare this document with what are called the 
Nicene and Apostles’ creeds,—the symbols of the eastern and western 
churches respectively—and he will be at no loss to decide with 
which the wording of St. Patrick’s creed most nearly harmonizes. 
It is worth while, also, for those who have the opportunity, to com- 
pare the creed of the latter with the “ Professio Fidei’’ of St. Martin 
of ‘Tours, as given in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,’’ De la Bigne, vol. iv., 
Paris, 1624; or in the “ Bibliotheca Maxima,” vol. v., Lugd. 1678; 
since it will thus be farther evident how diverse the creeds of the 
assumed pupil and master are from each other. 

Thus tar, then, | think, may be concluded with certainty,—that 
the author of the creed found in the “ Confession of St. Patrick’ did 
not profess himself to be of the church which had at an early period 
adopted what is called the Apostles’ creed for its symbol of faith; 
nor did he square his belief by that profession of faith which is attri- 
buted to St. Martin of ‘Tours. In this conclusion I can scarcely 
expect Mr. Moore and the worshippers of the Romish St. Patrick to 
acquiesce ; but, still, direct internal evidence is never to be rejected 
for the sake of upholding fables or hypotheses. 

The next conclusion 1 draw from the creed under discussion is, 
that the author of it was a semi-Pelagian,—one of that school of 
heresy of which Mr. M.’s favourite author, Prosper, was so strenuous 
an opponent. All conversant with the writings which relate to the 
Pelagien and semi-Pelagian controversies will have noticed the ex- 
pressions “ qui reddef unicuique secundum facta sua ;"’—“ infundit . . 
. » +» pignus immortalitatis ;’’"— “qui facit credentes et obedientes, 
ut sint filii Dei Patris..” The first, though a strictly scriptural senti- 
ment, was introduced into the Pelagian confession of faith to mark a 
peculiarity in their belief, as opposed to those notions respecting the 
doctrine of grace which were maintained by Augustine; the expres- 
sion, “ infundit . . . . . . pignus immortalitatis,” also, in the creed 
of a Pelagian, had reference to his belief in the original opinion that 
Adam was at the first created mortal; whilst the phrase “qui facit 
credentes et obedientes,’’ &c., embodies the sentiment on which the 
semi-Pelagian controversy hinged. Let it finally be noted that, 
according to Sir W. Betham’s full and interesting account of the 

Book of Armagh, it would appear that the same book in which the 
confession of St. Patrick is found contains also a copy of the New 
‘Testament, to most of the apostolical epistles in which is prefixed a 
prologue, or argument, taken from the commentary of Pelagius. So 
that, putting these things together,—viz. the oriental phraseology of 
the creed of St. Patrick, (a phraseology in which all the Pelagian 
confessions of faith are couched ;) the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian 
sentiments which occur in that creed itself; and, lastly, the Pelagian 
prologues, in the company of which the confession of St. Patrick is 
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found ;—I conclude that this confession of St. Patrick, and the other 
contents of the Book of Armagh, formed the manual of some eccle- 
siastic of questionable orthodoxy. 

These conclusions are submitted to the consideration of the learned, 
with the apprehension that they may be regarded as startling novel- 
ties, and with the conviction that it is very probable they may be 
but the deductions of less extensive knowledge than the discussion of 
this subject demands. In a future communication, therefore, I pur- 
a with your permission, to place the different members of St. 

atrick’s creed in juxta-position with such matter as I believe will 
establish my position, and then submit myself to the correction of 
those who may think it worth while to point out the errors of 
C. E.G, 


{Errata in Letter I1I.—For “ Abbye Boyle,” read “ the abbey of Boyle ;” for 
“edited by Gisborne,” read ‘‘ edited by Gibson.) : 


ASSOCIATION WITH HERETICS, 

Mr, Eviror,—I have just risen from the perusal of Mr. Newman's 
sermon on the tolerance of religious error. [{Vol. 2, xxiii,} Like bis 
other writings, it is able, zealous, sublime. I am not such a slave to 
names as to shrink from its conclusions because the world calls them 
bigoted. At the same time, since the line of duty which he prescribes 
would be attended, not only by many painful circumstances, but by 
an apparent diminution of usefulness, 1 cannot adopt it without being 
fully convinced that it is the line prescribed by Scripture. Mr. New- 
man’s principle appears to be, not to use hospitality or shew kindness 
to heretics,—of course Socinians must be included, perhaps all who 
dissent from our church. 1 cannot reconcile this, view of the subject 
with St. Paul’s words—* If any of them that believe not bid you to 
a feast, &c.”’ 1 Cor. x. 27. This seems to imply association with 
infidels. Again, 1 Cor. vii. 16, the reason for not separating 
husband and wife, is what Mr. Newman would call expediency, The 
apostle does not rest his rule on the inviolability of the union, but 
in the practical effects which may be expected. Does not this appear 
to justify an association with unbelievers for their good? Aguin, is 
it for individuals to act upon the principles of 1 Cor, v. 9—13. Am I 
called upon to separate from professed Christians, against whom the 
church has issued no censure? Now, if dissenters are to be looked 
upon as members of the church, they in general have no censure pro- 
nounced against them; if they are not members of the church, are 
they not, so far, just in the condition of the heathen ? 

I have no pretensions to oppose such an authority as Mr. Newman ; 
but, till these doubts are satisfied, I cannot take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of acting on my private judgment, in contradiction, as far 
as I know, to the general custom of churchmen, If any of your 
learned correspondents will favour me with their sentiments, they will 
oblige one who is practically at a loss as to the path of duty, 

W. 1 R. 
Vou, IX.— March, 1836. 24 
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ST. MARTIN OF TOURS. 
Sir,—As I live in the country, and my library is limited, I have it not 
in my power at once to refer to the books by an appeal to which 
your correspondent “ H.’’ justifies the evil character which he has given 
of the deceased Bishop of Tours. I am constrained therefore, for the 
present, at least, to leave him in undisturbed enjoyment of his success, 
in shewing that one whose memory has hitherto heen deemed worthy 
of respect was really undeserving of it. But may I venture to ask 
him, whether anything is gained to the cause of C hristianity by 
bringing (gratuitously, and without any, at least apparent, occasion, ) 
evil accusations, even though justly founded, against our deceased 
brethren, and raking up the ashes of one who has sle pt in his grave 
1400 years, for the purpose of shewing that they are not tree from 
stains of corruption? Will it not be better (except where duty or 
necessity obliges a different course) to leave the office of accuser’ 
to him whose name it is? I will say no more than to assure “ H.”’ that, 
in what he calls “ allusions to himself,” in my former letter, | had, and 
could have, no intention of any personal disrespect to him. I merely 
meant it as a general argumentum ad hominem, whoever he might be, 
ce rtainl, . in this case, entire ly ignolum mili, 


A Recror or St. Marrin’s. 





ON ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 


Sir,—Every one who has turned his attention to the defective state of 
ecclesiastical discipline in the church of England—the only point of 
attack which its adversaries can maintain—must be thankful, when 
they see, by such letters as those of “ Miles” and “F. D.,” in the 
February Number, that the minds of others are being awakened to the 
subject. 

I hope your two excellent correspondents will forgive me for sug- 
gesting, that the most profitable way in which they can seek to pro- 
mote the object they have in view, w ill be by communication with their 
bishop. They, who ure the chief pastors of eve ry parish within their 
respective dioceses, have the dee pest interest, and the highest respon- 
sibility, for its state of discipline. If the members of their flocks, both 
clergy and laity, will but regard them, as they are, the fathers of their 
flocks, and communicate with them on occasions of doubt and diffi- 
culty, the best and happiest results may be expected. But if they are 
regarded as unapproachable,—which is most erroneous,—they are 
deprived of the opportunity of doing the good they might. I venture 


to recommend this course especially to “ F. D.,’ 


,» because I am sure 
that he will find his hands strengthened, and his mind relieved, when 


he shall have availed himself of the advice of one whom God has 
placed over him, and to whose advice, in all cases of doubt, the rules 
of the church require him to have recourse. 

It may be some satisfaction to “ F. D.” to know, that Lam speaking 
from personal experience, 1 view the point alluded to in his letter, pre- 
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cisely as he does; and were I alone, and independent, and the respon- 
sible person, should be prepared to act accordingly, and, after due 
warning, and caution, and preparation, to carry it farther than, I con- 
ceive, “F. D.” contemplates. But my diocesan views it differently ; 
and as he is the chief pastor of my parish, and I am bound, by ever 
consideration and obligation, to follow his advice, (where the chee 
has not decided to the contrary,) | feel perfectly relieved of the respon- 
sibility, and feel sure that | am but fulfilling the intention of the great 
Head of the church, by complying with the advice of him whom He 
has placed over me. 

With regard to the arrangement at Keswick, is it not possible that 
the clergyman there is acting with the advice and sanction of his 
diocesan ? If so, he is not, J conceive, offending against ecclesiastical 
order. Would it not have been better to have ascertained this point 
before holding him up as an irregular person ? ALPHA. 


DIVINITY FELLOWSHIPS. 


Sin,— Your correspondent, who signs himself “ A Cambridge Man,” 
will be glad to read again, (for I presume | am only refreshing his 
memory,) that in former days great care was taken in regard to 
divinity fellowships in both our famous Universities. A book of arti- 
cles, for ecclesiastical causes, concerning ministers, dispensations, &c., 
was Offered to Parliament in 1584. The bishops answered each 
article in the book; the fourth of which relates to the point in question. 

To some of your readers this interesting historical document may be 
new. It is to be found in the third volume of Strype’s “Annals,” and 
in the fourth of Wilkins’s “ Concilia.”’ 


The Fourth Article. 


“It is here to be provided, that where in certain colleges, and cathedral and 
collegiate churches, the foundation or statute requires such as are there placed to be 
ministers, it shall be lawful for such as are known to profess the study of divinity, or 
otherwise be lawfully dispensed withal, to retain, as before this act they might, any 
fellowship, or prebend, within the said colleges, notwithstanding they be no ministers. 


“ The Answer of the Bishops to this Article :— 


“I. This utterly overthroweth the foundation and statutes of almost all the colleges 
tn Cambridge and Oxford, being founded principally for the study of divinity, and 
increase of the number of learned preachers and ministers. And therefore, not only 
the master, provost, warden, president, &c., by the said foundation and statutes, are 
bounden to be ministers, but divers others also of such societies are likewise bounden 
to enter into the ministry by a certain time, or else to yield their places to others. 

“TL. It will deprive the church of England of the worthiest, best learned, and 
wisest ministers and preachers. For there is no comparison between such ministers 
and preachers as the universities continually yield, in respect of such foundations and 
statutes, and others, being no university men, or not entering into the ministry while 
they remained there; as at this day is notorious. For although there are divers 
that can preach, &c., yet they have no substance of learning in them, neither are 
they able to stand with the adversary, either in pulpit or disputation—a thing as 
well required in a minister as exhortation is. 

“IIT. If this device take place, where the universities yield now great number of 
preachers and ministers, they would not then yield one for twenty. And so the 
number of preachers, which are now thought to be very few, would then be much 
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less ; and at length the utter decay of the study of divinity, and the very next way fe 
bring in popery and ignorance again. 

“IV. It overthrows the degrees of the university, which are taken in divinity, as 
the batchelorship and doctorship ; for even since the foundation of them both, it hath 
been perpetually used ; and it is by statute required, that none should take any of 


these degrees, but such as are in the ministry ; and, indeed, it is both inconvenient 
and absurd that it should be otherwise, 


“'V. At this day there are in the university of Cambridge an hundred preachers 
at the least, very worthy men; and not many less in the university of Oxford ; and 
the number daily increaseth in both, to the great benefit of the church. But if this 


{device} might take place within these seven years, there would not be five ministers 
in either of them. 


‘VI. It would cause men all their lifetime te remain in the universities, so that 
there should be no succession. 


“VII. It also overthroweth the foundation and statutes of all cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and taketh away the chief and principal reward for learned 
preachers ; for the best livings for worthy men are in such churches, 


“ VIII. It taketh away the wisest, best learned, and gravest divines, such as do 
and are most able to withstand, not only papists, but other sectaries also. 


“IX. Every one, to keep these places, would openly profess the study of divinity, 


and secretly study the one law or the other, or physic, or some trifling study, all his 
life long. 


“X. There will be no care of profiting when there is xo trial thereof—which is 
most special by open preaching ; which were absurd to be done by no ministers. 

‘* XI. Any which hath been a student may, under pretence of studying divinity, 
without any trial, obtain deaneries, provostships, &c.” 


There are six more exceptions, by the prelates, relating to preachers 
and the church service. ‘They pronounce the article as intended to 
overthrow all colleges, and to extinguish the study of divinity. 

Thus much as to the divinity fellowships. There is another of 
your correspondents, in the last Number also of your valuable 
miscellany, who is desirous to ascertain, from old parish-books and 
documents, information relating to burial fees. 1 beg to refer him to 
such information, in various particulars, throughout the curious volume 
entitled “ Illustrations of the Manners and Expenses of Ancient ‘Times 
in England, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, 
deduced from the Accompts of Churchwardens, and other authentic 


Documents, &c.”’ 4to, Lond. 1797. An Oxrorp MAN. 


ON CLERICAL SPORTING, 
lt gave me the greatest pleasure to find that the subject of 
clerical sporting was taken up by one of the correspondents in your 
Number for February; and I trust that a subject of such urgent im- 
portance will not be suffered to drop without being fully discussed, 
and pressed upon the attention of the church. I respect the motive 
by which your correspondent “ Observer’ has been influenced in the 
use of the gentle and almost timid language with which he has in- 
troduced this subject ; but I think that the exigency of the case is such 
as not only to justify, but to demand a higher and a louder note. He 
must be grievously insensible to the state of public feeling, and to its 
pressure upon the clerical members of the church, not to perceive that 
our very existence, as a national establishment, requires more than 
ordinary circumspection, diligence, and self-denial. 


Str, 


I confess that I 
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am among the number of those who consider “huntings, hawkings, 
dancings, taverns, and plays’ unbecoming the clerical order, incon- 
sistent with their sacred engagements, and at variance with the high 
and holy calling wherewith they are called. 

But even taking lower ground, and supposing, for one moment, that 
the practices, which even the council of Trent denounced, were not 
evil, or at least were ofa doubtful nature; yet, surely, something is 
due to public opinion, and it would be no very costly sacrifice to make 
to the church we love, if, in this hour of her difficulty and peril, her 
ministers were to lay aside pastimes which cause many of her most 
devoted friends to mourn, and the great body of her enemies to 
triumph. Most thankful shall I be if the attention which this subject 
excites among your readers cause any of our clergy to lay aside the 
recreations referred to, which are denounced by the large body of 
thoughtful people among ourselves, and are not tolerated in any other 
Christian comunity,* and to expend the time and money which 
they have unprofitably consumed on more holy and more useful 
purposes, Amicus EccLest®. 


EEE 


DR. MURRAY. 


Siz,—Your article upon Cuurcn Marrers, in the Number for 
February 1836, contains the following sentence with reference to 
Dr. Murray’s use of the words “a Christian bishop,” as applied to 
Bishop Monk :—* Will Dr. Murray honestly and openlyysay,,that he 
believes any protestant bishop to be a bishop at all?” Sir, Dr. 
Murray will not honestly or openly say any such thing—he cannot ; 
and I willshew him why in a very few words. Bishop Doyle decides 
the question for Dr. Murray, in his evidence before the House of 
Lords, on the 21st March, 1835 :— 

“Do the Roman catholic hierarchy of Ireland acknowledge the 
ordination in the protestant establishment to be carried on in an un- 
interrupted succession, as in the church of Rome ?—The ordination of 
bishops is one thing, and their mission, or spiritual jurisdiction, is 
another thing. MWe have some doubt with regard to the validity of or- 
dination of English bishops of the establishment, That doubt dons not 
arise from the manner of ordination, but it arises with regard to the 
valid ordination of one of the archbishops of Canterbury—lI believe, 
Matthew Parker. It is a matter of fact, about which we cannot be 
well acquainted, and therefore a doubt remains on our minds. 'Then 
as to the mission which a bishop, when validly ordained, has, or has 
not. We do think that no bishop, outside the pale of the Roman catholic 
church, has this due mission.” 

What will Dr. Murray say to this? Why does he apply a title 
which he does not acknowledge ? Upon the same principle as that 


* This assertion is quite incorrect, in point of fact. Of course, the prevalence of 
a practice is no defence of it.—Eo. 
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by which he calls the Bishop of Gloucester to account for the use of 
language which, in the very same letter, he admits himself to be 
“persuaded that nothing in this world could have induced the bishop 
to utter.” Effect is to be produced in the one instance by consenting, 
kptcewe Kapiv, to charge a man with an imputation, in spite of his own 
self-conviction in that man’s favour; and in another, by according to 
him, ad captandum, a title which he believes in his conscience that 
no bishop, “ outside the pale of the Roman-catholic church,” has a 
right to. 

I subjoin, for more general purposes, the data upon which the 
doubt of the Romish church concerning our episcopacy is grounded, 
from the same evidence :— 

“The doubt you have stated respecting the English church rests 
upon a doubt, whether there was a direct succession ?—Yes, whether 
the person who undertook to consecrate Dr. Parker really was a 
bishop or not. 

“ Whether there is not a link wanting in the episcopal succession ? 
—Yes; but we distinguish the succession of order from the succession 
of spiritual order, or mission. The succession of order we would re- 
cognise, were tt not for this doubt ; but the succession of mission, or 
spiritual jurisdiction, in an ecclesiastical view, cannot be admitted 
by us, without denying the unity of the catholic church.” 

Possibly one of your correspondents may have the means of com- 
municating some information as to the state of the case in the conse- 
eration of Dr. Parker, who succeeded Reginald Pole in the arch- 
bishopric ; the succession whereto stands thus :—Thos. Cranmer 
1533. Reginald Pole, 1556. Matt. Parker, 1559. * Ws Be 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


Sir,—Having, from those specimens of M. De Lamartine’s “ Devo- 
tional Poems” which have appeared in the “ British Magazine,’’ been 
led to form a favourable opinion of that author's religious opinions 
and feelings, | was much disappointed on meeting with the follow- 
ing most objectionable paragraph in his “ Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land :"’— 


* Altogether the era of the prophets, considered historically, is one of the least 
intelligible eras of the life of this fugitive people. One perceives, however, and par- 
ticularly in the epoch of Elijah, the key to the extraordinary organization of the 
community of prophets ; they were evidently a holy and lettered class, always op- 
posed to kings ; the consecrated tribunes of the people, exciting or appeasing them 
with their songs, their parables, or their menaces ; forming factions in Israel, as the 
press and popular oratory does among us; struggling against each other, first with 
the weapon of their words, and next with lapidation and the sword; exterminating 


* The doubt refers to the old Nag’s Head story; which, however, Dr. Doyle 
surely did not believe. Dr. Lingard has given itup. “ W. F. PP." will find the 
subject fully discussed in Mason's Vindicia, or Le Courayer. It was very well 


stated, shortly, in the Witness, an able paper, published at Sheffield, a few weeks 
ago.— Ep. 
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each other off the face of the earth, as Elijah exterminated hundreds; then falling 
themselves, in turn, and making place for other dominators of the people."—Vol. i i. 


p- 369, 2Qnd edit. 


This extract may perhaps draw the attention of Christian heads of 
families to the dangerous tendency of a publication which, besides 
containing, in other places, many false religious sentiments, would, in 
the passage quoted, make out the prophets of Israel to have baeli 
nothing more than the Hunts and Cobbetts—the Humes and Roebucks 
and O’Connells of Jewish antiquity. G. 


MR. DOWLING. 


Sir,—When I quoted Mr. Dowling, in my letter to Mr, Maitland, as 
saying Of Milner, that “at the time he wrote, and for many years 
atte T, ‘there was no one in this country who could have written “such 

1 history better than he did,” | thought the language too plain to be 
a ualeemeeds and felt myself authorized to state, that the verdict 
thus given placed Milner “ at the head of his class, as having done 
that which no one else could have executed better.” 

Mr. Dowling does me now the favour to say, that | am quite weleome 
to his “ verdict,” but that | must take it with his “ own interpretation.”’ 
If this interpretation had accompanied the verdict, there would have 
been reason for requiring them to be taken together. But how could 
1 know Mr. Dowling’s sense of the passage, except from its plain 
grammatical import ? And I hope it wiil be acknowledged that I 
have neither ch: inged his words, nor put any force upon their meaning. 

It appears, however, to me, that, instead of interpreting, Mr. D. 
wishes to set aside his verdict ; and that, under cover of explaining it, 
he literally explains it away. “A man is not (he says) the less ig- 
norant, because he happens to be ignorant in company.’ Certainly 
not; but when that « ‘company includes the ecclesiastical scholars of the 
whole nation, during half of the last century, and many years of the 
present, it can sce arcely be denied that Mr, Dowling, by saying “ no 
one could have written such a history” better than Milner did, places 
himself in the dilemma of having libelled the literary capacity of the 
age, or of having ascribed to Milner higher praise than his friends had 
ever claimed for him. 

Mr. Dowling interprets his verdict thus :—“T said, that it was ‘ the 
best apology for Milner,’ that he did but partake of the common 
ignorance of ecclesiastical subjects.’ This is not what the writer 
really said, but what he now wishes he had said. His exact words 
are those which I have given above; and it is only necessary to 
glance at the verdict and the interpretation, in order to judge how far 
it was possible for me to have elicited the new meaning out of the old 
words. 

In further explanation of his “ verdict’? on Milner, Mr. D. adds, 
“It certainly is something to his credit, that he knew more of this 
branch of literature than a number of men who were in other respects 
vastly his superiors.” This comment, like the former, looks small 
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enough by the side of the text—* No one in this country could have 
written such a history better than he did.’’ Yet, with all this soften- 
ing down of previous testimony, more is said for Milner than the 
witness desires to say ; and the evidence is, in some respects, the more 
valuable, because of the reluctance with whinh it is given. I need 
nothing beyond Mr. Dowling’s own illustration to prove the’ point. 
« A man may know more about the structure of the human body than 
all the rest of the people in the parish, and yet be very little qualified 
to write a treatise on anatomy.” Very true; but to make the cases 
parallel, instead of “parish,” read. “kingdom,’’ and take the period 
from the middle of the last century to nearly the er time ; and 
then I should feel no difficulty in contending, that the best anatomist 
in England, during that term, could not be a weak man; and if he 
wrote at all, would not have produced an utterly useless and worth- 
less treatise on anatomy, The application of the argument is easily 
made. I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Joun Kine, * 


* To the Rev. H. J. Rose. 


Sir,—Not wishing to take up any unnecessary room in the “ British Magazine,” | 
proceed immediately to notice, as briefly as I can, the two points in my recently 
published letter to Mr. Maitland, on which you have animadverted. 

With regard to the first ; when I said the whole controversy sprung out of Mr. 
Maitland’s work, I had no intention to insinuate either “ that no one but Mr. Mait- 
land has thought ill of Milner,” or “that the subsequent charges against Milner have 
been made on Mr. Maitland’s sole authority.” It never even occurred to me, that 
my words were liable to such an interpretation ; if it had, | would have taken care to 
express myself with more precision. I assure you, I never had the slightest doubt 
that your own opinion of Milner was formed independently of all authority ; and 
that, whether right or wrong, it was the result of your own reading. I would, with 
great pleasure, retract anything I have ever written, which should leave a contrary 
impression on the reader's mind ; but I cannot, even now, when you have directed 
my attention to the subject, imagine that my words have any such meaning. Surely, 
it is one thing to suppose that a given controversy sprung from some particular 
work, and quite another to suppose that the mover in this controversy had derived 
his own information on the subject from that work. If you (for instance) had made 
use of that work, and of it only, in a controversy, I cannot think there would be any 
impropriety in maintaining that the controversy sprung from it. This is precisely the 
case now between us. I found nothing in the way of evidence referred to by you, 
except the volume of “ Facts and Documents ;” and therefore I inferred that the 
controversy sprung from this volume. Had I said that the controversy “ turned” or 
“hinged” upon it, I suppose all ambiguity would have been prevented, and the pur- 
pose for which I make use of the fact would have been quite as well answered. 

As to your second point, I am not sure that I perfectly understand what you mean 
to assert. 

In your letter to the ‘‘Christian Observer’’ you spoke of Mr. Maitland as being both 
- ready ” and “ able to go fully into this matter ;” and spoke of it in such a way as to 
leave no doubt that you were entirely in his confidence. You then proceeded imme- 
diately to warn Mr. Scott, “from referring to what you had already by you, that 
a very few weeks of study would ensure a harvest of strange errors in facts in 
Milner,” &c. Now, I certainly did not suppose that, in these consecutive sentences, 
you were speaking of two distinct classes of objections, i issuing from different quarters, 
against Milner ; but that, all along, you referred to something which Mr, Maitland 
was preparing, "and the substance of which he had submitted to your inspection. 
This I know was Mr. Scott’s opinion, when he read your letter ; and I have never 
yet met with a reader who thought otherwise. What makes it difficult for me to 
understand your present explanation is, that if Mr. Maitland’s second letter to you 
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The Analogy of Faith ; or, an Attempt to shew God's Methods of Grace 
with the Church of Christ, as set forth in the Experience of David. 
By the Rey. J.T. Holloway, D.D. London: Hatchards. 1836. 8vo. 


Dr. HoLtLoway will not, it is hoped, be offended, if it is said, that 
a work like his makes one think that the present attention to the 


does not contain the threatened harvest of accusations, that harvest has either pre- 
maturely perished, or remains yet to be reaped. Of such an alarming fact | had not 
the faintest conception, till I saw your letter. 

You acknowledge these points to be of no ‘ great consequence in themselves.” 
Whether they are, or are not, I can sacrifice them without reluctance, if my view of 
them is erroneous. ‘The charge against me, of conducting the controversy in an 
“unusual spirit,” is too vague to be met by explanation, though, perhaps, it might 
justify or excuse a retort. But I neither desire to judge, nor fear to be judged by 
those who are committed to the opposite side of the controversy from myself. A 
more impartial tribunal than either you or I can erect, must decide between us. I 
make no objection to your pointing out any inaccuracies, great or small, in my 
pamphlets. I have been as careful as I could to avoid, but I never pretended to be 
free from them. I am, Rev. Sir, yours respectfully, 

Joun Kuna. 


Answer to the foregoing Letter, 


Sir,—In reply to your letter, I have only to observe, that I hardly think the ob. 
servant reader will allow you to escape, as you appear to wish, from your own state- 
ments. I gave an opinion on Milner; some months afterwards [ read a book by 
Mr. Maitland, containing much stronger remarks than mine. It had been published, 
I think, two or three years. When I was attacked, not for speaking without 
authorities, but for speaking wrongly and injuriously of Milner, my answer was—It 
is no new thing for Milner to be thus spoken of; why did you not attack Mr. 
Maitland two years ago? 

You now state this to the public, as if Mr. Maitland was my authority, and as if I 
had adduced him as such. ‘The public, at least, will know that | never produced 
him as authority, but for a different purpose ; and that I never expressed or evinced 
the slightest intention of appealing to authorities. Allow me then to say, that it 
appears to me hardly likely to answer even your own object, to endeavour to make a 
person say for one purpose what he has obviously said for another. 

With respect to the second matter, you leave wholly out of the question your own 
former statement. You said, that | had seen Mr. Maitland’s pamphlet; and | 
answered most truly, not only that it was not written at the time, but that it was not 
even thought of. Although a detailed proof of Milner’s inaccuracy was necessary, 
Mr. Maitland had not, till long after that period, decided either the ‘ot of Milner 
which he should take, or the mode which he should pursue. I charged you then with 
making a very unwarranted statement, in saying that | had seen what did not exist 
for some months after the time alluded to. Your only answer is, that you cannot 
then understand a particular expression in my letter; that is to say, you cannot un- 
derstand how I could have in my portfulio many noteson Milner, whether of my own 
or other people’s, at that moment ; how I could say, that in a very few weeks I could 
bring forward plenty more, and yet, how I could not have seen a pamphlet which was 
hot written. What the difficulty is I really am ata loss to know, To the sneer 
which you make at the loss of the possible collection of details, I shall not reply. I 
am satisfied that you have already quite enough details to answer, without my 
troubling myself to increase their number. I can assure you that I claim no sort of 
respect, or regard, either for judgment or powers ; and yet I venture to think, that 
adding to the list of Mr. Milner’s inaccuracies would not be a hopeless task even for 
me, lam, your faithful servant, H. J. Roser. 


Von. IX.—Marvh, 1836. 2 R 
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tenets of the papistsis to be reckoned a great good, as it will make 
many churchmen have a clearer view of the object of the articles, 
Dr. Holloway, in common with many others, evidently thinks that 
our church gladly took the opportunity of proposing a system relative 
to those very obscure and difficult points which have ever agitated 
mankind,—the freedom of man’s will, the Divine fore-knowledge, and 
all the questions connected with them. Whereas, there can be little 
or no doubt that, following the wise plan of former ages, our fathers 
were rather anxious openly to contradict and gainsay errors which 
they had found productive of pernicious consequence. On this account 
they especially contradicted the popish system of justification, in its 
full extent; and the articles which are now too often a source of dispute 
among churchmen, holding different opinions on the various points of 
the quinquaricular controversy, are, in fact, special renunciations of 
those mischievous errors in opinion which, in practice, led to some of 
the worst corruptions of popery. When the popish system of justifi- 
cation is more fully weighed by churchmen,—as we may hope it 
will now be,—it will be found how carefully almost every expression 
in this part of our article, is framed to contradict it, just as certain 
phrases in the Nicene creed are to contradict Arian errors. 

Avoiding (as is usual in this Magazine) the discussion of the points 
here referred to, the reviewer of Dr, Holloway may yet venture to 
say, that the view of Calvinism which is enounced in Dr. H.’s pre- 
face, and is a very common one, is, after all, far less calculated to 
command respect than the open, direct, and unshrinking accept- 
ance of that system in all its fulness, For example, Dr. Holloway 
says, that there is a distinction between a natural and moral inability 
to accept such and such a belief or line of conduct—for it would be 
unjust to punish a blind man for not seeing, but not unjust if he 
wilfully shuts his eyes. Now, how does this distinction apply ? Surely 
Dr. H. must allow, that the whole question turns on this point,— 
whether the moral blindness of our nature is not what he calls a natural 
blindness also, or, in other words, whether they who are condemned 
for their unbelief, or their sin, ever had either the power of believing 
or acting rightly, or ever had such an offer of grace made them as 
they had the power of accepting. For Calvinism, in its full extent,— 
fearful as to the writer it seems,—he is yet aware that much may be 
said; nor can any one be inclined to speak lightly or rashly of a 
system which has been propounded and accepted by such men, and 
with such power, as Calvinism has been. But for the sort of timid 
Calvinism (if one may so speak without disrespect) which will accept 
the system, and yet reject the painful parts of it, because they are 
painful,—which is common in the present day,—it is difficult to feel 
the same respect. Men either have or have not the power of ac- 
cepting or rejecting the offers of mercy in the Gospel: we may take 
which side we please of this question ; but we cannot choose one side, 
avd then have the benefit of the other. 
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Lexilogus ; or, @ Critical Examination of the Meaning and Ktymology of 
numerous Greek Words and Passages, intended principally for 
Homer and Hesiod. By Phil. Buttman, L.L.D. Translated and 
edited by the Rev. J. R. Fishiake, late Fellow of Wadham, 
London : Murray. 1836, 8vo, 


Tue English public is really very much indebted to Mr. Fishlake, for 
giving them the means of access to this charming book. The re- 
viewer, perhaps, may be a little prejudiced, having a very strong 
(some may think a very strange) love for that kind of discussion of a 
word which a good lexicon presents. But in this case, each word has 
an admirable essay on it, in which not only the word itself, but nume- 
rous passages bearing on it in the authors who most frequently use it, are 
illustrated, with a spirit, a taste, an ease, a knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity, which make Buttman one (to English tastes especially) of the 
most delightful of the German scholars of modern days. He does not 
possess the metaphysical subtlety of Hermann, but, in return, neither is 
he led away, as that very great scholar occasionally is, into carrying his 
theory out with that strict and logical severity which the wilfulness 
of human beings, and the various accidents of human life, forbid. 
Nor, again, are his works a painful study. Always acute, but always 
lively and interesting, they shew not only the accurate criticism 
of a grammatical scholar, but the refined feeling of (one had almost 
said) an amateur of philology. Buttman never wearies, but leads one 
on to feel the same interest in his subject and his author as he feels 
himself. 

Mr. Fishlake has done his part exceedingly well, both in the trans- 
lation and the addition of some valuable notes. 





A Collection of English Sonnets. By R. F. Housman. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 


Mr, Housman has given us a very agreeable volume, bringing together 
some of the best specimens of our English sonnets, from various 
writers, and thus enabling us to compare their merits in this trying and 
delightful kind of composition. There is a large selection—as there 
should be—from Wordsworth ; and only one or two are omitted, which 
the reviewer would wish to see in a selection. 


ee 


The Poetical Works of the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. London; 
C. Tilt. 1836. pp. 370. 
Tus is a collection of Mr. Dale’s works, in a very elegant little 
volume. They are so well known already, and have been so much 
admired, that it is not necessary to say anything on them here at 
length. Were it necessary to bespeak the favourable opinion of the 
public, that should assuredly be done, if anything said here could 
effect that object. Some of the minor poems have a tenderness 
and truth of feeling, and a purity of language, of which it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. 
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Remarks on the Progress of Popery. By the Rev. Edward Bickerstetlr,: 
Rector of Watton. London: Seeleys. 1836. 12mo. pp. 71. 


Mr. BicKERSTETH recapitulates some of the various facts ‘which have 
been stated, tending to shew the increase of popery. In his views 
with respect to certain prophecies, he will-not hear of any doubt or 
difficulty, but insists that the pope is the man of sin, &c. &c., with 
the same decision and positiveness as that infallible head of the church 
would deny it. The first cause for the pro of this fearful error 
Mr. B. dec to be the neglect or loss of the precious doctrine of 
salvation by grace, and then proceeds at once to a most vigorous and 
long attack on the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
whose publications that loss is distinctly marked. He thinks there is no 
reasonable hope of any cure of the evils of the society in the pro- 
ceedings of the Tract Committee. 

It is not intended to enter into debate with Mr. Bickersteth on 
these points, here or now. No one can doubt to what all these incul- 
rane of the society, and the determination to alter its tracts, must 
ead, But it may be well to point out the extreme injustice with 
which the society itself is treated. Mr, Bickersteth charges the 
society with a departure from the principles of the Reformation, and 
with keeping back the truth, because it has declined republishing 
l‘ox’s Book of Martyrs. Surely charity might have suggested many 
very sufficient reasons. First, the society is strictly a charitable 
society, and its object is to offer Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts, to 
the poor, at such an easy rate that they can manage to purchase 
them, or to offer them to the charitable subscribers on such terms that 
they can give many away. Now, Fox consists of three folio volumes. 
Republish it in as small a size as you can, and it will cost from two 
to three guineas. How many copies of a book at this price will be 
bought by the poor, or given away? It may be very convenient to 
poor clergy, or zealous laity who are not rich, to have a cheaper 
edition of Fox ; but is the society justified in expending its funds for 
others than the poor? Then, again, although no one now doubts 
Fox’s veracity, or his general accuracy, yet it is a very serious thing 
for a public body, etilihecitg most of our bishops, in a time of con- 
troversy, to put forth a work of such enormous size, as they will 
certainly be held responsible by their adversaries for every historical 
statement so put forth. Does Mr. B. think that the papists would 
desire anything better than, in the midst of the present feeling against 
them, to have the means of diverting attention to an historical con- 
troversy? On these grounds alone the writer of these lines (as a 
member of the society) would have voted against the society’s pub- 
lishiug Fox. But if Fox is so necessary, and there is such a demand 
for him, why does not the Tract Society undertake the task? Has 
Mr. Bickersteth no influence there ? 

Mr. B. says that the kirk of Scotland has fallen away from the 
great protestant doctrines of the reformers. That is an accusation 
with which we have nothing to do. Then, our “ leading journals” 
are another cause of the progress of Popery. One leading journal 
glories in letting men’s creeds alone. Why does not Mr. B. name ? 
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Again, we heave given up declaring, as the reformers did, that 
the pope is antichrist and the man of sin. Mr. B. then gays, \in his 
note on, this, that our articles are full of testimonies against pa 
doctrines. Indeed they are, and pity it is that this is not better under- 
stood... But what has this to do with the question? Whether the 

is. the man of sin, or not, what is there in our articles which 
has. the slightest shadow of approach to that declaration? If that 
ought to have been plainly set forth, Mr. B., instead of eulogizing our 
reformers, ought to reproach them sererey Again, he says that in 
the homilies the pope is called the man of sin, and proceeds. to quote 
the passages. But not a word on the subject is said; and although 
there is (and very properly) very strong language as to the monstrous 
evils of the popedom, it seems to the writer that saying that the pope 
onght rather to be called antichrist than Christ’s vicar, and that 
many of the practices of popery are such as are described in the king- 
dom of antichrist, fall very far short of the sense in which Mr. B, 
considers the pope as the one antichrist described in Scripture, In 
short, speaking in public documents, our reformers were very properly 
cautious. With respect to some of Mr, Bickersteth’s remedies, the writer 
must beg leave to be sceptical. No one, however, can doubt Mr, B’s 
zeal, though they may entirely disagree with his opinions, 





The Works of William Cowper ; with a Life, by Robert Southey, Esq. 
(Vol. ll. of the Life). London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1836. 


Tue present volume of Mr. Southey’s Life of Cowper is a precious 
addition to the stores of pleasure and improvement for which English 
readers are indebted to this distinguished writer. No page of Mr, 
Southey’s prose can be read without pleasure to the ear; and none, 
where the great interests of man are concerned, without improvement 
to the heart that is capable of it. In the present work, in addition to 
these attractions, we shall have, for the first time, a complete Life of 
Cowper, by one who, as a poet and a man, is equally qualified to 
speak of that great poet, and most unhappy man; to appreciate all 
the various gifts of his highly-gifted, but unbalanced, mind; and to 
discriminate between reason and madness, health and malady. The 
whole volume, containing many new letters, will be read with deep 
interest ; for one is never tired of Cowper’s domestic life ; and such a 
view as Mr, Southey has given would revive an interest that had died 
away. 

There is one most valuable addition to our critical stores, in the 
present volume, in a view of English poetry, from Chaucer to Cowper. 





Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary's Journal, from February to 
August, 1835. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1836. 
Tuts journal of Archdeacon Wix is most earnestly recommended to 
general notice. It is full of interest; and many readers will indeed be 
surprised to know the fearful hardships encountered by those who 
attempt to carry the comforts of religion to the poor settlers on the 
shores of Newfoundland. ‘To make his way through wild woods and 
snow ; to sleep in the open air, on the snow; to take all chances of 
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wind and weather, at the most inclement season of the year ; to have, 
as his greatest luxuries, a bed by the fire of some smoke-dried but: 
and to go on in this way, from day to day, for months, is the lot of 
those who, like Archdeacon Wix, undertake the office of the New- 
foundland missionary. The comfort whiclr they give to those who 
have no minister, no books, no schools, no access to the means of grace, 
are their earthly reward. And they who may read in this simple 
narrative the affecting expressions made use of by many of the poor 
English settlers, their bitter regret for having so often neglected the 
sabbath at home, and their high value for these casual means of attend- 
ing divine worship, will know that this reward is a great one indeed. 
It may be hoped, too, that many who read will be induced, when they 
see what a comfort bibles and prayer-books were to these desolate 
people, to give a little assistance, at least, to this object. 





Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar, Translated. By J. Nicholson, B. A. 
London. 


Dr. Ewatp has long been known as a very able labourer in the field 
of oriental, and especially of Hebrew, literature. His very clever dis- 
sertation* to shew the unity of design, composition, &c., which per- 
vades the book of Genesis, in opposition to the writers who divide it 
among as many authors as their caprice may lead them to fix upon, 
and seem to imagine that its composer only collected these sybilline 
leaves, appears, by the trouble which Hartmann gives himself to an- 
swer it, (in his “Inquiry about the Composition, Age, and Plan of the 
Five Books of Moses. Rostock. 1831,) to have given the supporters 
of the fragmentary hypothesis more annoyance than any work on the 
same side of the question. Dr. Ewald, however, must not be claimed 
as an authority by the supporters of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
although he makes some considerable strides towards assisting them in 
establishing their position. He considers it as proved, that the first 
four books of the Pentateuch must have been in existence previously 
to the tenth century before Christ. His Hebrew grammar has long 
been highly thought of: its great merit appears to consist in the fulness 
with which the analytic part of grammar is treated, and in the ability 
with which the difficult question of the Hebrew tenses is discussed, in 
which portion of the grammar, by considerations founded on the dis- 
tinction of aoristic and of relative time, he endeavours to give reasons 
for the apparent anomalies in their use, and investigate the conditions 
which regulate it. The writer may be permitted, while he expresses 
his admiration for the learning and ability of Dr. Ewald, to say, that 
he sometimes refines with rather too much subtlety; that is, when 
he attempts to determine, from the style of a small passage in Scripture, 
the part of Palestine from which its author came ; ¢ and that he some- 
times generalizes, with respect to the usages of the Hebrew language, 
on insufficient data,—an instance of which is given in the work of 
Hartmann, above referred to. These remarks are only made to in- 
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* Die Composition der Genesis Kritisch untersucht von Dr. H. A, Ewald. 
Brunschweig. 823. 
{ Gram, p. 3. First Edition. 
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duce those who use this grammar to bear in mind that they must 

sometimes take the trouble (as they ought to indeed, whatever 

grammar they use,) to investigate for themselves. It is a valuable 

contribution, at all events, to the stock of Hebrew criticism in our 

language. 

A Letter to Andrew C. Dick, Esq., Scotch Advocate, on his Disser- 
tation on Church Polity. By the Rev. John Collinson, M.A., Rector 
of Gateshead. London: Rivingtons. 1836, 


Tuts little volume shews much thought and good strong sense, It 
often shews, with great force, the absurdity of the arguments against 
establishments, by carrying them out to their legitimate conclusions, 
it always fairly meets the question ; and one only regrets, that it is an 
answer to what seems a very poor performance, instead of being a 
substantive and original treatise on a question which Mr, Collinson 
appears qualified to treat very ably. 





The Confession of Faith of the Church of England, in her Thirty-nine 
Articles. By Thomas Stephens. Edinburgh: Fraser and Co, 
1836. 12mo. 


Mr. Stepuens’ name has often been before the readers of this 
Magazine. He is the editor of a very excellent and useful periodical 
in Scotland, called the “ Episcopal Magazine,’ and the author of a 
“Guide to the Service,’ highly creditable to him. A more zealous 
episcopalian cannot be, nor one at all times more ready and anxious 
to exert his best abilities in the cause of truth. In the present small 
exposition of the articles, he has entered on a more difficult task, but 
has executed it in a manner highly creditable to himself. Here and 
there one could wish a phrase altered, or a short passage expunged ; 
but, as a whole, it does Mr. Stephens, as a layman, great credit. 





Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. Newman, Fellow of Oriel, &e. 
Vol. Ill. London: Rivingtons. 


Wuen the public call for a second edition of a first volume, and for a 
second and third, the critic may have the pleasure of feeling that his 
services are not required, and that his expressions of warm approbation 
are superfluous. If any one should complain of too much severity, 
let him remember what this age is; and that if there is any fault, it 
is one on the right side. A correspondent has sent the following 
letter: — 
Tu the Editor of the British Magazine. 

Sirn,—In the hope that Mr. Stanley, or some of the readers of his late 
pamphlet, may light on the pages of your Magazine, | send the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Newman's advertisement to his third volume of sermons :— 


“It may be advisable to notice here, for want of a better opportunity, a 
mistake in an extract made from the author’s second volume of sermons, in 
Mr. Stanley's late pamphlet. The extract stands thus, in page 22, second edition 
of the pamphlet: — By a priest, in a Christian sense, is meant an appointed 
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channel, by which the peculiar gospel blessings are conveyed to mankind— 
one who has authority to apply to individuals those gifts which Christ has 
promised us generally, as priests of mediation.’ 
“In the sermon itself, the concluding words stand as follows :— which 
Christ has promised us generally as the fruits of his mediation.’ "—p. 338, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Partesr. 





Observations on a Memorial to his Majesty, §c., from certain’ of the 
Clergy of the Church of Ireland. By a Churchman, Dublin; 
Milliken. London: Fellowes. 1836. 


Tuts very spirited pamphlet (containing, in an appendix, all the letters 
of Dr. Dickinson and others in defence of the memorial, and in repl 
to them) most ably and powerfully exposes the evils which would 
arise from the system recommended in the memorial. So many of 
the reflexions apply to the case of England, that the pamphlet is 
warmly recommended to English readers. 


Doctrines of the Church of Rome, and Disorders of Ireland. By the Rey. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan. London: Mortimer. 1836. 


Tuk statements in this pamphlet are, if possible, more curious and 
important than those relating to Dens. Mr. O’Sullivan has closely 
examined the conferences, of which we have heard so much, and 
has discovered what must be called most remarkable coincidences,—viz., 
that, very shortly after a discussion among the priests, inquiring who 
are really the possessors of the benefices, the tithe war was proclaimed 
by the priests; that after a discussion as to the duties of military with 
respect to heretics, the addresses in the chapels to the soldiers were 
such as to make it necessary for an officer to accompany the men, 
and soon. These matters are of the very highest moment just now, 
and, coupled with other curious and striking facts related by Mr. 
O'Sullivan, make this pamphlet one of the most striking which have 
lately issued from the press. 


Al Defence of Christianity. By M. D. Frayssinons, Bishop of Her- 
mopolis. ‘Translated by J. B. Jones. London: Printed for the 
Author, and sold by Rivingtons. 2 vols. 8vo. 1836. 


Tuts is really a remarkable work. In the year ]1803—i. e., when 
everything godless reigned in Paris, M. Frayssinons commenced a 
course of lectures to young people, chiefly of the higher orders, on the 
evidences, in the church of St. Sulpice. They were suspended in 
1809, resumed in 1814, and concluded in 1822. They embrace not 
only the direct evidences of Christianity, but several lectures on 
Natural Theology, on the moral order of things, the immateriality of 
the soul, the providential Governor of the world, free will, religion as 
the basis of morals, &c. After this, M. Frayssinons proceeds to prove 
the truth of the Mosaic dispensation, and then proceeds to the direct 
proofs of the trath of the Christian revelation. These two last points 
are comprised in the second volume ; and it only is justice to the author 
and translator tg say, that the arguments are not only extremely well 
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stated, but ‘in a manner very well adapted to be popular with a 
tolerably-educated audience. There is enough learning and informa- 
tion to attract and command attention, and a remarkably fluent and 
agreeable style. The argument is well conducted, and embraces all 
the leading topics urged by the advocates of the Gospel. It is almost 
to be regretted that this was not a separate work, as it would have 
been of a size better adapted for general circulation, and would have 
been a valuable addition even to the various treatises on the eyidences 
which we already possess. ‘There is nothing whatever to characterize 
the book as the work of a Romanist, as the author does not enter on 
the consideration of doctrines. With respect to the subjects treated in 
the first volume, there is, unquestionably, a good deal of ability shewn ; 
but it is very difficult to discuss metaphysical subjects before a popular 
audience with advantage. At the same time it must be remembered 
that to an audience so perfectly free (as too many Parisians in 1803 
were necessarily) from all knowledge of the commonest truths of 
religion, very ordinary observations might be productive of much 
advantage. The translator's style is easy and pleasant. 





Tue following Sermons, Pamphlets, and Minor Works deserve 
notice :—Some excellent Remarks on the Neglect of the Afternoon Ser- 
vice, by the Rev. A. Cooper, whose second collection of prayers ought 
also to have been noticed with commendation some time ago. No 
common Sermon, by the Rev. John Wordsworth (son of our great 
poet), called Church Membership and Discipline should be better under- 
stood, and more zealously maintained. (London: Rivingtons.) <A 
Sermon, by the Rey. G. Cole, of St. George's Chapel, Barbonine, 
called The Appeal of a Pious Monarch to a willing People. (London : 
Nisbet.) Summer Visits to a Country Village, by Mrs. Bowles 
(wife of the venerable and excellent poet.) The Elements of Latin 
Grammar, by R. Hiley. (12mo. London: Simpkin and Marshall.) 
Archdeacon Butler (a great authority) says, that “ where he has 
examined it, it is done with care and ability; it is short, clear, well 
selected, and likely to be very useful.”’ 

Mr. Cuurton has commenced an Illustrated Bible, with Plates, 
from designs by Messrs. Westall and Martin. Mr, Churton super- 
intends the notes. How eight engravings and the fifty first chapters of 
Genesis, with notes, can be given for one shilling may well be a 
marvel, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE “BATH AND DEVIZES GUARDIAN,” 
‘(TRANSPORTATION OF A BISHOP TO BOTANY BAY.” 


“We intended, but for the overpress of other matter, to have alluded in our 
last to the appointment of Archdeacon Broughton to the bishopric of 
Australia. Really it is high time that this sort of creatine, as well as the 
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exporting, these ecclesiastical manufacturings was put a stop to. What pre- 
sumption can be more impious, in the Christian sense of the thing, than for 
set of sinners, for whom in the day of judgment, perhaps, it shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, to sanction the pretence of CREATING, as 
it is technically termed, a spiritual being for éxportation to the antipodes, 
there to assume apostolic functions,—yes, even to impart divinity, by what is 
presumptuously called holy ordination? Is not ‘ the time arrived,’ as the expe- 
diency slang would have it, for crying down such imposture as a mockery of the 
religion of the lowly Jesus, which passes a sentence so severe on the hypocrite, 
and the foundation of which is humility and meekness of heart? Let it not, 
however, be supposed that we have any objection to the transportation of the 
whole fraternity, with all their trappings, to the antipodean regions, provided 
the islanders of the southern Pacific Ocean are desirous to possess themselves 
of specimens of ‘the pomps and vanities of the world,’ as precious in their 
kind as any to be found in these northern tracts of the habitable world.” 


(This ** Bath and Devizes Guardian” is said, whether truly or not, to be 
under Mr. Roebuck’s direction. The perfect nonsense, the temper, and the style 
of this extract will certainly justify the supposition in the opinion of those 
who have had the misfortune to hear the Hon. Member’s speeches, or read any 
of his productions. From this passage it appears that the writer hates bishops, 
and means to abuse them. But what he thinks of themwho can tell? Of 
the mode in which they become bishops, or what is supposed by churchmen 
about them, it is perfectly clear that he does not know one word. Indeed, it 
may fairly be doubted whether the person who could string such entirely 
senseless words together, could be mace to understand what churchmen have 
said on the matter. | 


— = 


COPY OF A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY-ROAD. 


Lapigs anv GentLEMEN,—A paper is in circulation, headed ‘‘ Orphan Work- 
ing School: Protest and Reasons.”* It is signed by the names of forty 
governors,—thirty-six gentlemen, and four ladies, from among the ministers 
and laity of the unitarian party. Under the specious pretence that modern 
unitarians are to be identified with the presbyterians of former times, it is 
sought to revive the union of different denominations of protestant dissenters 
in the Sabbath-evening lectures, during the summer months, at the institu- 
tion; which, to the satisfaction of a majority of the governors, and the 
increasing patronage of the public, have been discontinued for two years. ‘The 
combination of orthodox ministers with unitarian ministers, in conducting a 
religious service, is obviously hopeless; and the lecture, if revived, must there- 
fore be unitarian. The legality of discontinuing the lecture is now as dis- 
tinctly established by the opinion of counsel (Messrs. Jacob and Wigram), as 
the moral expediency of it has been fully proved by experiment. The senti- 
ments of the majority of governors must be now decidedly expressed, in order 
to settle the question; and that can be done only by the presence of the 
governors at the court on Weduesday next, February 3rd, in order to support 
their former orders. 

Observing the union, zeal, and activity exhibited in the paper referred to, 
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* The Editor regrets that the length of this paper prevents its insertion just now. 
He must say, that in his opinion, as far as argument goes, on the intention of the 
founder, and on precedent, the Socinians have the best of it. This is one of the fruits 
of the amalgamation principle. Either Socinianism must be taught, or this fearful 
evil is to be remedied by doing away with all public worship! Such are the conse- 


quences of deserting the plain rule of duty. The result of the meeting was, the 
doing away the service. 
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we do earnestly request the favour of your personal attendance at the court, to 
be held at the King’s Head, Poultry, on Wednesday, February 3rd. The chair 
will be taken at twelve o’clock precisely. 
N.B. Ladies as well as gentlemen, being governors, are entitled to attend and 
vote. 
We remain, ladies and gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
(Signed by forty-six governors.) 


ROMANISTS’ OATH. 


’ 

Matra Gazettes to the 11th of January have been received. It appears that 
the council of government established in that island in May last, has at length 
been organized, although not without some unexpected difficulties. ‘The Ro- 
man-catholic Bishop, who was honoured by his Majesty with a seat in that 
council, being scrupulous to a degree not to be found in the consciences of all 
Roman-catholic legislators, hesitated as to taking the required oath, and 
particularly that part of it which rans—* I will never exercise any privilege 
to which | am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the protestant 
religion, or protestant government of the United Kingdom.” These words of 
alarm made so strong an impression on the good bishop’s mind, that he thought 
it right to apply to the Holy See for an interpretation as to how far they 
might compromise his imperative duties to his intolerant church. The council 
was, after many months’ delay, constituted and installed on the 29th of De- 
cember, and the members sworn, with the exception of the bishop, who did 
not present himself, the Holy Father, the pope, not being willing to counte- 
nance with his infallible approbation the words of the Catholic oath. It ap- 
pears, then, or rather it seems certain, from the highest authority, that these 
words are to be understood in their plain and ordinary sense, as always con- 
tended. 


CASE OF DISTRESS. 


Tue following case of distress is strongly recommended to the benevolent. 
Mr. Scargill was the author of two papers on the “‘ Anatomy of Socinianism” 
in this Journal, which his unfortunate illness prevented his completing. Ifa 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital could be got for one of the boys, it would be 
a great point. 

The Rev. William Pitt Scargill, for some time minister of the chapel 
in Churchgate Street, Bury, and latterly a member of the established 
church, had, in the last three years, nothing to depend on for maintenance 
save the little which an aged mother, living with him, could spare from an 
annuity of 20/., and the small proceeds of his literary labours. Under the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties and incessant exertion, his mind became 
gradually weakened, an affection of the brain ensued, and after suffering there- 
from: several weeks, (during which he was, with his family, indebted to the 
kindness of friends for daily support,) he breathed his last on Sunday evening, 
leaving a wife and two sons, (one aged nine and the other seven,) with means 
of subsistence for a very short time only. A subscription for their relief has 
commenced, and any charitable contributions will be thankfully received by 
the Rev. H. Hasted; Thomas Robinson, Esq.; and Mr. Deck, who would act 
as trustees for the widow and her children. 


REV. W. P. MANCLARKE. 
Tue following case is recommended to the consideration of the benevolent :— 


The Rev. Witttam Parorave Mancrarke, M.A., of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, after having performed for thirteen years the duties of a licensed curate 
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in the parishes of Hardley and Thurlton, in the county of Norfolk, is obliged 
to retire from the charge, in consequence of a deprivation of sight. By this 
most lamentable occurrence, his income is so much reduced as to leave but a 
very scanty pittance for the support of a wife and five children, the eldest not 
yet five years of age. The nature of the ea with which it has pleased 
God to visit him is such as to preclude all hope of his ever being able to con- 
tribute, by own exertions, to the maintenance of his family, or even to super- 
intend the education of his children. Under these circumstances, the friends 
of Mr. Manclarke are anxious, if possible, to raise such a sum as will enable 
them to purchase a small annuity for his benefit ; and thereby mitigate, in some 
measure, the difficulties in which he is placed by so heavy a dispensation ; but 
it is only b appealing to the benevolent they can hope to accomplish this 
most desirable object, which they trust will not be deemed unworthy of support. 

The truth of the above statement is attested by the undersigned :— 

Thomas Watson, Rector of Thurlton and Hardley ; Thomas Drake, Rector 
of Intwood ; John Gilbert, Rector of Cantley ; Edward Hibgame, Cik., Nor- 
wich ; Johnson Grant, M.A., Kentish Town, and Rector of Binbrook; Henry 
Melvill, M.A., Camberwell; Charles Etheridge, Starston, Norfolk; John G. 
Crosse, M.R.C.S., Norwich. 

Trustees for carrying into effect the above purpose: John Kitson, Esq., 
Norwich; and Charles Etheridge, Esq., Starston. 

Donations will be thankfully received at the banks of Messrs. Gurneys and 
Co., Norwich and Norfolk, and Messrs. Barclay and Co.; Messrs. J. Hatchard 
and Son, Booksellers, Piccadilly; and Messrs. James Nisbet and Co., 21, 
Berners Street, London. 

Among the Subscribers nade” 
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OUTRAGES UPON THE PROTESTANT CLERGY OF IRELAND. 
ANSWER TO DR, KINSELLA. 


Tne following fearful catalogue has been published by the Kilkenny Moderator, 
in reply to the letter of a popish bishop, named Kinsella. It fatally corrobo- 
rates all the statements made by the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan and the other 
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Irish clergymen, but yet we have reason to believe it is defective in a great 


degree :-— 
4 may be remembered that the Bishop of Gloucester said, that manv of the 
rotestant clergy had been murdered, and others brutally assaulted. ‘To this, 
r. Kinsella gave a flat denial, asserting that it ‘‘ was not true,” and adding, 
«J have heard but of the murder of one protestant clergyman,—and that 
occurred some years ago, and had no connexion with the state of religious or 
political feeling ;” and then he proceeds to say—* I call upon your lordship 
to give the names and residences of the protestant clergymen who have been 
murdered and assaulted.” ‘“ To save some trouble to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter,” says the Moderator, “ we publish the sabjoined :"—(a brief extract is 
here given) 
1829.—October—The Rev. Mr. Going, incumbent of Mealiff, county Tip- 
perary, ASSASSINATED by insurgents on his return home from Thurles. He 
was shot through the heart when within half a mile of his own house. De- 
cember 17th—The Rev. Mr. Day, curate of Roscommon, rirep at by one of 
three men, but escaped without injury. A man named Edward Moran was 
executed for the offence in the month of April following. 
1831.—Feb. 28—The Rev. Mr. Willis, residing in Rossbercon, in this 
county, WAS PELTED, and HIS CARRIAGE SHATTERED, on his return home from 
this city. Sept. 24—The steward of the Rev. David Seymour, near Bosagher, 
MURDERED. The steward of the Rev. Mr. Peacock, of Moate, r1nep art. 
1832.—Jan. 24—The Rev. Irwin Whitty, rector of Golden, in the diocese 
of Cashel, sroNED TO DEATH, on his return home from the sick-bed of one of 
his parishioners. Oct. 25—The Rev. George Huston, rector of Feighcullen, 
near Naas, was snot in his own lawn, while overseeing some of his workmen. 
Dec. 14—The Rev. Mr. Fergusson, Timoleague, Cork, on his way to Bandon, 
was attacked by a number of persons. The unfortunate gentleman sought 
refuge in a house, but he was dragged out and MurpERED. Sept. 9—As the 
Rev. N. H. Mandeville, curate of Kilbeacon parish, was on his way to Mulli- 
navat, he was met by a party of ruffians who made a furious attack upon 
him. They pe.ttep stones after him, some of which struck the horse on 
which he rode, and knocked the animal down. Oct. 2—The eldest son of the 
Rev. M. Goold, rector of Borrisokeane, County Tipperary, was DREADFULLY 
BEATEN and LEFr FoR DEAD, near Moate. Oct. 20—The house of the Rev. 
John Kearney, of Bamfort, attacked ; the door broken open, several articles of 
furniture destroyed, and fire-arms taken. Dec. 14—The Rev. Charles Caul- 
field was met by five ruffians close to the demesne of Woodsgift, one of whom 
KNOCKED Mr. Caulfield OFF HIS HORSE BY THE BLOW OF A STONE. 
Same date—The same evening, the house of the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, of Power- 
town, was attacked. Several shots were FIRED into it, but no entrance 
was effected. 
1833.—Sept. 2—The Rev. Wm. Scott, rector, rirep on at Pallasgreen, 
county Tipperary. Two of the party afterwards taken by Mr. Scott and his 
sons. October 9—Several trees, the property of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of 
Shronehill, county Tipperary, destroyed. October 29—The Rev. Thomas 
Caulfield, on his return from Waterstown, county Tipperary, was PELTED 
WITH stonEs. He escaped unhurt; a stone 4lbs. weight burst in one of the 
panels of his gig. Dec. 20—Rev. Mr. Ferguson, on his way from Tallow to 
Carlow on a jaunting car, was pursued and peLTED wits stones by a gang 
of ruffians. 26—The steward of the Rev. Henry Stannard, of Ballydowell, in 
this county, WAYLAID AND BEATEN by three men. 
1834.—Jan. 7—The Rev. Mr. Whitty, surrounded by a mob, who threat- 
ened to murder him and his servant. Being well mounted, they escaped. Jan. 
25—The steward of the Rev. John Spray attacked; several suoTs rinep in 
his house. Feb. 23—The Rev, A. Armstrong, on his way to Ballyphilip, 
county Tipperary, FiR&D at, but escaped. March 7—A suor rirep through 
the drawing-room window of the Rev. Lloyd, rector of Fennor, co. Tipperary. 
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1835.—Feb. 11—As the Rev. John Murphy, rector of Kiltullagh, coynt 
Kerry, was returning from a funeral, he was pelted with stones, one of which 
cut through his hat and inflicted a peep wounp in his head. March 98~— 
The Rev. G. Carr insulted by aman in the churchyard of Old Ross, and 
ordered “ to hold his tongue.” June 2—Thé Rev. Mr. Dawson, while walking 
across a field, was suddenly attacked by three mtn, and MURDERED, at Ballin- 
carrig, about 9 miles from Limerick. 


———- -— 


RATHCORMAC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 


Ballinterny, Rathcormac, Ireland, Jan. 16, 1836. 
Six,—In your paper of the 6th instant, | perceive by your leading article that 
you are endeavouring to place the Rathcormac affair before the English public 
in the true point of view. As I am individually interested in having the mat- 
ter faithfully laid before the public, I take the liberty of stating a few particu- 
lars, the truth of which you may rely upon. Jé¢ was in consequence of a message 
sent me (through one of my bailiffs) by the widow Ryan and her neighbour, that | 
went to her farm to distrain, as 1 had every reason to believe, that on my 
arrival there with the military, the tithe would be paid; and I am borne out 
in considering the information correct, by subsequent circumstances. On my 
arrival at her farm, and while the mob, which was d almost entirely of 
strangers, was opposing the entrance of myself, bailiffs, fo d military, the widow 
sent une of her sons, who is still living with her, to pay the money, but he was 
compelled to return into the house; and, subsequently, when the firing was 
over, and the military had withdrawn to an adjoining field, she came out of 
the house to me, and offered to pay me the amount of tithe; but my feelings, 
at that moment, were such that I could not take it, nor have I ever since been 
paid it. I mention this to shew you that she was prepared with the money 
actually in her pocket, and that she only wanted an excuse to be allowed to 
pay. e story of my calling upon her, even over the dead body of her son, 
which has been made so much of by Mr. O'Connell and the other agitators, is 
totally groundless, and I declare most solemnly that such never took place. 
I can prove, by the testimony of one of the police who attended me, that no 
such demand escaped my lips, and that I did not either then or during my stay 
at that farm, know or suspect that her son was shot; nor was I certain of his 
death until the following day. The speech of Mr. O'Sullivan, as quoted in 
your paper, is substantially correct; and if a fair and impartial investigation 
were to take place, the fact would disclose itself, that 1 was innocently tre- 
panned into this unfortunate business. Until this occurred, I may truly say, 
without vanity, that | was a favourite among the people, and stood on good 
terms with all my neighbours ; but since this occurred, I have been persecuted 
by the agitators, and my protestant congregation actually deterred from coming 
near my church; so that, during the last year, my Sunday attendance at 
church is confined to my own family and servants, the safeguard which is 
afforded me by government, and one other family. If you wish to be informed 
of any other particular, let me know, and I will immediately furnish it. I 
trust you will excuse me for thus trespassing upon your otherwise better 
employed time, and believe me, Sir, your obliged and humble servant, 
W. Ryper, Archdeacon of Cloyne. 








“Ir the Whig Radicals have a particle of gratitude in their composition, they 
will be ready to own their obligations to Rathcormac. The unhappy occur- 
rence there has afforded any easy theme for their orators and writers to enlarge 
pat whenever their arguments were running short, while their powers of 
a remained unimpaired. All this time, however, it was remarkable enough, 
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that neither Mt, O'Connell nor any of the Irish papists, with a whole ministry 
at their nod, thought it worth while to bring the matter before the cognizance 
of Parliament. Our readers,perhaps, may guess why they were thus backward; 
—if they cannot, we can inform them. The fact is, that Archeacon Ryder 
went to distrain at the request of Widow Ryan; that she had probably been 
induced to make the request, that, while she paid her dues, she might appear 
to do so by compulsion (a contradictory state of things not uncommon in 
Ireland) ; that her neighbours, having discovered her intention, brought a mob 
of strangers, in order to overwhelm whatever small party might accompany the 
Archdeacon with a view rather to a mere demonstration than with any ex- 
pectation of being called upon to act. This mob of lawless ruffians (for they 
were nothing more nor less) assaulted the police ; and the first shot which was 
fired, was an act of necessity, in order to save the life of a police-man, and 
actually “intercepted this attempt to murder.” The widow's son was unhap- 
pily killed in the course of the short struggle which took place ; and deep as 
must be our sorrow that any innocent blood (for we believe the son of the 
widow guiltless of having connived at the conspiracy) should have been shed, 
yet when the necessity of self-defence requires soldiery to act, all who are 
present are involved in one common danger, as they usually are in one com- 
mon guilt. The soldiers were in a situation almost like an ambuscade, where 
it was thought they might have been easily overwhelmed ; and they could not 
have retired on the first obstruction without the greatest danger, and the pro- 
bability of a far greater loss of life than actually took place. They had gone 
armed, for bitter experience had taught them that police parties might be tre- 
panned and murdered—as a party of more than fourteen had been, not very 
long before, in Kilkenny! This is the real history of Rathcormac; and we 
think the man must be stone-blind who does not see how convenient a topic 
it affords for the lying journal, or the seditious orator, but how very incon- 
venient it would be to the agitators of Ireland to see it fully investigated in the 
House of Commons. It would be inconvenient to the parliamentary trader 
in agitation to have his own malpractices proved in the very cause which he 
selected as the best ground of vituperating his enemies,—and, accordingly, 
Rathcormac will never be investigated by parliament, or at least, not at the 
request of Mr. O‘Connell.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


-_—— —— 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Meeting of this Society was held at their chambers im St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 15th February ; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. There were present the Earl of Harrowby, the Bishops of London, 
St. Asaph, Bangor, and Gloucester, Lord Kenyon, Lord Bexley, Rev. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, P. Pusey, Esq. M.P., Joshua Watson, Esq., George 
Gipps, Esq., Rev. H. H. Norris, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Rev. Thomas Bowdler, 
H. J. Barchard, Esq., N. Connop, jun. Esq., James Cocks, Esq., J. S. 
Salt, Esq., William Davis, Esq., Benjamin Harrison, Esq., &c. 
Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards building a chapel at Oakridge, in 
the parish of Bexley, county of Gloucester; rebuilding the body of the church 
at Easton Grey, in the county of Wilts; building a chapel at Bexley Heath, 
in the county of Kent; building a chapel at South Stoneham, in the county 
of Southampton ; enlarging the chapel at Brierley Hill, in the parish of Kings- 
winford, and county of Stafford; building a chapel at Middleton, in the 
parish of Wirksworth, county of Derby; procuring free sittings in the chapel 
at Bognor, in the county of Sussex; building a chapel at Sarisbury, parish of 
Titchtield, county of Hants. 
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CHURCH ROOM AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


Dear Sta,—In the January Number of the “ British Magazine,” in stating the 
population and church room of Southampton, the contents of St. Mary’scharch 
are not given. This makes an important difference. I am now able to 
furnish you with a more accurate statement :— 


PARISHES OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


Population. Sittings, 
* > Church . . . . . . 1650 
St. Mary. . . . + 10,000. . . { srrinity Chapel . . . 500 


¢ Church f 4). URAC TD 
St. Panl’s oo. Ge ce 10908 


AllSaints . .. . 6000 ... 
d Asylum aieue wm edehfd 


St. Lawrence cum ? 





Se Sohn... of 1200 warhead Church. . . . . * 450 
NR acuta ae sie ee 
Holy Rood. . . . 1800... Re Bitete ot) ee 
St. Michael’s . . . 1900 . . 5 ————mmm— ,. . 2. . 1420 
20,900 7140 

1. E..8 
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RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION OF GREAT CITIES, 
I. 


Tne reader will perhaps remember some remarks, in a recent number 
of this publication, on the City Mission. Let any credit which can be 
given to its managers for good intentions not be refused. Still, its pro- 
ceedings, unfortunately, not only fully justify those remarks, but call for 
the decided reprobation of all those who are concerned for the honour 
of the Gospel, and anxious to become instruments for applying suit- 
able remedies to the fearful evils existing in the metropolis, from the 
want of religious instruction. No words can be found too strong to 
paint the extent or the degree of those evils; yet, existing as they do 
before the eyes of so many hundreds of wealthy men, able, from 
station, influence, and worldly means, at least to attempt a remedy 
for them, no such remedy has yet been attempted. It is consequently 
but too clear that, either from carelessness as to moral and re- 
ligious responsibility, or from a feeling of the hopelessness of con- 
tending with such a mass of evil, an indisposition to act exists. On 
the other hand, many indications prove that attention is excited 
to this sad subject, that Christian men are beginning to see that 
nothing can justify their silence, but that they are bound to make the 
call in the loudest tone and with the utmost perseverence. What can be 
so mischievous, under such a state of things, as proceedings, the ab- 
surdity and fanaticism of which are such as to give those who are 
indisposed to listen to the call, not indeed a real or legitimate excuse 
for turning a deaf ear to it, but just that sort of plausible excuse 
which always answers where there is already a decided bias in the 
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mind? They can turn to this City Mission, and, exposing, with a 
just severity, proceedings which may excite laughter in some, and 

ing in others, can take them as a fair picture of all attempts, and 
ask whether the inevitable effect of such measures must not be to 
increase the scorn of the scorner, and give him fresh matter for 
poisoning the minds of the young and the unsettled in faith? They 
may ask whether (to say the least) any possible good can be hoped 
for by a reasonable man from efforts of which it is difficult to say 
vouker the directors or the agents seem most unfit for the font 
of instructing the myriads of unhappy beings who are now living 
without God in the world, most insensible: to its difficulty, and most 
incapable of coping with it? Let the following miserable piece of 
fanaticism be carefully considered, as a are of the temper and 
feelings of those who are organizing and directing this body, and then 
let it be considered whether the public dissemination of such langtage’ 
does not tend directly to increase infidelity :— 


“ Erricacy or Prayver.—It is generally admitted that the success hitherto 
afforded to the London City Mission, has surpassed the expectations even of its 
warmest friends. Formed on the ]6th of May last, in eight months after we find 
twenty-four agents appointed, and much good done. To what is this success to be 
ascribed? We believe it can be traced to the abounding prayers of those interested 
in the measure. The first stone of this mission was Tai by prayer in Dublin, in 
the month of December, 1834 ; when five individuals cordially united in their supplica- 
tions that the desire in the heart of one of their number, if of God, might be granted, and 
that many souls might be brought to Jesus thereby—but if not, that his way might be 
stopped. All present believing it to be of God, passed certain resolutions, and y Astaire 
carried them into effect, tending to the furtherance of the object. In February followin 
another stone was laid, by from twenty to thirty, who had power intheaven, meeting in 
Dublin unitedly to commend the work to God. Since that period, these and other 
friends have met at least once a month for the same purpose. In Scotland also there 
have been many wrestlers employed ; and.in London we know that much individual 
and united prayer has been presented to the throne for prosperity to the cause. 

“ Ye wrestling Jacobs, who have given your money, and who cannot give your money / 
if this work be of God, and, having carefully examined it, you know it is, it must prosper ; 
but it will be hindered or pushed forward just as your hands are up— 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, with our Father in heaven, that his Holy Spi 
may descend and rest upon the London City Mission, that all connected with its manage- 
ment, and that its operations, from first to last, may be so governed, that He may be seen 
throughout ; and that tens of thousands of precious souls may, through its instrumentality, 
be plucked as brands from the burning ! Open your mouths wide ; seek, that great glory 
may be brought to our God, and that all concerned may be found in the dust.” 


But, again, to shew their wisdom, let the following advertisement 
read :— 


“ Wanted immediately, an experienced individual to superintend the twenty district 
agents now employed. He must be a man of a catholic, humble, and loving spirit, 
of deep piety, of evangelical sentiments, of good education, able and willing to labour, 
capable of addressing to edification numerous assemblies. I¢ is necessary that he 
able, not only at once to prove from the law and the testimony whatever he states to be 
mind of Christ, but that he be capable of defending the truth from the attacks of infidels, 
deists, socinians, Roman catholics, §c. Salary about 1001. It is hoped that no person’ 
will apply whose conscience does not testify that he may in some humble measure lay 
claim to all the above qualifications. The will, with equal readiness, admit 
a clergyman of the churches of England or Scotland, a minister of any other evan- 
gelical denomination, or a competent layman, to the office—the mission having no 
party end to serve in their procesdings; but suiply to gietify Gee's) to 
souls. Applications to be addressed (post paid) to the Secretaries, No. 3, Lion. + 
court, Fleet-street. 


Vou. IX.— March, 1836. 2T 
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One thing may readily be believed, that there is indeed wanted 
: ately, and wanted exceedingly, a person to look after the agents 
employed by this society! What can be expected, as to the persons 
so employed, except that they shall be those who, from whatever 
cause, are without any other means of support than this society offers ? 
For the regular ministry of the church, persons are duly educated ; but 
from what class are these agents to come? None are educated, none 
are waiting for it. It will and must clearly consist of those who have 
been brought up for other employments, have sought for them in vain, 
or have tried other things, and failed. One would be extremely sorry 
to stigmatize any class ; and, doubtless, of those who fail in life, many 
may be most estimable persons. But as a class, would one wish to 
commit the work of Christianizing the heathen parts of the metropolis 
to persons not educated for it, hardly educated at all, and who can 
either find no other employment, or have found it in vain? One may 
quite agree with one of the speakers, that there will be no want of 
agents. Of such as have been described, there will be a large 
class in such a city as London, to whom the 60/. per annum given by 
this society will be a boon indeed. The “ Greeculus esuriens’’ who 
would do anything and go anywhere will always find thousands of 
counterparts in the unemployed, incapable, incompetent, and doubtful 
characters who haunt our streets. To such a class this society must 
be contented to commit the great work of preaching the Gospel. As 
to the inquiries to be made about them, they are singularly vague 
and unsatisfactory. “ Do they give evidence of real piety, and have 
they long maintained a temper and deportment consistent with the 
Christian character and profession ?”’ “ Do you know their moral 
character to be good, or do you know anything against them ?” would 
be a much more stringent question. Evidences of real piety vary 
according to the mind of the referee, and will ordinarily refer merely 
to the use of certain technical phraseology, which is supposed to indi- 
cate a converted and regenerated man. 

The next question is, whether the proposed agent has been anxious 
to embrace opportunities of usefulness, by attending Sunday-schools, 
distributing tracts, &c.? On this question it may be right to say that 
those who are at the head of Sunday-schools would do very well to 
inquire most minutely into the mora/ character of all young men em- 
ployed as gratuitous teachers. This caution is not given in vain, nor 
without a very definite meaning. 

Then come questions as to the opinion entertained (1) of his talents 
for teaching, of which, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, the 
referee can have had no means of judging; and (2) of his temper, 
prudence, &c.; whether he is mild and humble, or forward and 
assuming; and lastly, whether there is anything else which can be 
stated, favourable or unfavourable. Any plain and direct question as 
to his moral character is entirely omitted. But, then, these agents are 


to be superintended, and superintended, too, by such‘a person! One 


who is able to “ defend the truth from the attacks of infidels, deists, 
socinians, and Roman catholics, &c. (the &c. deserves notice)! But 
“ quis custodiet ipsos custodes?"” No examination, as far as one can 
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make out, is required of them; no reference, no testimonials... But 
“it is hoped that no one will apply whose conscience does not testify 
that he may, in some humble measure, lay claim to ail the above 
qualifications!” Imagine a man who comes forward and says—“ My 
conscience testifies that | am of a catholic, humble, and loving spiri 
of deep piety, of evangelical sentiments, good education, able to labour, 
and capable of addressing, to edification, numerous assemblies. I am 
able to prove, from Scripture, whatever I assert to be the mind of 
Christ, and to defend the truth against infidels, deists, socinians, Roman 
catholics, &e.” ! His humility must, indeed, be a striking feature of his 
character. Thus, the superintendent's qualifications are to rest on his 
own testimony, or on the testimony of his own conscience! And 
perhaps it is just as well. For when the chief mover and speaker 
confounds a church and an establishment, and has no idea of the 
difference, what good could come at least of Ais examining the super- 
intendents, and pronouncing them fit to defend the truth against 
Roman catholics ? Such, then, is the scheme and plan of this society. 
Its work is to be done by persons never educated or trained for it, 
who are probably, in nine cases out of ten, people who can find no 
other employment, superintended by a man who answers for his own 
qualifications! It is really fearful to see such things going on, such 
work committed to such agents! Will the real and sober-minded 
Christian people of this great city not see that this is an additional 
call on them not to leave things as they are, but to come forward 
to rescue their helpless and ignorant brethren at once from their 
ignorance and sin, and from such mischievous and incapable teachers 
as these ? 
II, —DESTITUTION OF GREAT CITIES, 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

THE importance of immediately providing the means of religious in- 
struction for the immense masses of population which, in all our large 
towns, have sprung up, and are rapidly springing up, in total ignorance 
and destitution, has hitherto been urged by this Magazine upon the 
most obvious, because the highest, grounds. But it is perhaps right to 
regard it in another light. If we are contented that one clergyman 
shall minister unassisted among tens of thousands of our Christian 
countrymen ; that it should be esteemed a sound, a Christian prin- 
ciple, that one educated and ordained instructor, or even two or three 
such, (and in most cases our overgrown parishes are supplied with 
curates,) are sufficient to lead onward to everlasting life the thirty, 
fifty, seventy thousand immortal souls solemnly committed to their 
care, then how can we deny that spiritual guides are lavished in need- 
less abundance on our better supplied districts ? How can we con- 
sistently answer our modern reformers when they proceed to apply to 
England the rule lately proposed for Ireland, and to cut off, as need- 
less encumbrances to our ecclesiastical system, some hundreds, or even 
thousands of parishes, too small to require the exclusive charge of a 
resident minister ? Nay, how can we at this moment acquit of indo- 
lence those who (like the writer) find employment rms: sufficient 
in the religious care of a parish containing about six hundred souls? 
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That this is no imaginary danger is plainly shewn by the following 
passage, extracted from an article on “ the State of the Lrish Church,” 
which appeared in the “ Edinburgh Review” for July 1835 :— 

“The reviewer admits that the existing church revenues of Ireland are not 
greater than is required for the actual number of clergy; but he asks, why so many ? 
The real onal ot objection is not so much that the revenues are excessive in propor- 
tion to the present number of clergy, as that the clergy are more numerous than, as 


compared with the coe provision for religious instruction in England and 
Scotland, the protestants*® of Ireland can be presumed to require.” . . . . 


He then proceeds to argue from the actual population of the diocese 
of London, and that of the district proposed by the English church 
commissioners to be erected into a new diocese of Manchester, that 
“one archbishop and three bishops would be amply sufficient for the 
whole of Ireland.” He proceeds— 


‘* As for the parochial clergy in the two countries, the proportion which they bear 
to the population in towns will best admit of comparison, becauset the density is, in 
such instances, everywhere nearly the same; and such a comparison, Ireland with 
England, will shew how much the clergy preponderate in the former. Ten parishes 
in Dublin, containing 47,813 members of the established church, have forty-six 
resident clergymen, or one to less than 1100; in St. Finbarr’s, Cork, containing 1826 
of the established church, there are three ;$ in St. Mary Shandon, Cork, with 1666 of 
the established church, there are two. There are three in the Deanery, Waterford, 
containing 2688 members of the established church ; and two in St. Patrick’s, in the 
same city, containing 1597. Now turn to England:— From the report of the church 
revenue commission we learn, that in Bethnal Green, to a population of 62,018, there 
are only four clergymen ; to St. George’s in the East, with 38,505, there are two ; to 
St. Giles in the Fields, with 36,432, there are three ; to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, with 
35,599, three; to St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, with 33,000, two; to Stepney, with 
51,200, three; to St. Luke’s, with 46,642, two; to St. Mary's, Whitechapel, with 
30,000, only one; in Liverpool, in two parishes, having together a population of 
more than 34,000, there are four clergymen ; in Macclesfield, three to more than 
23,000; in Oldham, four to 32,000; in Birmingham, sizteen to 107,000 ; in Leeds, 
nine, 71,000; in Sheffield, nine to more than 73,000.” 


These lines hardly require, or even admit of, comment. Who can 
fail to see the awful (must one not fear the judicial) hardening of 
heart which leads a party, self-styled, in the words of the same article, 
“the most judicious friends of protestantism in Ireland,”’ to refer to 
the dreadful destitution of the means of grace in our recently-erected 
towns as a model for imitation ?—a model, too, to be imitated not 
only by continuing to leave districts with a similarly accumulating 
population, with no other means of grace than were provided for them 
byjour fathers when they contained only a few peasants, but by re- 
moving, as needless, all additional means of advantages from better 
supplied parishes. Because 30,000 Englishmen are committed to the 
care of one pastor, therefore it is an abuse to be noted in italics, and 
stigmatised marks of admiration, that one clergyman should be /eft 
(not placed, be it observed,) among 1100, or 900, or 800, or 600 
members of the establishment (not inhabitants merely) in Cork or 
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* The reader, of course, will perceive the principle here assumed, on which, how- 
ever, it would be foreign to our present subject to dwell. 
_t The real object of this candid writer being, doubtless, that although many rural 


districts are ill supplied, none are so flagrantly neglected as the towns which he 
proceeds to mention. 


: The italics are in the original 
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Dublin! Such are the principles of the modern “friends of the 
church’’—such the enlightened Christian who addresses us as unprac- 
tical men — who answer us, paxapifovrec rd drepdxaxoy ipoy ov 
{ndovpev rd agppor, when we urge the claims of justice and good faith— 
the laws of man and of God. But may one not ask, what answer can 
we consistently make to these men, when they proceed to ask (and 
who can doubt their will to do so?) with regard to England, as now 
of Ireland, “ What need of so many ?’’—What need of one clergyman 
to 1000, or 1500, in our cathedral towns ?—What need of one to a 
1000, 500, 300, or less, in some of our villages ?>—What need of one 
clergyman at all?—for surely the spiritual oversight, the moral influ- 
ence, the religious instruction which one man can afford to a popu- 
lation of 30,000, if it is to be made the precedent, as now proposed, to 
which other places are to be conformed, would soon appear to be so 
small, that without loss, and without blame, we may dispense with it 
altogether. * 





TABLE IV. 
Comparative View of the English Dioceses, in respect to Church-room, 


N.B. The first number affixed to each diocese indicates the number of benefices 
from which the commissioners received a return. The second denotes the 
number of parishes in which the population is more than three times the church- 
room—i. e., there are more than three persons to each sitting, exclusive of the 
great cities before tabulated. 


No. No. of No. No. of 

Returned. Destitute Returned. Destitute 

Parishes. Parishes. 
St. Asaph......... 143 ... 20 St. Davids ...... 409 .. 40 
Bangor ..... a ee Durham ........ 193 ... 45 
Bath and Wells... 430 ... 22 Ely  cccsccssccsecce 150 ce 15 
I ek eeaein ae a. | ON ane 613... =47 
Canterbury ...... 346 ... 38 Gloucester ...... 7 eS 
Carlisle ..... odin Tn as! Hereford ......... 32] a 7 
Chester ..ccccecece _ ae Lich. and Cov.,.. 610 ... 59 
Chichester......... 267 ... 16 Lincoln...... «+++ | a 


( To be continued. ) 


- eee 


* It is perhaps worthy of remark, (because it shews the perfect spirit of fairness 
and candour in which the article above quoted is written,) that in the same number 
of the “ Edinburgh” there occurs the following passage—speaking of the effeets of 
the possession of coal :—*‘ While the towns in the southern counties, such as Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, &c. have remained nearly stationary, or increased 
by slow degrees, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, Paisley, and 
many other towns, some of them but of recent origin, and all of them, at no distant 
period, inferior to those in the south, have risen to be immense cities, having more than 
— or quintupled, their population and wealth since 1770. The progress of 
ancashire has been extraordinary :—In 1700, its population amounted to about 
166,000 ; in 1750, it had ine to 297,000. During the next half century. . .. 
the population rose to 672,565 persons......; in [83], to 1,336,854 persons. 
This shews that the population of Lancashire is at present about eight times as great 
as at the commencement of the last century. ... Nosuch astonishing increase has 
occurred elsewhere in Europe. If it be equalled in ary part of the world, it is only 
in Kentucky or Illinois.” 
From such a district it is that the honest editor seeks the precedent to which to 
conform the church of Ireland. Why not go to Illinois at once, with its bishop, two 
priests, and one deacon ? 
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TABLE V. 
Special Cases from each Diocese. 
No. 1.—Sr. Asapn. 





Approximate 


Name. Population. Sittings. No. of Persons tu 
each Sitting. 
Be. Asaph .....ccccccccseseesee 3,144 — 500 eee 6+ 
Berse Drelincourt............ 3,233 obs 320 oce 10 
Cerrig-i-Druidon ............ 1,009 one 200) sia 5 


Denbigh .....ccceccseseeesseees 3,786 oe 700 nee a+ 
EE. saccaboiecseoumseoneees, “SOETO nee 300 oo 7+ 
RUE cctccccniecondscsccnceesss |=GHUEO pe 1,100 ie 7+ 
N@WtowD......ccersesceeeesseeee 4,000 ete 360 eee l2 
OSWESETY ...cccccesceeeesecereree 717 ove 1,000 son 7+ 
Reteen  ccccccccccceccscuscesss §O,S00 “os 1,100 ren 8 -— 
Yeceifiog .......-.000.cescerceeee 1,860 ove No church, 


No. 2.—Diocesr or Banco. 


Approximate 
Name. Population. Sittings, No. of Persons to 
each Sitting. 
GI bidlsccicicnsscccome Gee ene 1,000 ‘ibe 64- 
Festiniog ..........secssee0e8. 1,858 - 252 ate 7+ 
Holyhead ......cccccceereeeee 4,488 oes 1,000 ove 44 
Lianfiangal Bachallaech ..... 1,211 eee 175 bee 7+ 
Lianbiblig ............ escccccce | NEE ove 1,700 we Bia 
DUTIES  ‘nsusesnacticasentence SORE aa 300 is 6+ 
Lianidloes ........cccceseceeees 4,189 hee 800 ins 5 
EAU necsscsscccescceceseeces | AD ose 250 bee a 
rm eee 275 ses 6+ 


For convenience in future reasoning and references, it may be well to divide the 
destitute parishes into three classes :— 


hak Clete? Theetieetion lhose parishes in which there are more 
than ten persons to each sitting. 


ond Ditto § Those parishes in which there are more 
see ase “ @ > than six persons to each sitting. 
Grd... Ditto... .,,  § Those parishes in which there are more 


¢ than three persons to each sitting. 


It will be observed that the cases in St. Asaph and Bangor chiefly belong to the 
2nd class, 


It may now be permitted to refer to the valuable communication on the subject 
of church accommodation which was sent to the “ British Magazine” of last month, 
by Mr. Bedford, of Sutton Coldfield. For the correction supplied by that document 
to some of the results arrived at by the compilers of these tables, none can feel more 
grateful to Mr. Bedford than the compilers themselves. If he will do them the 
favour to refer to the “ British Magazine” of December, he will find that they had 
already anticipated that all their care to attain secure documentary accuracy would 
still leave them liable, in many cases, to errors which can be checked only by that 
local information which residence upon any given spot supplies. ‘They therefore take 
this opportunity to invite every further possible scrutiny and correction of their 
labours, being conscious that the more the subject of the want of church-room is 


examined, the more apparent will become that “ fearful amount of guilt which has 
already been incurred from negligence in this matter.” 


N.B, [twill be seen that in Table IT., as to Birmingham itself, the church-room 
is not far wrong. They have observed the chief source of their error in regard to the 
neighbourhood. ‘There are one or two places in Table LI]. where the ecclesiastical 
report gives a large population to one church, a part of which is, doubtless, accom- 
modated in other churches and chapels. These are Heapley, and Mottram and Stay- 
ley-bridge, the two last of which are in Longdendale parish. 
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REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE ACT. 


Tue following abstract of the Bills proposed on this subject, with 
some sensible remarks on them, is taken from that excellent paper, 
the “ Cambridge Chronicle :"’"— 


“ Lord John Russell obtained, last week, leave to bring in two bills; one to 
regulate the registration of all births, marriages, and deaths, and to make it a 
civil affair entirely ; and the other to allow dissenters to be married in their 
own chapels, when licensed for the purpose, and by their own ministers. 

“ The machinery of the former bill is as follows :-— 

“The poor law commissioners shall appoint the relieving officer, or any 
other person whom they may think fit, to keep the register of a certain num- 
ber of parishes; and the auditor of the union, or his clerk, or any other 
person appointed by the poor law commissioners, shall superintend the 
register of that part. There is to be a general registry office in London, and 
a subordinate one in each county. In whatever house a birth or death may 
take place, the occupier is to give notice of such event, within eight days, to the 
registrar, (in whatever part of the union he may then be, we suppose,) and 
within twenty days the registrar is required to call at the house to obtain the 
name of the child, or of the person deceased, together with other particulars. 
With regard to the expense of working this bill, Lord John Russell stated that 
it would amount to about 80,000/. per annum; and that ‘ he should propose, 
that, for the present, a clause should be contained in the bill, empowering the 
Lords of the Treasury to pay the expenses; but that the future expenses be 
borne by the parishes in the country, according to the number of entries supplied 
by each.’ 

“So, then, the fees of the registrars, and other expenses, amounting to 
80,000/. per annum, are to be paid out of the poor-rates. 

“ The chief provisions of the marriage bill are shortly these. ‘The registrar 
appointed by the poor law commissioners, who may be the relieving officer, is 
to keep the account, not only of all the births and deaths, but of all marriages 
also intended to be contracted. After the names of the persons who intend to 
enter into the married state have been inscribed in his book, open to inspection, 
for twenty-one days, he is to grant a certificate, which will enable members of 
the church to be married, according to the existing rite, without banns, and 
dissenters to be married according to any rites, and by any minister they 
may choose,—provided the ceremony takes place in a chapel licensed for the 
solemnization of dissenters’ marriages, and in the presence of the registrar 
himself ! 

** Any chapel may be licensed for the solemnization of dissenters’ marriages, 
if twenty householders apply in writing for such a licence. We need hardly 
observe, that great abuses must necessarily arise under this provision of the 
bill, unless it be most distinctly laid down, that no application for a licence 
shall be entertained, unless the subscribing householders be of undoubted 
respectability. 

“Is there not the germ of a new ‘ grievance’ in the circumstance of requir- 
ing the presence of the registrar at all marriages of dissenters, and not of 
members of the church of England? [Is this so? Eb. | 

“We hardly think, too, that clandestine marriages can be effectually pre- 
vented by Lord John’s bill, as he himself explained its provisions. The 
register of intended marriages, necessarily kept some miles from the majority 
of persons interested, will, we think, hardly ever be consulted by any one, 
unless a parent’s suspicions be roused. If, on the other hand, as intended, 
its contents be constantly submitted to the eye of a prying and meddlesome 
curiosity, the annoyance and irritation that will be caused by it will be ex- 
cessive. The marriage by licence remains, except that notice is to be given to 
the registrar cight days instead of twenty-one. 
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“ There is a plan, so comprehensive, and yet, to our ideas, so simple, that 
we wonder it has never been suggested. Licence, we should say, one building 
in every union—if we are all to be centralized in unions—in which any dis- 
senters may be married by any licensed minister of their own persuasion, and 
according to the rites they prefer. It seems to us, that some arrangement of 
this kind would materially simplify the machinery of Lord John’s bill, and 
at the same time render it better fitted for the objects he has in view. We 
are quite sure we shall have for it the votes of all the registrars—who are 


expected to possess, at least, the property of ubiquity, according to the minis- 
terial scheme.” 


A very few words may be added. 

Any registration scheme must be either very expensive, very tyran- 
nical, or nugatory. There can be little doubt that this particular 
scheme will fall under the third head of description. When an union 
consists of thirty parishes, the notion that all the day-labourers in it 
will give notice of the births of their children to a person at so great 
a distance as the registrar must be from many of the thirty, must be 
reckoned quite absurd by any one who knows their habits, unless a 
severe penalty is attached to the neglect, which would be a very great 
hardship. And if the union is a populous one, it is clear that the 
registrar’s personal attendance at every house where a birth or death 
has taken place is quite out of the question. It will be very soon 
found that the registers thus kept will be good for nothing. Were the 
system likely to be more efficacious, it might be extremely mischiev- 
ous in one respect,—for careless parents, if they had their children 
registered, would be still less careful to have them baptized, and the 
strongest protest must then be made against it; but it would not be 
ingenuous to make such a protest now, because it can hardly be a 
matter of doubt that the scheme will be found so contemptible on 
examination that even such a House of Commons as this will hardly 
pass it; or, if they do, so inefficient that, in the course of two or 
three years, there must be fresh legislation on the subject. 

With respect to the Marriage Bill, there is nothing of which church- 
men, as churchmen, can feel that they have any right to complain. 
Their religious service remains as it was, and its celebration is that 
which will still make marriage binding. The only difference is, that 
the clergyman before, having married the parties, registered what he 
had done: and in future, the registrar appointed by Parliament will, 
at most, attend, and either register the clergyman’s act, or attest his 
doing so. This is no matter of grievance, although it is useless and 
absurd, The getting rid of the publication of banns in service-time is a 
benefit, although the substitution of a written entry in a book is absurd. 
Still the Act might as well require, in addition, the publication of banns 
in the church, at the time prescribed by the rubric—viz., after service, 
and thus give churchmen that protection which the church is willing 
to give them. But though free from objections on any church ground, 
can any moral man look at this bill without deep feelings of alarm, 
and without seeing what a dreadful blow the dissenters are about to 
give to the morals of the country? Any twenty householders may have 
a marriage-house licensed, They need not be reputable persons, nor 
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need the minister. They may agree to undertake this as a joint 

ulation. There is, among the lower orders, a great desire always 
to be married where they are not known, and a private room will be 
the very place to suit the thoughtless and young. As it is, with the 
sanction of our solemn service, celebrated in public, and in the church 
—certainly the most solemn place which can be found—there is quite 
little respect enough for the marriage tie. How will it be when a 
thoughtless couple may repair to a private room, with the parish officer, 
appear before a person entitled to no respect, and go through a form 
which commands none—go through the whole, in short, without 
reverence, or remembrance that they are making a most solemn 
vow, inthe presence of the Almighty God? This is a subject on 
which it is fortunately not necessary to dwell, It is enough to point 
this out to every considerate and moral person, in order to induce him 
to express his opinion, and save the land, if possible, from this heavy 
infliction on her morals from the hands of the dissenters. 

It may be well just to add that the Marriage Act of George II. 
was passed very much to remedy the intolerable evils suffered from 
secret and surreptitious marriages, at certain well-known resorts for 
marriage, the Fleet Prison, &c. ‘This bill will certainly create fifty 
of these private marriage-houses for one. ‘This is full of danger to 
property, and likely to lead to sad cases of misery, in secret and for- 
bidden marriages, as well as to the evils which have already been 
pointed out. ‘The parish officer's presence can be no safeguard what- 
ever, 


—_——— 


THE TITHE BILL. 


Tue former Tithe Bills which have been brought forward have been 
discussed with no embarrassment or difficulty. The objections to 
them were clear, and there could be no doubt as to the duty of 
opposing them. The provisions of the present Bill, on the other 
hand, combined with the whole state of the subject, are embarrassing 
in the greatest degree. It is not that the writer has the slightest wish 
for any Tithe Bill, or any belief that, while things go on at all in this 
country, the present system is not the best. It is on the supposition 
that some measure will be past that he speaks, and must confess his 
embarrassment as to the present measure. Great objections to it are 
felt by very many persons ;—first of all, on the score of the open viola- 
tion of property, and that, sacred property. But, on the other hand, 
it is quite notorious that, with the full consent ofall clergy who employ 
valuers, this sacred property is valued on principles quite different from 
any other property, or, in other words, clergy have for time immemorial 
consented to a regular robbery of the church (or, in fact, a complete 
alienation of part of its property,) exactly of the same kind, and 
probably to a greater amount, than this Bill contemplates, the only 
difference being, that the spoiler was then the occupier, and will now 
be the “owner. This proceeding has been so general, and has con- 
tinued so long, as to have established a rule which the clergy can 
never shake. In other words, they have lost a part of their property 
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which they cannot recover. When a practice has this prescriptive 
force, which makes it in fact a law, it seems idle to object to that 
being done openly which is tacitly done, and a/ways will be, just as 
regularly as if a law for it were passed. Here then is one source of 
embarrassment in discussing this Bill, While the clergy, even if they 
gave their consent to it, would, in fact, not do one whit more than they 
doevery year of their lives, and always will and must do,* yet is there 
not danger to society at large from this legalizing of spoliation ? It is 
not in this way a church or clerical question especially, but one con- 
cerning the whole of our fabric of society.t The especial danger to 
the clergy arises from another source. Though they will not lose 
more under the Bill than they did before, the dandéord will now get 
what they lose instead of the farmer. The landlords have a large 
share in legislation. If they have their appetite thus whetted by the 
taste of one slice of church property, will they not be likely to use 
their power in parliament to get more of what they will find so 
pleasant? The only guard against this is the remembrance that if, 
the clergy being without defence or advocates in parliament, the land- 
lords do use their power for farther spoliation, their conduct will be 
not only so dangerous to the country, but so miserably and detestably 
base, mean, and shameful, that, even with all our present lax notions, 
they could never look an honest man in the face. The very persons 
who might profit by the theft would despise and reprobate the base- 
ness of those who achieved it. It may be hoped, then, that, even in 
these days, this may be some safeguard. And if the Redemption 
Bill be passed, and even a portion of tithes be redeemed, there will 
be little danger of spoliation, even if better feelings should not prevent 
it. Let the landlords of England, however, look well to this, and 
see whether, even if they set better feelings aside, they will do well 
for themselves, in these days, to set an example of robbery by 
farther incursions on the property of the clergy, or by unfair use 
of their power in introducing unfavourable conditions into this Act. 
It is currently reported that one member of parliament is about 
to come forward and complain of the Bill as likely to double his tithe! 
What! if his paying sixty per cent. of the real value will double his 
tithe, will he really venture to come forward and say that he has 
only paid thirty per cent. ofthe real value of his tithe, and that, having 
cheated his clergyman to this fearful extent so long, he wishes to cheat 
him still longer * Is it possible that any man who has sixpence to 


* It will be said, that the clergyman may always take up his tithe. And this is true. 
But for what purpose do the clergy resort to this measure ? 
the occupier to give them the real full value of his tithe ? 
him to give the full value on the common scale. 
single clergyman who goes farther. 
eveding which establishes the rule. 


Is it in order to induce 
Certainly not, but to induce 
Doubtless there is here and there a 
But we are speaking here of that general pro- 


+ It must be remembered, of course, that in getting a rent charge which will be 
paid without expense instead of tithe, the collection of which is very expensive, a 
deduction from the gross value must be made, and that such a deduction does not 
touch the question of property. The question here is, whether the deduction con- 
templated does not go beyond this. This, howe ver, is a question for all. The con- 
sciences of the clergy, who have no share in making this Act, will not be burthened 
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lose can in these days (one will not say, be dishonest enough, but) be 
so utterly senseless, as to give the advocates for a new order of things 
such a precedent for spoliation * 

What has been said will perhaps sutliciently explain the difliculty 
aud embarrassment felt in discussing this Bill. ‘They are so great 
that the writer wishes to defer farther consideration of it, If there 
could be satisfaction as to the principle of the Bill, there is good reason, 
from careful examination of its details, to think that (always supposing 
it to be carried es été is, and without introduction of unfavourable 
clauses by landlords, and always supposing, too, that it is fair/y and 
justly carried into operation,) it will not be more unfavourable to 


the clergy, as to their actual incomes, than the present state of 
practice. 


POPERY. 


Ir will be seen, by a reference to the “ Original Articles,’ that the 
promise given last month has been redeemed, and that a third tract 
against popery has been given, in the shape of a translation of one of 
Bishop Davenant’s Determinations. Deeply is it to be regretted that 
in sO many cases that great prelate bas refuted the errors of popery on 
grounds purely Calvinistic. For exainple, that most dangerous doc- 
trine.as to grace of congruity, which is at the bottom of so many of the 
worst errors of the church of Rome, is refuted by Bishop Davenant by 
the doctrine of arbitrary decrees (Det.34). Were this not the case, a 
translation of all his Determinations on Popish Errors would be a 
most acceptable work, as, in length, in learning, in closeness of ad- 
herence to the subject, and usually in temper, they are all that could be 
wished. In the next number an original tract on Transubstantiation 
will be given, from the same pen as the “ Historical Notices’’ in the 
December number, which is just reprinted by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. 

It may be well to say one word here on this continued attention to 
popery. There are many very estimable persons who conceive that 
our church is in greater danger from other quarters than from popery ; 
who view, in short, with greater apprehension, the renewal of the 
same temper, and the same opinions, which have already, under the 
name of puritanism, once involved the church of England in tempo- 
rary ruin, Nor can any thinking or observing man fail to see that 
from this quarter the danger is unquestionably great. But still, our 
danger from popery is at the present moment twofold. In the first 
place, we have to dread its physical force in Ireland, where it has 
given ample proof that nothing but a lingering doubt, whether even 
yet it has strength to stand in the day of battle against the array of 
men fighting for God’s truth, for their wives, and children, and homes, 
restrains it from endeavouring to extirpate the reformed church and 
the English name from the soil of Ireland. There are warrants 
enough for the assertion, that no remorse, no tenderness, no womanly 
hatred of causing human suffering or bloodshed, prevent some of the 
leaders from giving the signal for combat. This can only be met by 
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calling all men’s thoughts and attentions to the condition of protes- 
tantism at once; and mere controversial tracts are doubtless not 
enough for that purpose. They are rather intended to serve another, 
‘The papists among us are becoming bolder, more active, more hopeful, 
every day. ‘They see what a field dissent opens, and they are watch- 
ing eagerly for wider dissension and schism among ourselves. Mone 
is not spared ; they are training their priests carefully, building chapels 
everywhere, and getting able and effective preachers. The subject of 
popery has been so long considered a settled question that it is no 
discredit to the clergy in one sense to say that they have not studied 
the controversy accurately. But many of them must now. And it 
is to be remembered that, even without this immediate object, it will 
amply repay the student. Controversy about the origin of evil, and 
predestination, and free will, ends where it began. But, in the popish 
controversy, history must be studied ; the sins which give rise to error 
and allow its growth, and the effects of error in causing fresh sin, must 
be marked; a// the great doctrines of our holy religion must be fully 
studied, their foundations examined, and that wide question (embracing 
so large a field of curious and difficult inquiry), the extent of church 
authority, and the bounds of private judgment, fully investigated. 
These studies exercise, invigorate, correct, and refresh the mind; 
and if they did nothing else but call it off from the everlasting repe- 
tition of two or three ideas, and two or three phrases, about justifica- 


tion and election, they would render an unspeakable service to the 
divinity student. 


4 
i 
< 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Tue readers of this Magazine will bear it witness, that, with the 
exception ofa single paper, two years ago, it has maintained silence as 
to the affairs of the society. That course was judged wisest and 
best, and most calculated to preserve peace. It was felt to be a duty 
to try conciliation, and to abstain from a word or a remark which 
could give pain or annoyance to any one, But, will any one who 
has tried the effects of this course be ALLOWED to maintain much 
longer? ‘This, at least, is certain—that every week's “ Record” 
brings out a quantity of letters and paragraphs, with and without 
names, full of exhortations to all persons who agree with the writers 
to come forward, and, by force of votes, to expel or alter the old tracts 
of the society. ‘That a regular design to that effect is entertained is 
clear. This is, in other words, a design to expel the old members 
from the society ; for they, of course, will not remain in the society 
if its doctrines are changed. How lamentable, how deplorable, at a 
time like this, when all should be union, to find one of the regular 
organs of religious intelligence busy and active, in the highest degree, 
in endeavouring to break up the peace of the church, and to set 
churchmen at variance, at the moment when popery is only waiting 
to take advantage of our dissensions to increase their strength; and 
when the dissenter, the radical, the infidel, and the papist, are com- 
bined against us, How grievous and melancholy to find so many 
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rsons respond to this mischievous call, and, blind to the evils which 
they will effect, prepare for the contest. 

For some years, as controversy in the church has died away, party 
feelings have been declining too, There has been a gradual approxi- 
mation of churchmen to each other. Without discussing points where 
they might differ, they find they can act together, and live together, 
as members and ministers of the same church. But this is a state of 
things which is looked at, perhaps unconsciously, with a jealous eye 
by some men. It party doles die away, what becomes of them, and of 
their importance ? A sharp contest in the society will quickly separate 
yarties again, set up party distinctions, and restore the consequence 
of party leaders. ‘This partly, and partly some real feeling of an ex- 
travagant kind, ‘account for the present movements. 

What tactics may do for the moment, (what the regular order issued 
in the “ Record” to all persons to assemble in strength, for example, 
this duy, may do,) it is of course impossible to say. ‘That it can 
only answer for the moment, and that the overw helming majority of 
the soc iety, as soon as the country members can declare their senti- 
ments, will declare them in favour of the “old w ays,’’ no one who 
knows the clergy can doubt for a moment, 

The only consolation which the conscientious members of the 
society who adhere to their old opinions can have, in this deplorable 
state of things, is, that they have not provoked the strife—that they 
have submitted to much which they disliked—submitted in silence to 
the most shameful, or rather shameless, revilings in the “ Reeord,”’ 
which is now chosen as the organ of the movement—submitted to be 
stigmatized as dark, and legal, and careless—submitted to be branded 
with every epithet, in short, which that unscrupulous journal can 
apply to the persons, as well as the opinions, of those whom it dis- 
likes—rather than provoke strife in such times as these. If the time 
is come when their principles will not allow them to submit any 
longer, their comfort must be, that they did not r aise the storm—that, 
“come ruin when it will, they did not call it.” Let those who do 
raise the storm consider what will be their consolation for the mischief 
which they will effect. 


DR. HAMPDEN. 


Tuer is a subject of such extreme importance to the best interests 
of the church that it is impossible to pass it over in silence, however 
painful it may be to say anything which may hurt the feelings of an 
individual, Every one is aware, from the newspapers, that on the 
lamented death of Dr. Burton, Dr. Hampden was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity, at Oxford, and that as soon as the appointment 
was announced, two most unusual ste ps were taken. Above seventy 
resident members of convocation, and forty of these acting as tutors, 
or in other ways connected with the discipline of their respective col- 
leges, signed a petition to his Majesty against the appointment, and 
even the heads of houses met on the occasion; and although it 
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was decided by a majority of one (report says Dr. Hampden's own 
vote) that no public step should be taken, nine heads of houses, in like 
manner, joined to draw up a remonstrance against Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment. 

When it is remembered how serious and how delicate a step it is to 
attempt to interfere with the king’s prerogative, how unusual, or 
almost unprecedented, such a step is, strong as the prejudices have often 
been against individuals,—when, again, itis considered how painful to 
every one it is to interfere with an individual, one too with whom 
business or society may make it constantly necessary to meet,—it must 
be allowed that the number of persons who joined in this step was 
very /arge, and that they could only have done so under very strong 
feelings and convictions. They state openly and distinctly, as it is 
understood, that they consider Dr. Hampden’s opinions as unsound, 
and himself, consequently, as an unsafe teacher of divinity for the 


clergy. It is understood, on the other hand, that Dr, H.'s friends 


impute the whole proceeding to this one cireumstance—that Dr. H., 
last year, took a leading part in the attempt to introduce dissenters 
into the university—that they state that Dr. H. cannot be forgiven for 
this act, and that he has been an object of persecution and dislike 
ever since. Doubtless, the members of the University of Oxford, 
and the heads of houses there, are men, and, like other men, subject to 
prejudices and passions. Let every possible allowance be given and 
taken on that head. But if, after such full allowance, there can be 
found any reasonable person who will believe that above seventy men, 
chiefly clergy, of the first attainments and highest education, (and of 
these, above forty thought worthy, from their character and learning, 
to have the charge of the education of the young men of the univer- 
sity,) and that nine heads of houses, men in so ostensible and respon- 
sible a situation, would deliberately endeavour to fix the brand of un- 
sound doctrine on an individual, and to destroy his character as a 
clergyman, and blast his prospects, simply because they were angry 
with him on a particular account ; or, again, that such men would 
allow their passions so to blind them that, on account of this same 
dissatisfaction, the 'v would venture on such a bold ste bas the t taxing u 
man with error in doctrine, without considering whether the charge 
was capable of proof,—if any reasonable person can believe this, one 
may congratulate him on his powers of belief, and one’s self in not 
sharing them. No; it is utterly impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that such men, bringing such an accusation, believe that 
it is fully capable of proof. But Dr. H.'s friends say farther, that the 
accusation ought to have been preferred before, because the Bampton 
Lectures, on which it is chiefly founded, have been for some time be- 
fore the world; nay, they go farther yet, and allege, that if it was 
thought that such unsoundness existed, it should have been brought 
forward before the proper tribunal in the university. In these points, 
they have undoubtedly a certain degree of justice on their side. But 
if the statement is taken as any argument against the validity 
of the accusations, let us see to what it really amounts. Simply to 
this—that when it was not absolutely necessary, from any outward 
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circumstances, no one liked the painful task of attacking the opinions 
and destroying the (theological) character of a member of the same 
university, a person of amiable private character—perhaps an ac- 
quaintance of long standing. he strict and stern rule of duty re- 
quired it, and they, from kindness, shrunk from complying with its 
requirements! With respect to a public accusation betore the proper 
tribunal, the reflexions to which the remark gives rise are painful, but 
may, perhaps, be useful. That remark shews how dangerous it is 
ever to shrink from the painful discharge of our duty, where great 
principles are involved—how unsafe it is in itself—in what evils it 
involves us, and how certainly it fails of attaining the end for which it 
is attempted. ‘They who would have been the first to ery “ persecu- 
tion /” if it had been done, are the first to reproach and vilify those 
who, from kindness, left it undone. But after all possible allowances 
have been given and made on this score also, still they leave the ques- 
tion where they found it—that now, at least, so large a body of respon 
sible persons, at Oxford, have publicly charged Dr. H., under the most 
unusual circumstances, with unsound opinions. When it is considered 
that to the individual so charged, Government has contided the 
charge of giving half the clergy of England all the pud/ic instruction, 
in divinity, which they receive, if things proceed in their accustomed 
course, it must be felt that this is indeed a most serious matter. 

Let us ask, whether it can possibly be right that government, hav- 
ing all this before them, having the full knowledge of the objections 
made, and the parties making them, should not stay their hands and, 
at least, inquire, not of this or that person, but gravely and delibe- 
rately, how far the allegations made are true. If Dr. Hampden’s 
friends are as desirous as is said of having had his case investigated 
in the proper tribunal, could they not have suggested some such pro- 
ceeding to the government? Is it not clear that only by some very 
solemn adjudication could these grave suspicions be repelled, and the 
course of government justified ? 

But are we left in the dark as to the nature of the charges? Not 
at all. Even last year, in two of the pamphlets which were the most 
spoken of in the heat of the controversy, Dr. Hampden’s opinions as 
a theologian were publicly called in question, and extracts from his 
works, justifying the very serious charges, were mace. And now, a 
pamphlet has been publicly circulated at Oxford, explaining what the 
charges are, and seeking to establish them by very large extracts from 
Dr. Hampden’s writings. ‘These passages go to question the sound- 
ness of Dr. Hampden's tenets on many points of the first importance 
and most vital interest. 

It is better to argue ¢his question on the lowest grounds. No one 
who looks at the passages will deny that they are very strange, very 
singular, very unusual in their modes of expression, and that they seem, 
at least, to be at variance with the commonly-received notions as to some 
of fhe great articles of our faith, Nevertheless, as it is understood 
that Dr. Hampden declares that he is a believer in the articles of the 
church of England, and as men are bound to receive the declaration 
of a respectable person on such a subject, let it be allowed that his 
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words, however strange, are in some way or other to be reconciled 
with the articles to which he has affixed his name. One may account 
for it as one pleases. One may suppose that he has ventured on sub- 


jects beyond his depth—that he has fairly mystified himself, and is not 


aware of his own meaning—or that he writes in so unusual a style 
that his meaning cannot be made out. Still it cannot be denied that 
it is a most fearful thing to have, as professor of divinity, one whose 
writings seem to militate against our commonly-received belief, and 
are to be reconciled with it, not by any common or usual processes of 
language, but by his positive declarations that whatever he may seem 
to say, he does not actually mean to say anything which is unsound. 

If he is to speak to his pupils as he writes, (and can we hope that he 
will speak anywhere more carefully than in St. Mary’s pulpit, as 
Bampton Lecturer,) what is to become of them? He cannot be say- 
ing to them perpetually, “ Remember that I believe the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and, whatever I may seem to say, you are to reconcile it 
with them.” What then is to become of the future clergy of England 
who will be consigned to his care? Are they to learn this strange 
mode of speaking on the most vital doctrines, and are we to learn 
from our pulpits these seeming negations of all the truths held most pre- 

cious ? 

Were the objections not graver than this—viz., that Dr. Hamp- 
den’s mode of speaking and writing on the great doctrines of religion 
is such that it requires our being reminded from without that he re- 
mains as a declared believer in the articles of our church, in order to 
arrive at the conclusion that he can do so, can any man say that he 
is a safe teacher of divinity, or that the government should have con- 
stituted him such ? 

But what are we to say of such statements as this? When speak- 
ing of our Lord’s sacrifice for sin, he says, that the term atonement, in 
its true practical sense, expresses a certain phenomenon of human 
nature—viz., that it cannot be at peace without the consciousness of 
atonement made for its sins; but that Scripture has met ¢his with a 
parallel fact—viz., the perfect righteousness of our Lord, “ which it has 
connected with our unrighteousness, and whose strength it has brought 
to the aid of our weakness, Thus, Christ is said emphatically to be 
our atonement, not that we may attribute to God any change of purpose 
towards man by what Christ has done, but that we may know that we 
have passed from the death of sin to the life of righteousness by him, and 
that our own hearts may not condemn us.’ Now, in treating of other 
subjec ts, every one must allow that Dr. H. speaks obse urely, that the 
subjects are abstruse, and one may fairly argue that when any mau 
begins to speak metaphysically, as Dr. H. does, of the great mys- 
teries of religion, it may require more depth and knowledge than even 
his warmest admirers would claim for him, to prevent his often saying 
what may be of doubtful interpretation. But can there be any doubt 
as to his meaning on this point? Js this to be the doctrine from Eng- 
lish pulpits 


This meiancholy subje et is one which has made a deep impression 
on churchmen, and the i impression is not one which will be diminished 
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by time. The evils of it will, if the lectures remain in Dr. H.’s hands, 
be felt more and more widely from year to year. Nor can the con- 
sequences of such opinions be foretold. If they should prevail to any 
extent, what can be anticipated but a great schism in the church, a reso- 
lute separation of the healthy from the unhealthy portion, even with 
all its fearful consequences? And all this, with popery and dissent 
open-mouthed for our destruction ! 

ft can hardly be doubted that Dr. Hampden's active advocacy of 
the claims of the dissenters last year has been his recommendation. 
For he is not understood to be a political clergyman, nor to have ob- 
tained either good or ill will in that way. The dissenters are the 
active electioneering agents in the borough towns, and it must be a 
subject of the bitterest regret for the present, and the bitterest antici- 
pation for the future, that (in all human probability) to please them, 
such sad sacrifices of our peace and safety are made. Who 
would have believed a few months ago that dissent could have struck 
such a blow at the church of England 


BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Tue death of so eminent a prelate as the Bishop of Durham cannot 
be passed over in silence, however unworthy of his excellence the 
tribute which can be offered to it here must be. 

There is a just and due reverence felt among mankind for deep 
learning, for accurate thought, for clear views, and for decision of 
judgment; and no small portion of respect attends him who possesses 
any one of these gifts or acquirements in an abundant measure. Their 
combination is, in the highest degree, rare; and yet it may be said, 
with perfect truth, that the Bishop of Durham possessed them all. 
What struck the s¢ranger most, was perhaps the clearness and unhesi- 
tating decision of his judgment. A nearer view, however, shewed 
that this was not (as is often the case) the result of a particular consti- 
tution of nature—a mere excellent gift, but that the clearness and 
certainty of the decision arose in at least an equal degree from a deep 
knowledge of the subject on which it was given, and accurate reflex. 
ion on that subject, under all its bearings. For his great learning, and 
the accuracy of his thought, the works which he has left are abundant 
vouchers. The deep impression made by his speeches in Parliament, 
and the weight which they carried with them, sufficiently attest the 
clearness of his views, and the strength of his decisions. ‘They who 
saw his retired life, and knew his earlier habits, might not have ex- 
pected parliamentary speaking to have been a field well fitted for the 
display of his powers; but it was otherwise. His opponents always 
felt the weight of his speeches most forcibly; and the more generous 
among them were not slow to confess it. His words were clear, 
ready, and dignified; and, above all, everything he said was com- 
mended by the unsullied integrity of his life, and the uncompromising 
steadfastness of his principles. ' 

Elevated from comparative poverty to distinguished stations, and 
finally to the command of large affluence, he brought with him none 
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of that value for money which often accompanies its recent possession. 
His own habits reinained unchanged; and he seemed hardly to par- 
ticipate, personally, in the gifts of fortune. He used his wealth as it 
ought to be used, with a munificence which has rarely been equalled, 
and never surpassed. While he kept up the proper dignity of his 
station, he gave, with the most lavish hand, to every object deserving 
his support, as a Christian bishop. It was said, by one who had full 
means of knowing, that, splendid and glorious as was the muni- 
ficence of Bishop Barrington, he much doubted whether Bishop Van 
Mildert, without any private means whatever, did not exert a muni- 
ficence, not proportionally, but actually, greater. A single instance, 
within the writer's own knowledge, may illustrate this. In the 
autumn of 1833, when the bishop was assisting in the foundation of 
the new University of Durham, the writer mentioned to him, at 
Harrogate, the wants of Lampeter College. At that time, the new 
institution at Durham might well be supposed, in addition to all the 
usual claims on his purse, to have exhausted all his means, It was 
notorious, indeed, that, in that year alone, he gave from four to five 
thousand pounds to the new university; yet, on the state of Lampeter 
being mentioned, he said, that he was not at all aware of it, and that 
he thought it became him, as having been once a Welsh bishop, to do 
something for it. What he should do, he did not add; but the list of 
subscriptions shortly after shewed that he sent no less than five hundred 
pounds to this one object. 

The loss of such a man, in these times, is indeed a grievons blow to 
our suffering church. To put aside the consideration of his other 
excellences, the death of one whose principles were at once founded 
on deep knowledge and conviction, and incapable of compromise or 
variation, is a loss which we cannot hope to see repaired, although 
the personal infirmities and sufferings, and the domestic distress, which 
had, in some measure, withdrawn him from active life, may prevent 
his loss from being as deeply felt, or fully perceived at the moment, as 
ifhe had been taken from us in the midst of health and the active 
exertion of his great powers. 

It will not, perhaps, be thought a departure from the reserve with 
which such subjects should be treated if it is said, that no man could 
exhibit a more striking picture than Bishop Van Mildert, at once of 
the uselessness of riches to enjoyment, and of the worthy use of them. 
At the time when every factious journal was reviling the Bishop of 
Durham, as possessed of the most enormous wealth, accumulating 
riches, and surrounded by every luxury and splendour of life, this 
admirable man was living under the pressure of disease, of pain and 
infirmity, excluded, by domestic calamity, from the common enjoy- 
ment of the society of his friends; and not partaking of a single per- 
sonal comfort, which the most moderate income would not have 
insured him, ‘There was something, indeed, inexpressibly striking and 
touching in the contrast afforded by the almost solitary suffering of the 
man, and the exquisite beauty of the scenery, in the grounds of 
Auckland Castle, and the stateliness of the residence itself. The 
beauty of nature, and the stateliness of art, were alike set before him 
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in vain: they could neither remove his sufferings, nor heal his distress. 
The remedies for them he found within; and the wealth, which was 
of no avail to himself, he delighted to expend on every object which 
could serve the cause of his great Master. 


ON THE EDUCATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


Sir,—I am rejoiced to find that the attention of your readers has been directed 
to the state of the medical students in London. The clergy are bound to take 
an interest in every subject in which humanity is interested ; but this is one 
which concerns them very nearly. 

No parish minister, in town or country, can be ignorant how much the 
happiness of his flock is affected by the character of the surgeon or apothecary 
who ministers to their bodily ailments ; how great are his powers for good or 
for mischief; how able he is to further or frustrate the labours of the spiritual 
physician. I do not know, therefore, by whom the question—*‘ What is the 
best method of rearing up a body of well-principled medical men ?”’—can have 
a chance of being treated with the attention which its importance deserves, if 
not by the readers of the “ British Magazine.” 

The principal difficulty in considering this question arises from the consti- 
tution of our medical schools. They are, properly speaking, mere appendages 
io institutions of a different kind. The conductors of our London hospitals 
feel that they have already done a great service to the public—one which was 
not expected, and could not be demanded from them—in furnishing 
such facilities for medical education, which no mere colleges could have af- 
forded : and they ask, why they should be required to travel still further out 
of their appointed track, in order to supply a deficiency, or remedy an evil, 
however glaring? Our business, they say, is with our patients! They must 
have good medical attendants; and, to provide them with such, we have per- 
mitted the establishment of these schools; but, without that excuse we have 
no right to engage in any enterprise, be it as useful to society as it may! 

The only answer to this reasoning seems to be this :—There are certain 
schools established ; the public know nothing of their history ; it only knows, 
that from these schools the men come forth who are to spread from one end of 
the country to the other; who are to make their way into the families of rich 
and poor; who must have an influence, at all events considerable, to a certain 
extent secret, and perhaps very dangerous. We must get as great a security 
as the case admits of, that.these men are trustworthy. The securities, we know, 
cannot be complete, as they cannot be in any other human matter. But, 
from all we can learn, the present state of medical education affords us no 
grounds of confidence; nay, warrants a presumption of the greatest risk. 
From all we can learn, the position of medical students is a position not favour- 
able, at least, to the formation of Christian principles and‘gentlemanly feelings. 
Those of the profession who exhibit them (as numbers do exhibit them) have 
become what they are in spite of incalculable early disadvantages. This must 
not be! We impose no task on the conductors of the hospitals, or on any one 
else ; but we say, remedy is necessary ; and those schools which will endeavour 
to supply it are those which alone can sustain their reputation. , 

No one will deny that this language is reasonable; and no one, I think, 
will deny, that, if those who manage any of our hospitals see the reasonable- 
ness of it, and are determined to act upon it, they surely would not be doing 
anything inconsistent with their peculiar duty. They have thought it not 
departing from their position to permit the establishment of these schools ; 
they know that it would be a serious mischief to the hospitals if they were 
abandoned ; why should they think it an impertinence to take such measures 
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as will leave the public in no doubt whether these schools are a blessing or 2 
nuisance ! : 

What these measures should be is the next question. And it is a question 
on which I do not think the public are nearly so well qualified to advise, as 
they certainly are qualified to protest against the evil, and to insist upon its 
removal. ‘The flatterers of the multitude, who are alternately its slaves and 
rulers, pretend that it always feels its own interests and wants, and under- 
stands their cure. 1 believe that it must always be awakened to a feeling of 
its wants, and that it must be taught the way by which it can be satisfied. 
In this instance, all the higher and nobler masters of the profession, who. 
mourn over its degradation, will communicate their suggestions. I shall be 

joiced if those which I now venture to throw out give birth to others, which 
will make them appear utterly valueless. 

There is probably little doubt that some of the schools of medicine will be 
incorporated with the Central Metropolitan University which the present 
government designs to establish. They will maintain that by so doing the 
great defect of the present system will be supplied. Hitherto, a merely pro- 
fessional education has been all that the young students of this profession 
have in general been able to obtain ; now, it will be said, an opportunity offers 
for under-propping that education with a general education, which will vastly 
enlarge the capacity of the pupils, and make them better fitted for their own 
particular vocation. I may mention, by the way, that this language, so fre- 
quent in the present day, was, a few years ago, derided as a doctrine of the old 
school—the grand delusion of the bigots in endowed universities. It is now 
sanctioned and adopted by the most liberal philosophers ; and the new uni- 
versity is a recognition of its truth. But still there is a great controversy 
pending. According to the theory and practice of the supporters of the new 
universities, a professional education is that which is directed to one object—a 
general education is that which is directed to a great many. On the other 
hand, according to the theory and practice of the old universities, a general, 
or, as they would say, a universal, education, is just as much directed to one 
point as a professional education. The difference between them consists not 
in this—that the former includes half-a-dozen pursuits, and the latter but a 
single pursuit ; but in this—that the purpose of the first is to form a man: of 
the second, a lawyer, physician, soldier, priest. This is now the great argu- 
ment; upon this issue is joined in the new experiment of a metropolitan 
university. It is necessary that the heads of schools of medicine should feel 
that this is the point; for according to their understanding of it will they 
shape their course. If they propound the question to themselves in this way— 
“Shall we unite with a body which stands forth on the liberal principle of 
throwing overboard all distinctions of theological belief, and offering a grand 
scheme of universal education?” it is likely enough that they will embrace so 
tempting an offer. But if they clearly perceive that what passes under the 
fine name of throwing overboard theological distinctions, is, in fact, simply 
depriving education of its centre, converting it into a mere loose heap of studies, 
without a clue or relation; and, above ail, renouncing all testimony to the 
fact, that the purpose of all moral instruction is to form the character, to form 
the man; we may begin to question whether they will exactly fulfil either the 
demands of the public or their own wishes b entering into the ministerial 
project. They may think with themselves—“ Vat good will itdo our pupils 
to learn a great many things besides medicine, if, on the one hand, all this 
learning does not connect itself with their own especial learning, nor, on the 
other, give them more the feelings of men and of citizens ?” 

“ Such men as our Frends, and Meads, and Hans Sloanes, will never be 
formed upon the new system. They were men who felt a different interest in 
humanity, and all that concerned it; and on that account felt so much 
interest in that important portion of humanity with which their own profession 
brought them in contact. These will be men who know a great deal about a 
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great many subjects, and about medicine among the rest. But what they 
know about medicine will not be enough to make them sound physicians, and 
what they know about all other matters will not be enough to make them 
good men,” . 

Should some such thoughts pass through the minds of these gentlemen, it 
might be fairly put to them—*‘ But, since you do not see your way to unite 
with these new institutions, might it not be well to cultivate intercourse with 
the older bodies, which are formed upon the principle that has produced great 
men as men, and great men in their own profession; and which, there is 
reason to hope, will feel their own position more strongly, and maintain it more 
consistently, as they see it day by day proving its strength by collision with 
others that are much more obtrusive, and, in appearance, more impregnable ?” 
And this is the first means I would suggest to any medical school which is 
willing to make the experiment, as a means of securing to its students a sound 
preparatory education :—use the same methods for encouraging your pupils to 
become members of the universities, before they become members of your 
schools, which are adopted, and are successful, at the inns of court. As the 
members of the bar have, in general, of late years been convinced, that 
they are saving time, and even money, by entering at Oxford or Cambridge, 
rather than by entering at an attorney's office; so will medical students be 
convinced that they shall save both time and money by entering at the 
universities, rather than by paying five or six hundred pounds to a surgeon in 
the country, with whom they spend four or five precious years in seeing a 
practice which they are not competent, by their previous discipline, to profit 
by,—in learning nothing, or next to nothing, respecting the theory of their 
profession, and in acquiring a low, grovelling, mercantile cast of mind, and 
perhaps a depraved and sensual heart. 

I know very well, sir, what laughter it will excite in those circles which 
take their notions of our universities from some recent pamphleteers; but | 
should think the moral feeling of the students would be improved by en- 
couragements to frequent them. But I put it to the members of the medical 
profession generally—to those who have had the most opportunities of 
observation :—*‘‘ Do you, or do you not, perceive, in the majority of those of 
your body who have been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, a more healthy, 
and, in the best sense of the word, a more liberal tone of feeling, than in the 
rest! And, if so, will you permit the slanders of a few foolish men, or even 
strong facts which you may have heard upon better authority, to be brought 
against the conclusions of experience, supported by the reason of the case ?” 

I find I have already trespassed too far upon your columns, and I must ask 
your leave to reserve the remainder of my suggestions for another number. 

F. 
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Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral .........:cc0ssescerereeeeteeeeeeeseeee Jane Bl 
Bishop of Carlisle, Dalston Church..... ...ccccceeeeeseeeeeeeeee i dibisnain alle Jan. 3l 
Bishop of Rochester, St. Margaret's, Westminster ........0e0e00ee Feb. 7 
Bishop of Worcester, Chapel of the Episcopal Palace, Worcester ... Jan, 25 


DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Aldersey, John ........ » BA. Queen's Oxford Carlisle 
Barnes, J. Wa...cccc0.. Meas Trinity Camb. RKochester 


Bibby, ‘Thomas ......... g.A, St. John’s Camb. Chester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bindloss, Edward ..... - B.A. Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Bromley, John W....... B.A. Caius Camb. } — ‘Bp. oe 
Bugden, John........ wee Ba. Trinity Oxford Chester 
Forshaw, Thurston, (Student of St. Bees) ae ; 
. or Oe . orcester, by let. dim. 

CIEL, Mia amnscnseeposcee B.A. Trinity Camb. from Abp. of Canterbury 
Gibbs, Michael ......... BA. Caius Camb. Rochester { 
Hamilton, Robert ...... z.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Hall, Carter ......... . BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Harrison, John ........ BA» Queen's Camb. Chester 
Heath, John Moore ... m.a. Trinity Camb. Rochester 
Holden, William ....... 8.4. Worcester Oxford } gy wey ph Sher 
Hutchinson, John BR... s.a. Magdalen Camb. Rochester 
Irving, Joseph ......0.. BA. ‘Trinity Dublin Carlisle 
Jackson, William ...... ma. Trinity Dublin Chester 
James, Thomas G........ Ba. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Mandell, Rayston .,.... ma. Catherine Hall Camb. Carlisle 
Mercer, William......... ba. Trinity Camb. Chester 
Meredith, David (Student of St. David's) ; Chester, by let. dim. from 
‘ ' =a the Archbishop of York 
Morris, George S....... 8-ae St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Mulcaster, John Scott, .a. Trinity Dublin Carlisle 
Nind, William ...... wee MA. St. Peter's Camb. Rochester 
Pitts, John........0..... Ba. St. Peter's Camb. } gree jr nec 
Pratt, John Henry ... 5-a. Caius Camb. Rochester 
Simms, E.. .....00000. wee MA. Wadham Oxford ” eae " oe is —— 
: _ = : Worcester, by let. dim. 
Southouse, G. W...... . BA. Oriel Oxford } nia. tien Av p..0€ Work 
Stokes, George ......++ Queen's Camb. Chester 

, " . Chester, by Jet. dim. from 
Strickland, Emmanuel, 8.4. Queen’s Camb. the Ach, bishop of York 
Thomas, R. Davies .... 3.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Thompson, John Dawson, (Student of St. Bee’s) Chester 
Thompson, Henry ...... M.A. St. John's Camb. Rochester 
Thwaytes, James, (Student of St. Bee's) Chester 
Villiers, Henry M....... ma. Christ Church Oxford Chester 
Welldon, James I....... pa. St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Williams, J. Preston... sa. Trinity Dublin Chester 

ene : Chester, by let. dim. from 
Williams, Morris ..... . BA. Jesus Oxford the Bp. of St. Asaph 
Yarker, William......... 0 mea. Caius Camb. Carlisle 

PRIESTS. 

Barnes, W. Lawson... a. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Barkley, John Charles, sa. Emmanuel Camb. Rochester 
Bennett, John Bigood, s.a. Magdalen Oxford Chester 
Blair, W. Preston ..... - BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Browne, John Thomas, s.a. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Bryer, Thomas ..,,..... B.A. St. John's Camb. Chester 
Bush, Christopher....... aa. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Crossfield, E. Mason... m.a- Magdalen Oxford Chester 
Cundill, J. John. ...... sa. St. John's Camb. Chester 
Davies, Nathaniel ...... na. Pembroke Oxford Chester 
Dickenson, T. R. . ... 23.4. Magdalen Camb. Chester 
Dinely, F. P. G. ...... aa. Worcester Oxford Worcester 
Faussett, B. .....0.000. mA. Corpus Christi Oxford Worcester 
Gillson, Edward ...... ma. Trinity Hall Camb. Rochester 
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Name. Degree, College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Graves, R. Percival... wa. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Hall, George ............ BA.  Christ’s Camb. Chester 
Hamer, Henry, jun. ... Bea. Queen's Oxford Chester 
Hart, Joshua ......... we» BeA. Queen's Camb. Chester 
Haworth, James.......... B.A. Christ's Camb. Chester 
penne ; , § Chester, by let. dim. from 
Haughton, William ... Brasennose Oxford > the Archbishop of York 
Bill, T. Ln ccccccdddcctvce McA 8s John’s Camb. Chester 
Hodgson, William....... “-a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Chester 
Lfill, J. Si ccecesecseeeeee M-eAs Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 
Jameson, William ....... s.a. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Jackson, George, (Student of St. Bee's) Chester 
Keeling, W. R.......... Bea. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Kirkman, Thomas P.... sa. Trinity Dublin —_ Chester 
Kingsley, John ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Knowles, Henry........ 8.A. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Lawson, Basil Ronaldson, ( Student of St. Bee’s) Chester 
Longueville, John G..... 3.a. Wadham Oxford Chester 
Marsden, Thomas ...... 8A» Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Maugham, S. Brown... Clare Hall Camb. Carlisle 
Massie, W. Henry....... 3a. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Menzies, W.........00005 » BAe Queen’s Camb. Chester 
Merriman, N. James... m.a. Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Redhead, T. Fisher .... sa. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Riky, Walter ............ B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Robinson, Henry ..... 8.a. Trinity Hall Camb. Rochester 
Sandford, George B.... sa.  Brasennose Oxford Chester 
Simpson, John ......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester 
Simpson, J. Dalziel .... m.a. Sidney Sussex Camb. Rochester 
Steble, John Hodgson, sa. Queen's Camb. Chester 
Thompson, Edward ... n.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Chester 
Thompson, Wm. ....... Ba. ‘Trinity Dublin Chester * 


The Lord Bishop of Oxford purposes to hold a General Ordination in the Cathedral 
The Candidates about to offer them- 
selves for Holy Orders on that occasion are requested to give notice of their intention 
to the Archdeacon, on or before Saturday, the 12th of March. 


Church of Oxford, on Sunday, the 29th of May. 


CLERICAL 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Allbutt, Thomas, Vicar of Dewsbury, a Surrogate for the Diocese of York 

A Minor Canon of Norwich Cathedral 

Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Devon 

Chaplain of the Union Poor House, Minster, Isle of Sheppy 
Cartwright, W. E., Vicar of Dudley, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester 
Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort 

A Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester 

Domestie Chaplain to the Dowager Duchess of Beaufort 


Atley, — = = eee eees eeeeeee 
Barlow, Jobn ......0..+0« 
Bowman, W. .....0..00- 


Coates, R. Trotman ... 
Craufurd, C. Henry ... 
Crossman, Francis...... 


Dealtry, Thomas ...... Archdeacon of Caleutta 

Hibgame, Edward...... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Thurlow 

EEOpO, T. —scccgenssccees Chaplain to the Mayor of Bristol 

See, Wis. B. scsesticsess Master of the Free Grammar School at Calne 
Langdon, — ............ Chaplain to the Sussex County Hospital 

Nihill, Daniel.........+.. Chaplain to the General Penitentiary at Milbank 


Sock, G. Pe cccccsscccee 


Chaplain to the Bradford Union Poor House 


ee 


* Of the persons here ordained, seventeen are from Dublin. In the present state of 
our English Universities, when a number of most admirable English young men find 
the greatest difficulty in procuring a title, it certainly does seem hard that English 
clergy should prefer giving titles to persons educated in Ireland. No reflexion on that 
admirable University is intended. Very far from it. But the remark is made simply 
because there are numbers of young English students involved in difficulties and dis. 
comfort for want of titles. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. 
’ Minister of Portman? ,,-. 

Bennett, Wm...... } Chapel, Marylebone § Middx. London 
Birkbeck, John... Denton P. C. Durham Durham 
Brown, H. A. ... Stowe Maries R. Essex London 
Carwithen, Dr. .... Bovey Tracey V. Devon Exeter 
Coles, James R.... —— Beauchamp ¢ Somerset B, & W. 
Corrie, Henry....... Blatherwick R. Northam. Peterbro’ 
Clerke, Charles C. Milton R. Berks Sarum 
Dennis, Edwin P. Oulton R. Suffolk Norwich 
Dyson, Charles .... Dogmerstield R. Hants Winches. 


Ducklington cum ? s 
Slardwiek RB; " Oxford Oxford 


Farley, Thomas... 


Bilston St. Lecnard's 
Fletcher, S.....+++. in Wolverhampton ' Stafford L.& C. 
P. C. 


St. Andrew’s by the 
Wardrobe w. St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars 
R. 

Walberswick P.C.& 0 oo og. oak tt 
Blythburgh P. C. Suffolk = Norwich 

Harvey, W. M.... Litthe Mongham R. Kent Canterb. 

Hepworth, Wm. . Griston V. Norfolk Norwich 

Rhydbryw in Lly- 
well P. C, 


Harding, John ... Middx. London 


Harrison, Thomas ) 


Herbert, Wm. 


James, J..........6. Chelmarsh V. Salop Ilereford 
Maughan, S. B..... Hebburn C. Northum. Durham 
Moore, H. ......... Penn V. Stafford L. & C. 
a . 
POMNBED,. ve vcvceseses f St. Peter's R., Sand. ? Kent Canterb. 
Y= wich ) 
Pownall, C. C. B. Milton Ernest V. Bedford Lincoln 
Rice, Richard ... Eaton Hastings R. Berks Sarum 
Robinson, W. R.. Cliburn C. Westmorl. Carlisle 
Simms, Edw........ Dudley C. Worcester Worcester 
Smith, R. S. ...... West Stafford R. Dorset Bristol 
Storer, John ...... Haugham Lincoln Lincoln 
Walker, G. E. C. Farley R. Surrey Winches. 


Williamson, W.L. Gainsborough P.C. N. York York 
Wingfield, Hon.— Abbey-leix V. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barker, Samuel L., Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge 
St. Helen's V., Bi- 
Blenkarne, James ? shopsgate, & Chap- 


Middx. London 
lain to Guy's Hosp. 5 


Bobun, J. P. B... Depden R. Suffolk Norwich 
Boldero, George... Ixworth P. C. Suffolk Norwich 


Brettell, George, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford 

Burlton, Charles, Fellow of New College, Oxford, at Rome 

Compton, J. C.... Farley R. Surrey 
Preb. of Exeter Cath. 2 

Davie, Charles “ye & Heanton Punch- > Devon = Exeter 


ardon R. 
Faulkner, William, Worcester 
Fisher, Charles ... Oulton R. Suffolk Suffolk 


Brecon St, David's 



































Patron. 


Bishop of London 


‘ 
Vicar of Gainsford 
Rev, J. G. Storie 
The King 
Messrs. Nash and 

Clarke 
S. O'Brien, Esq. 
Christ Ch., Oxon 
Rev. G. Anguish 
Lady St.J. Mildmay 

{ Magdalen College, 

~ Oxon 


Inhabitants 


Lord Chancellor 


Sir C. Blois, Bart. 


Abp. of Canterbury 
Bishop of Ely 


Rev. D. Parry 
Sir J. Sebright 


Bishop of Lichfield 
Ld. Chane. & Corp. 
} of Sandwich, alt. 
C. Turnor, Esq. 
Rev. J. Hawkins 
Bishop of Carlisle 
Lord Ward 
J. kloyer, Esq. 
C. ( haplin, Esq. 
Merton Coll. ,Oxon 
Abp. of York 


Lord de Vesey 


A. Macdougall, 
Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 
R. Cartwright, Esq. 


Winchester Merton Coll.,Oxon 


J.D. Bassett, Esq. 


Rev. G. Anguish 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
g ‘Ss V. . B te , , r 
Fletcher, John... |e GY LW. York York Abp. of York 
Franklin, F. W... Albrighton V. Salop L.& C. { : Ch eae . 
. - , . 
Goodman, J. ...... Kibworth Leicester 
Greville, James ... Peasemore R. Berks Sarum A. Houblon, Esq. 
* Ss t > Ss . s = . 
Harvey, Richard. } spre - juan Kent Canterb. Abp.of Canterbury 
Herbert, David... Rhydybryw P. C, Brecon St. David’s__ Inhabitants 
Preb. of Westminster Cathedral The King 

Holcombe, George ; Hast& West Leak R. Notts York Marq. of Hastings 

! Matlock R. Derby L&C. Dean of Lincoln 
Lister, Robert... Lytham P. C. Lancaster Chester T. Clifton, Esq. 
Luxton, Jolin...... Brushford P. C. Devon Exeter Rev. J. Luxton 

“-_ INingworth P. C. W. York York ia : 
Moss, Anthony’... _w. Trevenson C, Cornwall Exeter 4 V. of Halifax 
age _ § Kirkham C. Lancaster Chester 
Radcliffe, James . & Head Master of Kirkham Grammar School 
Rashleigh, P { Southfleet R. Kent Rochester Bp. of Rochester 
; ah Srensten & Barking V. hE ssex London All Souls, Oxon 


Rowland, Wm. ...  Skethridge R. Brecon 

Allendale P. C.w. 2 Nort! { Pee. 
Allenhead P. C. _" — ? Hexh 
Totgishend, Hon. ( Stiff-key, St. John R. 


. . . S . N i 7X ‘ Y . Y rie Ts : 
Lord Frederick ? as thee R. & > Norfolk Norwich Marq. ‘Townshend 


Whitney, George. Stretford R. Hereford Hereford John Wall, Esq. 
Williams, William, Head Master of Plymouth Grammar School 


of 


Scurr, Thomas .. ; 
am 


T. W. Beaumont 


brough 


Woodforde, F...... Weston Bamfylde R. { Somerset B.& W. Rev. J. Golde: 
& Hornblotton R. Somerset B.& W. J. G. D. Thring 


COLON I A L. 


On the 7th of January, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands granted the following Licences, viz.—'To the Rev. William Haynes Adamson, 
B.A.,as Curate of the Parish of St. Peter, in the Island of Antigua; to the Rev. 
Thomas Clarke, B. A., as Assistant Curate to the Parish of St. John, in the Island of 
Autigua; to the Rev. George Morison, B.A., as Assistant Curate to the Rector of 
Scarborough, in the Island of Tobago; to the Rev. John Alexander Bascom, as assis- 
tant Curate to the Rector of the parish of St. George, in the Island of Dominica; to 
the Rev. William Augustus Beckles, as Officiating Minister on the West Coast of Ber- 
bice, in British Guiana ; and to the Rev. Samuel Poynter Musson, as Officiating Minister 
of the Parish of St. James, Windward, in the Island of Nevis. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. Candidates must appear personally before the 
President on the Sth day of March, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and must produce cer- 
tificates of the marriage of their parents and 
Corrvs Cuaist1 Cortece.—An Election of their own baptism; an affidavit of their 
will be held in this Collegeon Friday, the 11th — parents or of some other competent person, 





- 


Saturday, January 30. 


of March, of a Scholar for the county of Kent. stating the day and place of their birth, and a 
All persons are eligible who are natives of the testimonial of vious good conduct from the 
above county, and who may not have exceeded Tutor of the College or the Head Master of 
their 19th year on the day of Election.—All their School. 


Vou, IX.—March, 1836. 2Y 
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In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. Wm. James Copleston, M.A. Fellow 
of Orel, College, was nominated one of the 
Masters of the Schools for the ensuing year, 
and took the usual oath of office. 

In a Congregation holden at the same time, 
the following Degrees were conferred : — 

Masters of Arts—W. B. Baring, Esq. 

Oriel, grand comp.; W. Wrottesley, Fellow of 
All Souls; Rev. t. Dand, Taberdar of Queen's; 
A. H. Hall, Balliol; Rev. J. Jackson, Scholar 
of Pembroke; Rev. G. T. Clare, Fellow of 
St. John’s; Rev. E. Alston, Fellow of St. 
John’s; Rev. W. R. Coxwell, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. L. Wolley, Mag- 

dalen Hall; W. W. Mackenson, Queen's ; W. 
Dunlop, Balliol ; W. Maskell, University ; S. 
F, Surtees, University ; R. Maynard, Wadham; 
G. D. Miller, Wadham; T. E. Morris, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church ; E. J. Randolph, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church; A. R. Barnes, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church ; W. H. Cotton, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church ; E. H. Hansell, Demy 
of Magdalen. 

Yesterday se’nnight, Mr. Charles Bedford 
was admitted Scholar of New College. 

February 6. 

Lincotn Coniece.—An Election will 
take place to Four Scholarships and Two 
Exhibitions, now vacant, on el the 
5th of March. The Scholarships are with- 
out limitation. Candidates for the Exhi- 
bitions must 
Durham; or, for want of such, 
of Northallertonshire or Howdenshire, 
the county of 


required to deliver in 


before Friday, the 11th of March. 


N.B. Candidates for the Exhibitions must 
at the same time produce certificates of the 


place of their birth. 


In a Convocation bolden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. Dr. Bull, Canon of Christ Church, 
was nominated by the Proctors of the Univer- 
sity, with the consentof Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
a Delegate of the Press, in the room of the late 


Professor of Divinity. 


On the same day the following Degrees were 


conferred ; — 


Doctor in Civil Law—The Rev. G. Mo- 
berley, late Fellow of Balliol; Head Master of 


Winchester School. 


Masters of Arts—Rev. D. J. Lewis, Jesus ; 
Rey. M. Atkinson, Fellow of Lincoln: Rev. 
kk. M. Stanley, Worcester; Rev. J. H. Clay- 
ton, Worcester: Rev. W. E. Jelf, Student of 
Christ Church ; T. W. S. Grazebrook, Bra- 


sen nose 


Bachelors of Arts—J. Farquhar, Jesus; E. 
H. Sawbridge, Balliol; G. Hulme, Balhol; 
Moore, 


G. CG Pearson, Christ Church; E. 
Christ Church ; J. Bowden, Pembroke. 


The following Noblemen have been lately 
of Chost Church :— Tl 


admitted Members 


be natives of the diocese of 
natives 
in 
\ York ; or of Leicestershire, 
particularly of the parish of Newbold Verdon; 
or of the diocese of Oxford; or of the county 
of Northampton.—All the candidates will be 

versonally to the Sub- 
Rector, testimonials of good conduct, on or 
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Lord Ward, Lord Cremorne, and the Hon. R. 
S. Carew, eldest son of Lord Carew. 
Ashmolea Society , Feb.5.—The Presidentin 
the chair. — W.C, Cotton, Esq. B.A. of Christ 
Church, was elected a member.—The follow - 
ing presents were received ; ‘Two Memoirs on 
Entomology, by J. Curtis, Esq. F.L.S. 5 A 
treatise on Strictures, &c. by it A. Stafford, 
Fsq.—The President announced the number 
of members elected in the last year to be 30. 
The total number now on the list, ordinary 
members, 212; honorary, 11; total, 223.— 
Professor Powell gave a verbal account of his 
Paper on the Theory of Ratios and Proportion. 
—An anonymous Paper was read on the his- 
tory of Flamsteed, and his disputes with New- 
ton and Halley. —Mr. Greswell made some re- 
marke on the subject of Ratios.— Dr. Dau- 
bepy read some extracts from Mr. Curtis's 
Memoirs on certain points in Entomology. 


A Summary of the Members of the Univer- 
sity, January, 1836 :— 


Members of Members on 


Convocation. the Books 

1. University —...... BEE .ccces 220 
2. Balliol senna, cone’ ee 
3. Merton ie “. cpanes 129 
FO eee a  éensea 307 
| eo ge. 307 
a aL. aenaace S13 
>» a amit 149 
& Lincoln ee | ape 132 
D Ae Gee  _svacus Sens 10) 
10. Magdalen ae | eee 
11. Brasennose me ‘edsaue 387 
12. Corpus nee GP sins 129 
13. Christ Church...... CO cianss 905 
eee eee | ar 267 
1b. St. John’s —...... BOD caacte 218 
a — oF sme 160 
17. Wadham ___e.... 4? SB coor » 226 
18. Pembroke — en 180 
19. Worcester _..... — ee 220 
20. St. Mary Hall...... nae 44 
21. Magdalen Hall...... GB nccees 171 
99. New Inn Hall ...... So wn. @ 
23. St. Alban Hall...... Su: usédde 20 
24. St. Edmund Hall... 52 = ...... 87 
2567 5178 

Matriculations... él 369 

ee ee 

Determining Bachelors in Lent 288 


February 13. 


University College.— Two Scholarships in 
this College, open to persons born in any part 
of England ; and one, confined to natives of 
the county of Kent, will be filled up on Friday, 
the lithof March. Candidates, bs must not 
have exceeded the eighth term from their ma- 
triculation, are required to present, in person, 
to the Master, the usual testimonials of good 
conduct from their respective colleges, together 
with certificates of the place of their birth, on 
or before Monday, the 7th of March. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
¢ the nomination of the Rev. Dr. Bull, Canon 
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of Ch. Ch., to be a Delegate of the University 
Press, was unanimously agreed to. 

In the same Convocation, it was reselved 
that the name of Sir Robert Taylor, Knt., 
should be inserted in the catalogue of benefac- 
tors to the University. 

The Rev. T. J. Hussey, D.D., pf Trinity 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation, holden on the same day, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation— 
Rev. W. P. Powell, Worcester. 

Masters of Arts—J. D. Cork, Exeter, 
grand comp.; W. R. Faber, University ; Rev. 
W. Kemble, Lincoln; A. G. S. Shirley, Ch. 
Ch. : 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. C. J. Stirling, St. 
Mery Hall; W. Honywood, University; C. 
Burdon, Lincoln ; G. H. Drummond, Ch. Ch. 

On Saturday last, Mr. H. W. Cripps, Scho- 
lar of New College, was admitted an Actual Fel- 
low of that Society. 

Ou Thursday last, Mr. R. Baker was ad- 
mitted Scholar of the same Society. 

On Monday last, Mr. H. De Sausmarez, 
B.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected a Fellow of Pembroke, on 
the foundation of King Charles I., in this Uni- 
versity, on the nomination of the Dean and 
Jurats of the Island of Guernsey, 

On the same day, and on the same nomina- 
tion, Mr. G. de Cateret Guille, was elected a 
Scholar of Pembroke, on the foundation of 
Bishop Morley. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. G. M. Messiter was 
admitted Scholar of Wadham. 


February 20. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—R. Williams, Oriel, grand 
comp.; Rev. J. Hodgson, Queen's; Rev. R. 
Wood, Fellow of St. John's; Rev. M. W. 
— Student of Ch. Ch. 

Jachelors of Arts—F. R. Blachford, Bra- 
sennose, grand comp.; W. N. R. Colborne, 
Ch. Ch. ; J. Swaine, Wadham ; H. de Saus- 
merez, Fellow of Pembroke, incorporated from 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

On Thursday last, W. P. C. Claughton, 
B.A. late Scholar of Brasennose, was clected 
Fellow of University, on the foundation of 
William of Durham. 

An Examination will commence on Monday, 
the 7th of March, in the Convocation House, 
for the purpose of electing a Scholar on Dean 
Ireland's foundation, The Scholarship is open 
to all Undergraduates who have not exceeded 
their 16th Term. 


ie 


CAMBRIDGE, 
January 29. 

On Friday the 15th inst., R. Main, Esq., 
B.A., of Queen’s College, in this University, 
was elected a Foundation Fellow of that So- 
clety. 
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On Friday last, J. H. Pratt, B.A., 6f Gon- 
ville and Caius College, was elected a Wortley 
Fellow of that Society. 

The Norrisian Prize Essay for last year has 
been adjudged to E. H. Browne, Esq., M.A., 
of Emmanuel College, in this University : 
Subject, The person, character, and actions 
of Jesus Christ afford a satisfactory fuljil- 
ment of all the Prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment which relate to the Messiah. 

On Wednesday last, W. A. Dawson, of 
Christ's College, was admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts; and T. F. Reynolds, of Sid- 
ney College, a Licentiate in Physic. 


February 5. 


On Wednesday last the Heads of Houses 
proceeded to “ nominate and prick” two of the 
candidates for the office of Public Orator, va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. R. Tatham, 
B.D. of St. John’s, The successful candi- 
dates with the Heads were, the Rev. J. F. 
Isaacson, B.D. Tutor of St. John’s, and King’s; 
and the Rev. C. Wordsworth, M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity. Yesterday these two gentlemen 
were = 0 to the Senate, and after a whole 
day's polling the numbers were—For Mr. 
Wordsworth, 265; for Mr. Isaacson, 168. 


On Tuesday last the Rev. J. Challis, M.A., 
rector of Papworth Everard, in this county, 
and formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity, was elected 
Plumian Professor, in the room of Professor 
Airy, appointed Astronomer Royal at Green- 
wich. 

Ata congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Master of Arts—J. B. Skipper, Emmanuel. 

Licentiates in Physic—H. Jeffreson, Pem- 
broke; A. R. Brown, Trinity ; C. J. John- 
stone, Cains; G. Pardoe, Caius; G. E. Paget, 
Fellow of Caius; J. Barr, Emmanuel. 

Bachelors in Civil Law— A. Langdon, Tri- 
nity; Rev. H. Heathcote, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. P. Greenly, Trinity, 
Dublin, Incorporated St, Peter's ; H. 
Moreshead, St. Peter's. 

At the same congregation T. J. Hussey, 
D.D., of Trinity, Dublin, was admitted ad 
eundem. 

At the above congregation the following 
Grace passed the Senate:—To appoint the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus, Pro- 
fessor Miller, Mr. Thorp, Mr. Smith, Mr: 
Peacock, Mr. Whewell, Mr..Willis, Mr. Letge 
Mr. Ash, Mr. Fennell, Mr. Corrie, Mr. H 
son, Mr. Hymers, Mr. Crauford, Mr. Hil |- 
yard of Trinity Hall, Mr. Heaviside, a Syndi- 
cate for the purpose of collecting the Sub- 
scriptions already announced for the new Li- 
brary. Zo 

On Friday last, C. A. Wilkinson, scholar of 
King’s, was clected a Fellow of that society. 


February 12. 


At a congregation yesterday the Degree of 
1D). D. was conferred on Archdeacon Brough- 
ton, of Pembnoke, by royal mandate. 
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February 19. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Honerary Masters of Arts—Lord C. A. 
Hervey, Trinity, fifth son of the Marquis of 
Bistol : the Hon. T. R. Keppel, Downing, 
fifth son of the Earl of Albemarle ; the Hon. 
+ . may Trinity, third son of the Ear! of 

exborough. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. H. Herring, Tri- 
nity; R. L. Surtees, Trinity; E. J. Walmes- 

7, St. John’s; F. E, Tuson, St. John’s ; 

- Chapman, St. Peter's; F. Halhed, St. 
Peter's; J. W. Chaloner, Magdalene ; W. 
L. A. Parker, Magdalene; W. F. Smithe, 
Magdalene; M. Hutton, Catharine hall; J. 
Bluett, Queens’; T. Sedger, Queens’; E. W. 
Foottil, Emmanuel; A. Fullerton, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To affix the seal to the assent of the Uni- 
versity to the Manchester and Cheshire Junc- 
tion Railway, passing through the Hulse estate. 

To grant to the late Vice-Chancellor from the 
Common Chest the balance (viz. 1641. 18s. 
4\4d.) due to him from the Botanic Garden 
account, for the year ending at Michaelmas, 
IRD. 

To authorize the late Vice-Chancellor to 
employ a part (viz. 50001.) of the balance due 
to the Fitewilliam Fund in the purchase of 
Exchequer Bills. 

To appoint Sir William Follett one of the 
University Counsel in the room of Lord Lang- 
dale, now Master of the Rolls. 

To allow Mr. Crool ( Hebrew Teacher) 30). 
out of the University Chest in addition to his 
annual salary. 

To confer the Degree of M.A. on the Rev. 
H. Cotterill of St. John’s, by Royal mandate. 
—~— 

DURHAM. 

The prize given by the Rev. Dr. Gilly, 
to the Divinity Student, of the University of 
Durham, who should produce the best Essay 
on the following subject—viz., ‘* A Compara- 
tive view of the Condition and Prospects of the 
Protestant Church of England in the years 
1525, and 1835,” has been awarded to Mr. 
Wilson, The Rev. G. Townsend’s prize for 
the best copy of English Verse, by any Mem- 
her of the \ niversity, on ‘‘ The Tercentenary 
Commemoration (on Oct. 4th, 1835) of the 

blication of the complete Bible in our own 

nguage,” has been obtained by Mr. Brown. 

— Newcastle Journal. 


ee 


DUBLIN. 
Hilary Term Examinations, 
N.B. The names of the successful Candidates 
in each rank are arranged, not in order of 
merit, but in the order of standing on the 


College Hooks. 


SENIOR SOPHISTFARS. 
Howovas is Scignce.— First Rank. Lee, 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


W.; Glanville, J—Second Rank: Hopkins, 
R. ; Morgan, L. ; Chichester,R. ; Badham, L. 

Honours ix Cuassics. — First Rank: 
Ringwood, F. H.; Wiley, W.; Hopkins, R. 
—Second Rank: Hallowell, J.; Badham, L, 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honovus in Science. — First Rank ; 
Mr. Kelly, C.; Connor, H.; Sidney, F,; 
Jellett, J. H.—Second Rank: Weir, J. 
Burke, H.; Ovens, E. ; Ellis, C.; Roberts, 
W. ; Meredith, E.; Le Fanu, W. R. 

Honours in Crassics.— First Rank ; 
Tibbs, H. W.; Roberts, W.; Meredith, E.; 
Ahern, W.— Second Rank: Mr. Torrens, 
T. F.; Mr. Vance, A.; Hodder, G. F.; 
Daly, A.; Ogle, J.; Marchbanks, J.; Jellett, 
J.; Green, J.; Littledale, J.; Mills, R. 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Scirnce.— First Rank. 
Kirkpatrick, G.; Salmon, G. ; Galbraith, J. 
—Second Rank: Mr. Reid, J.; Dobbs, C.; 
White, M.; Rutherford, A.; M*‘Guillicuddy, 
F. ; Sullivan, J. 

Honours 1x Crassics. — First Rank: 
Mr. Story, J.; Mr. Cairnes, Hugh M‘C. ; 
O'Neill, J.; Salmon, G.; Law, H.; Tracey, 
T. ; Coen, J.—Second Rank: Mr. Maud, 
C.; Mr. Bushe, R. H.; Wrixon, N. R. ; 
M‘Gillicuddy, F.; Gwynne, J.; Loughlin, 
J. W.; Hingston, G. ; Sharkey, L. G. ; Black, 
W. F.; Peebles, R. B. ; Moore, P.; Lowe, 
E. ; Murphy, J.; Dobbin, T. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours 1n Science. — First Rank: 
McDonnell, H. H. G.; North, R.; Kirk- 
patrick, W.; Richards, J. H.; Lee, G.; 
Gaggin, J.; Hume, A. ; Kearney, F.—Second 
Rank: Mr. Ryder, M. W. ; Mr. Foster, 
J. V.; Mr. Lane, D.; Minnitt, W.; Bassett, 
W.; Fogarty, P. J.; Smith, H.; Boyce, 
J. W.; Morris, B.; Eths, F. 

Honours is Crassics. — First Rank: 
Mr. Hayman, S.; MeDonnel, H. H. G. ; 
Stackpoole, W. C.; Leslie, C. H.; Power, 
C. C.; Smith, J.—Second Rank: Mr. Lane, 
D.; Roe, T. W.; Hamilton, J.; Atkinson, 
P.; Walsh, C.; Lee, G.; Kidd, R.; Kear- 
ney, F.; Sheehan, T.; King, F.; Ralph, 
C. S.; Cangley, D.; Daly, A. 

Franc Saprem, Senior Lecturer. 

The Examinations for Honours were held 
January 25, 26, and February 4, 5. 

The Spring Commencements were held on 
Tuesday, February 16, the Right Hon. J. 
Radcliffe, L.L.D.; Pro- Vice-chancellor ; Rev. 

T. Prior, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Moore, A.M., 
Proctors. The following Degrees were con- 
ferred : -_ 

Doctor and Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. T. 
H. Porter. 

Doctor in Laws—Rev. W. C. Neligan. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Verschoyle ; Ww. 
Ashenhurst; L. F. Duncan; Rev. W. Jameson; 
Rev. C. J, Daniel; T. Lefroy ; W. Atkins ; 
J. Gibbs; R. Weston Mara; Rev. D. Jones - 















E. Norman; H. Carleton; R. Beere; J. 
M‘Cullagh, F.T.C.; W. Tucker Radford ; 
R. Seymour; J. A. Bowles ; G. Craw ford ; 
J. Richards; E. Lyons; Rev. J. Story ; 
Rev. R. Wolfe; Rev. C. Beaumont Howard ; 
R. W. Lynnot ; J. Fitzgerald; A. Smythe ; 
Cesar G. Otway ; Marcus M‘Causland. 

Bachelors of Laws—Rev. W. C. Neligan ; 
1. Butt; W. Maundshy Best. 

Bachelors of Medicine—F. Battersby; D. 
Sweeny. 

On the same day 190 Students were ad- 
mitted to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Professorship of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin, on the Foundation of 
grchbishop Whately.—As this Professorship 


BIRTIis AND MARRIAGES, 
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is to become vacant at the expiration of the 
present Term, notice is hereby given to all 
persons who may wish to become Candidates, 
that on the 13th of next April an Examination 
will be held, under the direction of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, into the 
qualifications of such as may then present 
themselves, 

The Professorship is open to Masters of Arts 
or Bachelors of Law, in any of the Universities 
of Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge. 

Information respecting the duties and emola- 
ments of the situation may be had by applying 
to the Rev. Dr. Sadleir, Senior Lecturer, Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. W. Horne, 
‘Theobalds ; of Rev. S. Paynter, Welbeck- 
street ; of Rev. J. E. Tyler, Bedford-square ; 
of Rev. T. B. Williams, St. Mathew’s, De- 
merara ; of Rev. E. Wickham, Brook green, 
Hammersmith ; of Rev. T. B. Edwards, St. 
Stephen's V.; of Rev. F. W. Rice, Fairford 
V.; of Rev. J. Parkin, Oare, near Hastings ; 
of Rev. D. Hodgson, East Woodhay R., 
Hants; of Rev. Wm. J. Coope, Exmouth ; of 
Rev. John Lawson, Seaton Carew, near Dur- 
ham; of Rev. W. Knatchbull, Sutton Man- 
deville, Wilts; of Rev. J. Gaskine, Kings- 
wood-hill P ; of Rev. W. W. Gresley, Nether- 
seal-hall, Leicestershire. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. Thos. 
Arden, Longcroft-hall, Staffordshire ; of Rev. 
John Wason, Boughton, near Feversham ; of 
Rev. O. J. Tancock, Stoke, near Devon- 
port ; of Rev. A. I, Nash, Hitcham R., Bucks; 
of Rev. G. P. Cleather, Chirton V. ; of Rev. 
H. W. G. Armstrong, Segrave-house, Chel- 
tenham ; of Rev. G. J. Huddleston ; of Rev. 
Charles Shrubb, Vicar’s-hill, Hants; of Rev. 
W. Ford Vance, Haverstock-bill, (still-born ) ; 
of Rev. J. D. Hales, Charmouth R., (still- 
born); of Rev. G. A. Jacob, Broomsgrove. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. J. Hughes, r. of Coddington, Here- 
ford, to Barbara, only d. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. J, Godrey, of Kerry, Ireland; Rev. E. 
Fielde, incumbent of Rock and Kennington, 
to Mary Anne, d. of C. Bosanquet, Esq., of 
Rock, Northumberland ; Rev. W. H. Dears- 
ley, Evening Lecturer of Abbotts, Bromley, 
Staffordshire, to Mary Ann, eldest d. of Chas. 
Hulbert, Esq., of Providence-grove, near 
Shrewsbury ; Rev. Wm. Brett M.A., to Mary, 
d. of the late J. Brown, Esq., of Barton-upon- 
Humber; Rev. J. B. Collinson, M.A., to Sa- 
rah, eldest d. of the late F. L. Austen, Esq, 


of Wilmington, Kent ; Rev. E. C. Ellis, M.A., 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., to Alice, d. of the late 
J. Eade, Esq., of Hitchen, Herts ; Rev. G. 
W. Philips, v. of Wendy, Cambridgeshire, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, relict of John Jones, Esq., 
of Portland-place ; Rev. John Tobin, minister 
of Liscard Church, Liverpool, to Emily, d. of 
E. Arnaud, Esq., collector of his } ajesty's 
customs at Liverpool; Rev. J. Usborne, late 
of University Coll., to Emily Jane, eldest d. 
of the late Rev. J. Bond, of Freston r., Suf- 
folk; Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, M.A., v. of 
Gilesgate, youngest son of Lord Ravensworth, 
to Emily Caroline Charlotte, eldest d. of the 
Hon, and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
D.D., r. of Bishopswearmouth and Prebendary 
of Durham, and niece of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; Rev. J. D. Dundas, to Olivia, d. of Col. 
Burslem, C.B.; Rev. A. S. B. Smith, of 
Whitchurch, to Emily Theodora, d. of the late 
B. Brownrigge, Esq. of Regent's Park, Lon- 
don; Rev. J. S. Gale, of Hurstbourne Tar- 
runt, to Anne, only d. of G. Rendall, Kaq., of 
Oxenwood, Berks ; Rev. A. Pearson, r. of 
Springfield, Essex, to Sophia, d. of the late .J 
I’. Gepp, Esq.; Rev. H. Townsend, jun., to 
Jane, y of Justin M‘Carthy, Esq., of Carrig- 
navat; Rev J. Bishop, of Upper Holloway, 
to Frances, widow of R. Arnold, Esq. ; Rev. 
S. Lott, to the Hon. Louixa Murray, of Dun- 
more-house, Bradninch; Rev. J. Langdon, 
B. A. of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to Elizabeth, 
relict of Capt. Cooke, of Slape-house, Nether- 
bury, Dorset ; Rev. Francis R. Phillips, B.A., 
of Trin. Coll., Oxon, to Mary Easton, eldest 
d. of the Rev. John Lukin, r. of Narsling, 
Hants ; Rev. R. Forsayth, of Whitchurch, 
Hants, to Frances Jane, youngest d. of the 
of the late Thos. Baynton, Esq., of Clifton ; 
Rev. Geo. Lea, of Wolverley, Worcester, to 
Sophia, youngest d. of the Hon. Mr, Baron 
Crurney ; Rev. D. L. Lewes, to Mies Tuber- 
ville ; Rev. J. Bogue, of Christ's Coll., Camb., 
to Mary Isabella, youngest d. of the Venerable 
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Archdeacon Froude; Rev. W. R. Melville, 
B.A. of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., to Susan, 
only d. of J. N. James, of Ireton Wood, Esq. ; 
Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, Bart., of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxon, to Anne, eldest d. of Mr. G. Ste- 
phen, of Camden Town ; Rev. J. E. Wetherall, 
of Armitage, Staffordshire, to Elizabeth, d. of 
the late W. Church, Esq., of Abingdon ; Rev. 
Chas. Wordsworth, second Master of Winches- 
ter Coll., to Charlotte, eldest d. of the Rev. G. 
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Day, late of Carsham, Norfolk ; Rev. N. Pp, 
Small, of Market Bosworrh, Leicstershire, t 
Bridget, d. of the Rev. J. Roby, chaplain tw 
Earl Howe ; Rev. C. H. Barham, of Barming, 
Kent, to Elizabeth Maria, only d. of the late 
W. B. Ince, Esq., of Nahutty, Calcutta ; Rev. 
J. B. Schomberg, chaplain in ordinary to the 
King, and r. of Belton, to Margaret Mary, 
youngest d. of Robert Awad. Esq. of 
Bryanston -square. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ‘* Events’ are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘* From a Correspondent.” 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


On Thursday, the 28th of January, a 
vestry was held in the parish church of 
Olney, for the purpose of granting a 
church-rate, and for liquidating the debt 
owing for the repairs of the church, Xe. 
The Rev. D. B. Langley, vicar, was in 
the chair; and a one-shilling rate being 
proposed and seconded, was carried unani- 
mously.— Northampton Herald, 

Inten Crercy.— A meeting took 
place recently in the County Hall, 
Aylesbury, for the purpose of open- 
ing a subscription for the relief of the 
distressed Irish clergy, which was most 
respectably attended. The Rev. Wm, 
Howard opened the proceedings by stat- 
ing that Lord Chandos was prevented, by 
his parliamentary duties, from attending, 
and he (Mr. H.) proposed that Joseph 
Rose, Esq., should take the chair. The 
Rev. W. Shepherd proposed the first re- 
solution, which be prefaced in an eloquent 
speech. This resolution was seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Arnold. The second reso- 
lution was proposed by the Rev. Mr. 
Turnour, and seconded by Mr. Ryde, 
The third resolution was proposed by Z. 
Hunt, Esq., who observed, that be did so 
in the unavoidable absence of his relation, 
Mr. Rickford, who would have been happy 
to have performed that satisfactory office 
had he been able to attend. Seconded by 
Mr. Mason. ‘The next resolution was 
proposed by the Rev. Mr. Barron, and 
seconded by Mr. Horwood. The last re- 
solution was proposed by Mr. Wm. Hay- 
ward, and seconded by the Rev. F. Cox. 
G. Carrington, Esq., then proposed the 


thanks to the chairman in a speech ot 


much force and ability. [here was a large 
party of ladies present, who appeared to 
take great interest in the proceedings. A 





collection was made in the hall, which 
amounted to upwards of 90/., and since 
then 16/. have been received, as will be 
seen in our advertising columns,— Bucks 
Herald. 

On Sunday, Jan. 28, a sermon was 
preached in Aylesbury Church, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Lowther Barrington, 
rector of Chesham Bois, in behalf of the 
distressed clergy of Ireland.—Ibid. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

On the 10th of Feb., the Rev. G, A. 
Browne, late vicar of Chesterton, near this 
place, upon taking leave of bis parisbion- 
ers, was presented by them with a band- 
some silver tea-kettle and lamp, in testi- 
mony of their approbation of his services. 
— Cambridge Chronicle. 

The high sberiff for the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon has appointed 
the Rev. John Thomas Huntley, and the 
Rev. George Heathcote his chaplains 
during the term of his shrievalty, —Jbid. 


CHESHIRE, 

Curster Diocesan Cuurcu Buitpixe 
Sociery.—A meeting of the friends of 
this society in the diocese of Chester was 
held in the chapel of the Blue-coat Hos- 
pital, on Friday, Feb. 19, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Chester in the chair. 
The meeting was numerously and most 
respectably attended. The Lord Bishop 
opened the proceedings. The meeting 
was afterwards addressed by Lord Skel- 
mersdale, Rev. J. Brooks, Mr. A. Hodg- 
son, Rev. Messrs. Slade, Raikes, Buddi- 
combe, M‘Neile, and others. A number 
of gentlemen subscribed liberally to the 
funds of the society.—Standard. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
A gratifving instance of attachment be- 
tween a clergyman and his parishioners 
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has been exemplified in the presentation 

of a handsome piece of plate, by the latter, 

to the Rev. A. Bassett, on his relinquish- 

ing the curacy of Erlestoke, aftera zealous 

and faithful discharge of bis duties for a 
riod of more than twenty years, 

Lineratity.—We have, within a very 

short period of time, bad occasion to men- 
tion the princely donations of Lord Rolle 
to various charitable purposes :—1000/. to 
the fund for the relief of the Irish clergy ; 
10001. towards establishing a chaplaincy 
in the Devon and Exeter Hospital; 500/. 
to the Lunatic Asylum ; and, in addition 
to these and various other munificent do- 
nations from the same source, we have 
great pleasure in recording the following : 
—Some time since it was thought expe- 
dient to erect a new church in a distant 
part of the parish of Ilfracombe, called 
Lea; to this object, besides presenting a 
handsome screen, his lordship subscribed, 
we believe, 200/.. When the church was 
completed his lordship visited it, accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Drake, of Spring- 
feld, who had been greatly instrumental 
in promoting the building of the church, 
at which time his lordship was informed 
that 9001. was required for an endowment, 
previously to its consecration, of which 
little more that 400/. were subscribed. 
His lordship, without further solicitation 
or consideration, asked for pen and paper, 
and gave a check for the ditlerence. What 
adds to the munificence of the gift, and 
exhibits his lordship’s generosity and 
warmth of heart, it should be observed, is, 
that his lordship has no property what- 
ever in this place. When shall we hear 
the like amongst the (falsely called) 
Liberals ?—Western Luminary. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A public meeting has been held in the 
theatre of the. Philosophical Institution, 
Park-street, Bristol, for the purpose of 
forming a society for embossing bibles for 
the blind. A report, detailing the progress 
made in the system, was then read ; and 
subsequently it was resolved, that a so- 
ciety be now formed, to be called the 
Bristol Society for Embossing and Distri- 
buting the Bible among the Blind, and a 
committee was named for carrying these 
objects into effect.— Bristol Mercury. 

-A beautiful silver vase tea-urn, and a 
very elegant silver inkstand, of the value 
of upwards of one hundred guineas, were 
lately presented by his parishioners to the 
Rev. C. E. Kennaway, Vicar of Chipping 
Campden, —Gloucester Chronicle. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
A highly respectable meeting of the 















































sub-committee of the Portsmouth District 
Church-of-England Society, comprising 
the parishes of Warblington, Havant, 
Bedhampton, Farlington, and Hayling 
(north and south), was beld at the As. 
sembly-room, Crown Inn, Emsworth, on 
Monday, Feb. 15th; G. A. Shawe, Esq., 
vice-president, in the chair. The subjects 
discussed were, the advantage to the 
members of the church of England of asso- 
ciuting, for the purpose of mutual con- 
ference and assistance at periods of diffi- 
culty, and also resisting any uncalled- 
for aggression ; and, the means of alle- 
viating the present distress of the clergy 
of the church of Ireland. The meeting 
was severally addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Mountain, Norris, and Alder, by 
Captains Bigland and Pierson, and by 
Messrs. Baines, Loftin, Smart, Harrison, 
and H. Stevens. At the conclusion a 
considerable addition was made to the 
sums already collected in those parishes 
for the Irish clergy.—Standard. 


The radicals mustered their forces at a 
vestry held on the 20th of January, at 
All Saints’ Church, Southampton, | and 
managed to adjourn the granting of the 
cbhurch-rate for All Saints’ parish for six 
months, Notices were sent round very 
privately by the diberal (') party the night 
preceding, and a more factious course 
could not have been pursued. One man, 
receiving eight guineas for two pews in 
the church, attached to two houses he 
holds, was the most strenuous in opposi- 
tion to the rate; and yet this man calls 
himself a conscientious dissenter. We need 
hardly add, that the pews have no money 
of his embarked in them, but are allotted 
for the use of those living in the bouses 
alluded to.—Salisbury Herald. 


From some informality in the bolding of 
the above meeting, it was necessary to call 
another for Friday, when several hundred 
staunch churchmen attended, and the rate 
was granted without a division, and scarcely 
any discussion took place. The Rev. |, 
Shadwell (the rector) presided, and the 
business soon terminated, At the last 
meeting the churchwardens' accounts were 
gone into, and almost every item, right or 
wrong, objected to, and several customary 
charges disallowed. Our readers will 
scarcely believe, that although this meet- 
ing had its hundreds, the former numbered 
only fifteen votes for the motion now so 
triumphantly carried.— Ibid. 


The corporation of Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, have determined to appropriate 
the whole of their property in building 
and endowing a church.—Jbid, 
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KENT. 

A vestry meeting of the inhabitants of 
St. Paul's, Deptford, was beld on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 5th, to make a church-rate of 
2d. in the pound. After the motion for 
the rate had been made, the anti-church 
party moved an amendment, that no rate 
should be granted. Upon a show of 
hands being taken, there appeared a ma- 
jority of ten in favour of theamendment— 
viz. twenty-five for the rate, and thirty- 
five against it. ‘The church party then 
demanded a poll, and, at the close of Fri- 
day evening, the numbers were, for the 
rate 162, against it 54.— Times. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A deputation, forming part of the con- 
gregation of St. Thomas's Chapel, Heaton 
Norris, have preseated to the Rev. W. J, 
Bordman, curate of the above place, a 
purse, containing fifty guineas, as a sub- 
stantial token of esteem. — Manchester 
Courier. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

At the late meeting at Leicester, in aid of 
the Irish clergy, the sum of upwards of 
0001, was actually collected in the room, 
to which a considerable addition is ex- 
pected to be made. The Duke of Rutland 
delivered a most admirable speech on the 
occasion. Earl Howe also was present, 
Lord Charles Manners, Sir George Beau- 
mont, Mr. Butler Danvers, Mr. C. Packe, 
and many others of rank and distinction 
in the county. 

Oventxe or a New Cuvuren at Op 
Darny.—The Rev. W. G. Sawyer, B.A., 
of Balliol College, and rector of Old 
Dalby, (son of the late Admiral Sir Her- 
bert Sawyer, K.C.B. ) has recently erected, 
at his own expense, a new church in his vil- 
lage, The structure is gothic, with tur- 
retted tower and handsome vestibule at 
the north entrance ; the interior is parti- 
cularly neat, and a small organ, the present 
of the rev. gentleman's sister, is at the 
westend. It is well pewed, and supposed 
to contain about three hundred sittings. 
The new church wes opened for divine 
service on Wednesday, Feb. Srd.—Onxford 
Paper, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Tre Conroration or Tat Sons or tie 
Curroy.—The election of poor clergymen 
with good characters and large families, to 
partake of Dr, Taylour’s, Mr. Myddelton’s, 
and Mrs, Ann Cam's benefactions, the pre- 
sent vear, will take place in May next. 
Blank petitions may be had at the Cor- 
poration House, Bloomsbury-place, Lon- 

lon, between the hours of 11 and 5. 


EVENTS OF 





THE MONTH. 


At a meeting of the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor, &c., &e., 
holden at the Central-school, W estminster, 
on the 3d instant, there were present the 
Lords Bishops of London, St. Asaph, and 
Liandaff, Joshua Watson, Esq., Rev. Dr, 
Walmsley, Rev. H. TH. Norris, William 
Cotton, Esq., and Rev. J, C. Wigram. 

Parisu or St. Grorce tw tue Easr, 
Mipocrsex.—The following is the result 
of a poll of this parish for a church-rate 
of id. inthe pound :—For the rate 596; 
against it 503; Majority for the rate, 2v3, 

On Friday, the 29th Jan., the Rev. 
Willham Yate, of the Church Missionary 
Society, was honoured with a long inter- 
view with his Majesty at Brighton. The 
King was much interested with the infor- 
mation which he received from Mr. Yate 
respecuing the state of New Zealand, to 
which important mission that clergyman 
is upon the eve of returning. 

Bishop Corrie landed in good health at 
Madras, on the 23rd of October. 


Cnuren Commission.—The following 
are circular letters recently addressed by 
Mr. Murray, the secretary of the Church 
Inquiry Commissioners, to the members of 
the commission :— 

“ My Lord,—The Bishop of Lincoln 
has placed at the disposal of the commis- 
sion the sinecure prebend of Welton 
Rivall, in the cathedral church of Lin- 
coln; and the Bishop of Chichester has 
announced that the sinecure prebend of 
Waltham, in the cathedral church of 
Chichester, having become vacant, it is 
not his Lordship’s intention to dispose of 
that, or any preferment in bis gift similarly 
situated, until the decision of the commis- 
sioners upon that branch of their inquiry 
shall become known. 

“T have, &c. 
‘* Cuartes Knicut Murray.” 

‘* My Lord,—L am directed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to announce 
that the sinecure rectory of Ashbury, in 
the diocese of Salisbury, has lately become 
vacant; and having devolved to his Grace 
for this turn, as an option of the late 
Archbishop, devised by his will to his 
successor, it is not bis Grace's intention 
to fill up the vacancy till the determina- 
tion of the commissioners is known in re- 
gard to benetices of this nature, 

** | have, Kc., 
* Cyartes Knicgur Munray.” 

The Court of Common Council, after a 
good deal of opposition from the dissent- 
ing members of that body, agreed to a 
motion, on Wednesday, for a grant of 200 
guineas to the distressed Irish clergy. 
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In compliance with the request of a 
most respectable deputation from the 
parishioners of St. Ann, Blackfriars, and 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, the rectory, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Isaac 
Saunders, bas been given to the Rev. John 
Harding, M.A. , of Worcester College, the 
lecturer. It was in the Lord Chancellor's 
gift. Lhe Lord Chancellor has, on several 
former occasions, yielded to the desire of 
the majority of the parishioners. 

A vestry meeting of the rate-pavers of 
the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, was 
held on Friday afternoon, the Sth of 
February, to take into consideration a 
letter received from Mr. Archdeacon Potts, 
calling upon the churchwardens and vestry 
to make a rate for the repairs of the 
parish church. A rate for a similar pur- 
pose was refused in the spring of last year, 
by a majority of 280 votes. The arch- 
deacon advised the churchwardens, if the 
rate was refused in the present instance, 
to apply for a mandamus to the Court of 
A\ing’s Bench, and threatened to hold 
them responsible for the immediate execu- 
tion of the necessary repairs. Mr. Whip- 
ple moved that the letter of the Archdeacon 
should be taken into consideration that 
day twelve months. A long and stormy 
discussion ensued, the end of which was, 
that Mr. Whipple’s motion was put, and 
carried by a large majority.— Courier. 

_ A meeting of the committee for the re- 
lief of the distressed Irish clergy was held 
on the 10th of February, at which an ad- 
ditional 20,0001. was directed to be re- 
mitted to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Armagh, The receipts reported up to 
that day were 109,400/. 

_ Government has spontaneously offered, 
itis said, to place the sum of 10,000/. at 
the disposal of the London Missionary 
Society, to be employed entirely at the 
discretion of that society in the education 
of the negroes in the West Indies, on the 
sole condition that the additional sum of 
54,0001. be subscribed by the society for 
the same purpose. The directors have 
glad!v embraced the proposal. [Is this 
true ? 

: The Primate, and the Bishop of Down, 
Cork, and Ossory, are the representative 
Spiritual peers in the present session, — 
Record. 

A letter, expressive of their gratitude 
and esteem for his public character and 
private worth, has been transmitted by his 
parishioners to the Rev. Mr. Blunt, of 
Upper Chelsea, on occasion of his resign- 
ing the pastoral charge of them.— Ibid. 

The performance, in St. Paul's, for the 
benefit of the sons of the clergy, will take 
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place this year on the 17th and 19th of 
May. 

Parocuiat Scuoors.—Nearly 1,000/. 
is now subscribed for this noble charity in 
the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, — Surrey Standard, 

Creroy Orrnan Socrety.—Tuesday, 
Feb, 16th, a meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this excellent institution was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen-street, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London in the chair, The 
treasurer, the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, read 
the report of the committee, from which 
it appeared that there was now about 60 
boys, and 70 girls educated and supported 
at the school of the society, Lisson Grove, 
The expenditure in the last year was, in 
one particular, greater than in the one pre- 
ceding it, in consequence of the necessity 
of making useful repairs, which came to 
about 1500/. The total amount of expen- 
diture for 1835 was 5405/. and 6d., and the 
receipts 54191. 7s. 2d., leaving a balance 
in the hands of the treasurer of 161. 6s, 8d. 
The children in the school never enjoyed 
better health, and their morals and general 
education afforded the greatest satisfaction 
to the society. — Times. 

Consecration or Cotoxtat Bisnors, 
—lhe consecration of Dr. Broughton and 
Dr. Mountain, the Bishops of Australia 
and Montreal, took place on Sunday, 
Feb. 14th, in the private chapel of his 
Grace the Lord Primate, at Lambeth 
Palace, with the usual solemnities, The 
consecration sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Molesworth, one of the preach- 
ers of Canterbury Cathedral, from second 
Epistle to Timothy, ¢d chapter, ist and 
2d verses.— Record. 

The Bishop of Calcutta bas addressed a 
letter to the Rev. A. Brandram, the object 
of which is, not only to acknowledge a 
present of 2500 English Bibles and Testa- 
ments, with a grant of 500/., but also to 
solicit the parent society to assist in dis- 
charging a debt of 1200/,, which greatly 
impeded the efforts of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society. The committee &n 
London have promptly responded to the 
bishop’s request, by making @ grant of 
12001., and also printing paper, value 5001., 
to enable the friends in India to print the 
Gospel in the Ordoo language, which is 
spoken from the Himalaya mountains to 
Cape Comorin, in most of the towns and 
large villages, by the whole population.— 
Salisbury Herald. 

Consistoay Covat, Friday, Feb, 12.— 
Chesterton and Hutchins agamst Farlar,— 
This was a defensive allegation in a suit 
for subtraction of church rate, promoted 
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by the churchwardens of St. Mary Abbotts, 
heasington, which was resisted on the 
ground that, being a retrospective rate to 
reimburse, it was illegal, and could not be 
enforced. After hearing Dr. Addams 
against the allegation, and in support of 
the rate, and the King’s Advocate and Dr. 
Haggard contra, Dr. Lushington said, 
that it had been decided in the courts of 
law and equity that no rate to reimburse 
churchwardens was legal, and that, as an 
ecclesiastical judge, he was bound to 
abid» by those decisions, whatever diffi- 
culties might occur in applying them to 
some cases. He was aware of the diffi- 
culties in which parishes were placed in 
respect to church rates, which were avow- 
edly ofa retrospective character ; but he 
could not make the law, it was his duty 
merely to pronounce it. It was the pro- 
vince of the legislature to apply aremedy, 
if a remedy was required. fle should 
therefore admit the first four articles of 
the allegation. He would observe, however, 
that if the tems of the rate, which were 
retrospective, should prove small in 
amount, he should not quash it; but if 
they formed 1 material part of the rate, 
the strong inclination upon his mind was, 
that he should not be able to enforce it. 
Ecciursiagticat, Court, — The — bill 
which was’ brought in by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Friday Feb. 12, is for consoli- 
dating the jurisdiction of the several eccle- 
siastical courts in one civil court, under 
the authority of the crown, and to amend 
the law in divers matters ecclesiastical. 
The leading object of the bill is, therefore, 
to sever matters which are of a purely 
ecclesiastical or spiritual character from 
those of a civil nature. It is intended to 
abolish the jurisdiction of all the ecclesias- 
tical courts in Englund, and all others, so 
far as relates to testamentary, matrimonial, 
and generally all civil matters; and to 
establish one central metropolitan court, to 
be called “Tis Majesty's Court of Pro- 
_ bate,” to which it gives jurisdiction over 
the effects of all persons deceased (that is, 
as to personal property,) providing also 
that all wills relating onlw to real estates 
shall be registered. There are various 
provisions for the continuance tn the court 
to be created, of the modes of proceeding 
now 10 practice in the ecclesiastical courts 
of Doctors’ Commons ; but all questions 
of fact are tried and decided by issues to 
the courts of common law, and the 
verdict of a jury. It transfers to the 
court of Chancery all tithe causes; it 
abolishes all criminal proceedings eccle- 
siastical, suits of defamation, suits for 
incest, al} ‘* pre salute anima,” all church- 
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rate causes, &c. It provides for the sum- 
mury adjudication of all questions relating 
to matters of a strictly ecclesiastical 
character by the bishop of each diocese, 
with assessors. It regulates the payment 
of the judges and all officers of the new 
court by salary, establishing a fee fund for 
all payments, It provides compensation 
for all registrars and others, whose offices 
are abolished by the bill, and for the ad. 
mission of the practitioners in the abolished 
courts to the metropolitan court. The bill 
also abolishes all sinecures, and provides 
that all duties shall be discharged by prin- 
cipals, not by deputies. It provides 
further, that there shall be but one appeal — 
viz., to the Judicinl Committee of the 
Privy Council.—Tumes. 

CunistTeNINGS AND Burians ror 1855. 
—In the ¥7 parishes within the walls of 
the City of London, there have been 965 
christenings, and 970 burials ;—in the @7 
parishes without the walls, 4654 christen- 
ings, 5658 burials ;—in the ¢4out-parishes 
in Middlesex and Surrey, 17,019 christen- 
ings, 13,576 burials ;~—in the 10 parishes 
in the City and Liberties of Westminster, 
3492 christenings, 3411 burials. Total, 
26,128 christenings, 21,415 burials.— 
Decrease in the burials reported this year, 
2o4. 

Navy Cuaptains—A new order in 
Council bas, within the last few months, 
been passed, for the admission of chaplains 
into His Majesty's navy. The following 
regulation is therein :—‘' No person shall 
be appointed a chaplain in the royal navy 
who shall not have been regularly or- 
dained deacon and priest of the united 
church of England and Ireland ; or who 
shall not have been graduated at the uni- 
versity of Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity 
College, Dublin ; or whose age shall ex- 
ceed thirty-five vears ; or who shall hold 
any benefice with cure of souls; or who 
shall not produce testimonials, from two 
beneticed clergymen, of his good moral and 
religious conduct ; or who shall not have 
been examined by some competent person, 
to be appointed for that purpose by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and be reported by him to be in every re- 
specta fitand proper person to fill with 
respectability and advantage to His 
Majesty's service the situation of chaplain 
—Glouecester Chronicle. 

Tae Caorce.—By an account recently 
rendered to the Marylebone vestry, of the 
receipt and expenditure of the district 
churches in the parish, it appears that the 
receipt of St. Mary's pew rents, from 
1824 to 1835, were 11,189/., and the ex- 
penditure 11,7867. ; All Souls’ pew rents 
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from 1825 to 1835, 10,250/., and the ex. 
penditure 10,7714; Christ Church pew 
rents, from 1825, and burial fees irom 
i827 to 1835, 71012, and expenditure 
g@sal.; Trinity pew rents from 1828, and 
burial fees from 4830 to 1835, 902H/., and 
expenditure, 7586/, Receipts in the total, 
37,5681, and total expenditure, 39,425/,, 
leaving a balance against the parish of 
18574 There is no church-rate in St, 
Marylebone, the district rectors being paid 
500/. per annum each out of the pew rents. 
— Standard. 

Penacry on Corporate Orricens ar- 
renpinG DissenrinG Piaces or Wor. 
suirp-—By 10 Geo. 1V., c. 7, 8. 29, it is 
enacted, that if any person holding any 
judicial or civil office, or any mayor or 
other corporate officer, shall, after the com. 
mencement of this act, resort to or be 
present at any place or public meeting 
for religious worship, in England or Ire- 
land, other than that ofthe United Church 
of England and Ireland, in the robe, gown, 
or other peculiar habit of bis office, or at- 
tend with insignia, or any part thereof, of 
or belonging to such office ; such person, 
being convicted thereof by due course of 
law, shall forfeit such office, and pay for 
every such offence the sum of 100/. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Norrincuam Ciericat Sociery.—At 
a meeting of the clergy, held in the vestry 
room of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, on Wed- 
nesday, J anuary 13th, 1836,(the Venerable 
the Archdeacon Wilkins in the chair,) 
itwas resolved unanimously—1l. “ That a 
society be formed, for the Deaneries of 
Nottingham and Bingham, which shall be 
called the * Nottingham Clerical Society.’ ” 
~2. ** That it shall consist of all the 
beneticed clergy and licensed curates 
within the said Deaneries.”—3S. ‘* That 
there shall be four meetings in the year.” 

4. ‘* That at all such meetings, matters 
be discussed connected with the profes. 
sional duties or functions of the clergy.” 
—5. “That at the meetings in January 
or July, business connected with the So- 
cieties for * Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,’ and the ‘ Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,’ for ‘ Translating the 
Scriptures into Foreign Languages,’ and 
the‘ Bible and Prayer Book Association,’ 
take the precedence of other matters of 
consideration.” 

Phe object of this society is, in the first 
‘nstance, to support the church, by up- 
holding the great institutions for the pro- 
motion and discussion of her faith ; and 
hext, to draw together more closely the 
rlergy of the establishment, and afford 
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them an opportunity of benefiting by a 
mutual and stated intercourse with each 
other, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The parishioners of Ellesmere, in Shrop- 
shire, presented to their vicar, the Rev, 
J. A. Cotton, a service of plate, compris- 
ing a splendid salver and other articles, 
weighing 400 ounces.— Salopian Journal, 


SO MERSETSHIRE, 

Convocation or THR Crerncy, — A 
meeting of the clergy was convoked, in 
this city,on Monday, Feb. 15, by the Arch- 
deacon of Bath, for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the King to issue his licence to the 
Convocation, to despatch the multitude of 
business relating to the church to which 
that body is alone competent, in order to 
the more complete and extended adapta- 
tion of the establishment to the exigencies 
of the times, and the spiritual necessities 
of a population so greatly increased. The 
clergy of the deanery of Bedminster bave 
since met at Bedminster, for the same pur- 
pose as that of the meeting to which we 
have now referred.— Bath Chronicle. 

An appeal to the Christian public is being 
mace, for the purpose of erecting, at Frome 
Selwood (a man. facturing town containing 
a population of more than 12,000 souls), @ 
plain church, appropriated solely to tree 
sittings, and capable of containing 500 in 
the area, and allowing the power of erect- 
ing galleries to accommodate S00 more, 
Upwards of 1300/. have been already con- 
tributed ; asum more than sufficient for the 
unadorned structure they contemplate, but 
which is quite inadequate to their wants, 
unless they are able to endow the church 
with a suitable stipend for the officiating 
clergyman. There are two churches in the 
town, but the free sittings in both do not 
amount to 600, 


SURREY. 

A committee of gentlemen have pre- 
sented to Mr. Hlobson, the late senior 
churchwarden of Christ Church, Surrey, 
a valuable and massive silver waiter, bear- 
ing the following inscription :—*‘* Pre- 
sented, Januarv, 1856, to James bland. 
Hobson, Esq., late churehwarden of 
Christ Church, Surrey, by the inhabitants 
whose names are inscribed at the back 
hereof, for bis zeal and liberality in pro- 
viding for their accommodation in the 
parish church, during unprecedented dif- 
ficulties, in the years 1833 and 1834, 
after two unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
a church-rate.” The presentation was ac- 
companied with a speech, in whieh the 
claims of Mr. Hobson to the cratituce ot 
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every friend of the establishment were 
og depicted, and that gentleman re- 
plied, declaring his readiness at all times 
to resist every attempt to bring the church 
under the voluntary system.— Morning 
Herald. 

SUSSEX. 


The following address has been pre- 
sented to the king, from a body of pro- 
testant dissenters at Lewes, in te county 
of Sussex :— 

Most Gracious Sovereimon,—With 
feelings of devoted attachment to your 
majesty’s person, and of veneration for 
the principles which placed the illustrious 
house of Brunswick on the throne of these 
realms, we, the undersigned protestant 
dissenters, attending divine worship at 
Jireh Chapel, Lewes, in the county of 
Sussex, venture to approach your Majesty 
at this eventful crisis, not only to express 
our perfect satisfaction with the privileges 
we now enjoy, but our gratitude for the 
same, and earnestly pray your Majesty 
not to concede to the arrogant claims of 
the enemies of real religion. We cannot, 
sire, be silent spectators of the haughty 
and ambitious proceedings of the dissent- 
ers generally, seeing as we do the papists, 
the deists, the unitarians, and, we regret 
to add, many who call themselves protest- 
ant dissenters, all joined in one common 

league against what they call the common 
enemy, and which by their conduct we 
judge they mean the established church. 
We can but express the alarm we feel, 
and as christians enter our solemn protest 
against their presumptuous proceedings, 

We beg to assure your Majesty we dare 
not join with infidels and those who deny 
the divinity of Christ, nor with those who 
acknowledge a foreign supremacy; no, 
nor with those who treat with contumely 
the doctrines of the church of England, 
the leading articles of which we view as 
being in accordance with the Scriptures, 
which are the foundations of the protestant 
faith. Under this impression we would 
humbly yet fervently pray your Majesty 
not to place in the high offices of the state, 
those persons who were advocates for the 
spoliation of the established church, nor 
any who wish to appropriate its revenues 
for the advancement of popery, but such 
men who will as fearlessly protect the 
protestant church, as endeavour to apply 
a remedy to acknowledged abuses. And, 
as we believe it is by God kings reign and 
princes decree justice, our prayers to the 

Almighty is, a your Majesty may be 


led to act for the peace and well-being of 


the nation, and that He would be pleased 
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to direct, preserve, and bless your Majes. 
ty, and prosper your reign. —Leeds Intell, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The Secretary of the Worcester Associ- 
ation in aid of the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts has received, 
through the Rev. T. Higgins, of Stoulton, 
the sum of 5i., being a legacy to that so- 
ciety from a female lately deceased at 
Stoulton, who was formerly servant to the 
fon. and Rev. James Somers Cocks, and 
who also has left 51. to the Bible Society, 
—Salisbury Herald. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Wakerrecp Cuurcn-Ratr. — On 
Thursday, the 11th of February, the in- 
babitants of Wakefield met in vestry, for 
the purpose of laying a church-rate for the 
ensuing year, Mr. W. Taylor proposed, 
and Mr. Thos. Tootal seconded, a motion 
that a rate of eightpence in the pound be 
granted. Mr, Craven moved, and Mr. 
James Gregory seconded, by way of 
amendment, that the meeting do adjourn 
to the Ist of August next, A_ second 
amendment was proposed, that threepence 
in the pound be granted ; and a third, that 
a rate of sixpence in the pound be allowed. 
The two last amendments were lost. The 
first amendment, and the original motion, 
were put, and the Chairman requested 
the rate-payers to divide, which the op- 
posers of the church did not seem to re- 
lish, as they very much dreaded the poll. 
After a stormy debate, it was at length 
agreed that a rate of 8d. should be granted. 

— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Huppersrietp Cuurcn Visitine So- 
crety.—On Monday evening, Feb. 8, the 
annual meeting of the Huddersfield Dis- 
trict Visiting Society, in connexion with 
the established church, was held at the 
Court House, the Rev. J. C. Franks, the 
vicar, inthechair, The report detailed 
the progress and great utility of the so- 
ciety from its commencement, in January, 
1831, since which time nearly 40,000 
tracts, bound up in small books of three 
or four each, have been in constant circu- 
lation through the various parts of the 
town; being regularly delivered and 
called for by the visitors, principally la- 
dies, every fortnight, who, in numerous 
instances, have been enabled to find out 
and relieve the necessities of many of the 
poor whom they called upon, Interesting 
addresses were made by the Chairman, 
the Revs, J. R. Oldham and Kelly, and 
by Messrs. Barker, Laycock, Hudson, and 
F. Jones, jun. Notwithstanding the wet- 
ness of the evening, the attendance was 
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d, and a very handsome collection to- 
wards the objects of the society was made. 
In connexion with the society, a provident 
clab was established last year, the re- 
port of which was read at the meeting ; 
and no doubt, when its object comes to be 
more generally understood, it will be found 
of great utility to the industrious poor.— 
Ibid. 

The ladies of Mirfield, Yorkshire, have 
presented the Rev. E. N. Carter, curate 
of the ‘parish, with a handsome set of 
robes, in token of respect for his faithful 
services and kind attention to his paro- 
chial duties. — Ibid. 

Thomas Marshall, Esq., of Thorpe, near 
Huddersfield, has given 50/. towards the 
rebuilding of the parish church, 

The Archbishop of York has sent 10/. 
towards the church proposed at Brearton, 
in the parish of Knaresborough, in the 
diocese of Chester. 


SCOTLAND. 


Cuurcu Commission.—We understand 
that the following gentlemen have been 
appointed Assistant Church Commis- 
sioners :—Robert Stewart, Esq., of Ard- 
voirlich ; William Dauney, Esq., advo- 
cate ; Thos. W. Webster, Esq., advocate ; 
Edward F, Maitland, Esq., advocate ; 
Benjamin R. Bell, Esq., advocate. — 
Edinb. Courant. 

The Duke of Hamilton, proprietor of 
the Isle of Arran, has, during the last 
twenty years, been effecting such altera- 
tions in his farming policy in that island, 
by the breaking up of the clachan system, 
and establishing large farms in its stead, 
that many hundreds of the poor peasantry 
have from time to time been forced to leave 
their homes, with their families, and em- 
bark for America. Several hundreds of 
them have also settled in the different 
towns on the opposite side of Ayrshire, 
particularly in the town of Saltcoats. The 
number there at present amounts to 700, 
many of whom can scarcely speak any 
English, Great exertions are making by 
themselves at present to build a Gaelic 
chapel there, and last Sunday night the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Neil, of Islay, preached an 
lunpressive sermon in the South Parish 
Church here, when a collection was made 
on its behalf. Even by the exertions of the 
Highlanders themselves, aided by their 
benevolent townsmen, and from the libe- 
rality of several gentleman in Edinburgh, 
about 5001. have been already collected, 
and when 8001 more are obtained, a neat 
chapel, to contain 800 sittings, will be 
immediately commenced. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Bryce, minister of the parish, has done 
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much in aid of the object, from the con- 
viction of its absolute necessity, having 
often found it necessary to use an inter- 
preter at baptisms, communion examina- 
tions, Xc., and even at the bed-sides of the 
dying. The sober and pious habits of these 
poor Highlanders merit the countenance 
and support of the public generally, and 
have procured for them a very praise- 
worthy character.-—Greenock Advertiser. 


The snow has been so deep in the 
Highlands, that the Drumnachdar road 
was for several days impassable, and the 
coach from Inverness was storm-staid at 
Dalnacardoch, 


J. P. Nichol, Esq., has been appointed 
to the vacant chair of practical astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow. 


SCOTTISH KIRK, 


The king has been pleased to present 
the Rev. Robert Lee to the church and 
parish of Campsie, in the presbytery of 
Glasgow, and county of Stirling, vacant 
by the transportation of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, late minister there, to a church 
at Glasgow. 

The Rev. Alexander Crombie Low has 
been ordained assistant and successor to 
the Rev. Mr. Shand, of Mary Kirk. 

The Rev. Charles Nairn has been or- 
dained by the presbytery of St. Andrews 
to the ministerial charge of the church 
and parish of Forgan. 

The Rev. Wm. B. S. Paterson, son of 
the late Rev. Mr. Paterson, minister of 
Kinghorn, bas been ordained to the pas- 
toral charge of the church of Kilmarnock, 
in the presbytery of Dumbarton. 

On the 26th of January ,the senate of the 
University of Glasgow unanimously con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. on the Rev, 
John Grierson, minister of Dunblane. 

A new church is about to be erected at 
the fishing village of Buckie. 

Churches are also to be built at Calton, 
Bridgeton, and Cawcaddens, Glasgow. 


IRELAND. 


The Rev. Mr. Bourke, lately a dean in 
the Roman-catholic church, bas become a 
convert to the established church, and is 
now preaching the Protestant faith. This 
gentleman quarrelled some time back with 
Dr. M‘ Hale, whose coduct be disapproved. 
Clonmel Herald. 

| he signatures to the protest against the 
plan for settling the church in the cele- 
brated memorial, now amount to 400, in- 
cluding beneficed clergymen from every 
diocese in Ireland. —Times, 













































































































304 NEW 
Artemrt TO muRDER A CLERGYMAN, 
— Friday night, as the Rev. William 
Adamson was returning from this city to 
Loughill, near Shanagolden, a_ruffian 
struck him a severe blow of a heavy stone 
upon the head, which cut the unoffending 
gentleman through the hat, and left him 
ina state of insensibility upon the road 
lie bled profusely, from the wound, and 
was ultimately conveyed to the Rev. G. 
Vincent's seat at Shanagolden. No cause 
can be assigned for this atrocious outrage 
on the Rev, Mr. Adamson, and the per- 
petrator escaped across the fields under 
darkness of the night.— Limerick Chron. 

Ata meeting of the Clergy of Limerick, 
held in the Chapter-room of the Cathe- 
dral, on Saturday last, it was unanimously 
resolved, that addresses should be pre- 
sented to his Majesty and both Houses of 
Parliament, against any further interfer- 
ence by the legislature with the property 
of the church. 

A subscription bas been set on foot 
amongst the clergy of the united dioceses 
of Ferns and Leighlin, to erect a monu- 
ment, in the Cathedral of Ferns, to the 
memory of the late bishop. The sub- 
scription of beneficed clergymen are 
limited to 11 10s., those of unbeneticed 
to 1/. Already several sums have been 
paid tothe treasurer, Rev. Thomas Moore. 

The Bishop of Meath bas subscribed 
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fen. guineas towards building a second 
Presbyterian meeting-house in Derry, 

Tue New Iaitsn Tituk Bitt.—Of the 
clergymen who have been induced to affix 
their signatures to the memorial, it is said 
that only eighteen have any interest in 
tithes. 

COLONIAL, 

Baipce-Towx, Jax. 9, 1836. —We 
have great gratification in placing before 
our readers the Address * of the Lor 
Bishop to the company assembled at St, 
Peter's, on the 31st of Dec,, at the cere 
monv of laving the first stone of their new 
Church. On that interesting occasion, the 
company was very numerous and high!) 
respectable ; and the whole ceremony wa 
conducted with the greatest order, an: 
with that respectful attention which wa: 
due to our respected prelate, and to the 
solemnity of the purpose for which the 
inhabitants of Speight’s Town and its vi 
cinity were assembled. A_ processio: 
was formed of the clergy, and of the inha- 
bitants of the parish, of both sexes,— 
amongst whom were the Hon. Sir Rey 
nold A. Alleyne, and his lady, returned 
from England,—to the spot marked ou 
for the reception of the corner stone 
which was laid with the utmost solemni. 
ties. — Barbadian. 


* The Address will appear in our next Number. 
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BOOKS 


POOCOL OLED OL OLE OLD 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Modern Accomplishments. 
clair. cr. Bvo. 7:8. 

Dale's Poetical Works. fc. Qs. 

The Diamond Florist. 64mo. 4s. embossed, 

Picturesque Sketches of Landscape and Coast 
Scenery of Ireland. Vol. J. 4to. 42s, 


By Catherine Sin. 


A Journal of the late Rev. G. Milward. 12mo, 
28, 

Cressingham Rectory. By FE. A. Wendry, !2mo. 
ts 


The Chronology ef the Old Testament. 
Skene, Esq. I8mo, 3, 
The Life and Voyages of Capt. James Cook. By 


By G, 


the Rev. G. Young, A.M. i2mo. 6s. 

A Key to Bland'’s Algebraical Problems. New 
edit. Svo. Qs. 

Mountain Melodies and other Poems. By Tho. 


tas Eagles, Svo. 128. 6d. 
Pwaid's Hebrew ehaear. 
cholson, A.B. S8vo. 108. 6d. 
Moss's Parliamentary Guide. 
Titto, with Standing Orders. 


Mant'’s Book of Family Prayer. 


I8mo. 4s. 
smo. 6s 
IWmo. 3s 


\ View of the Creation of the World, in illustra- 


than of the Mosaic Record. 
Burton, M.A, Svo. Os. 
Heaven Anticipated, or the Present Time influ 


By the Rev. C.J 


chord by the Prospect of Future Felicitv. Re 


« JScooeph Freeman. 18m Js 


translated by J. Ni- 


Danici’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks Inter- 
preted. By a Layman. I2mo. 5s. 

Immanuel the Christian’s Joy. By J. G. Pike, 
I8smo. 2s. Gd. 

The Sceptic, and other Poems. 
i2mo, 5s. 

Scenes in Craven. 
fe. 2s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Shakspeare in English and Ger- 
man, interpaged, 2 vols. I8mo. Qs. 

Sketches by Boz. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Youngman’s Cruden’s Concordance. Royal Svo. 
15s. 

The Bride’s Melody, or Songs within the Veil. 
By the Rev. W. Tomlinson, A.M. fe. 3s, 

Bluvt’s Our Saviour. Part I. New edit. fe. 
5s. Od. 

Observations on the Advantages 


By Leigh Cliffe. 


By the Rev. J. L. Armstrong. 


of Classical 


Learning. By the Rev. M. Russell. svo. 
Is. 6d. 
Carrington’s Outline of Historical Events. }6mo. 


Is, 6d. 


The School Boy, a Poem. By Thomas Maude, 


M.A. 8voO. 4s. 
Memoirs of Sir William Temple, Bart. By the 
Honourable T, P. Courtenay, 2¥ols. &8vo. 


28s. 
Gaskell on Artisansand Machinery. fc. 6s. 
Piopnecy and its Fuifilment. By the Rev. B. 
RBouchier, M.A. I8me. ts. 6d. 





NEW 


Homer’s Diad, with English Notes, By the Rev. 
W. Trollope. 8Svo, 18s. 

A Collection of the Pictures of W, G. Coesvelt, 
Exy. Royal d4to. 44. 4s. 

Charters on Contemporary History. 
Waish, Bart. 8vo. 5s. 

Evenings Abroad. By the Author of ‘ Sketches 
of Corfu.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 

Six Months of a Newfoundiand Missionary Jour. 
nal. By Archdescon Wix. Post s8vo. 6s. 
Wesiey’s Logic. By Jackson. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 
Praciical Reflections on the Second Advent. By 

the Rev. Haugh White, A.M. fe. 5s. 6d. 
Prmitive Christianity in Ireland, a Letter to 
Tromas Moore, Esq. fe. 3s. 
Kingstonian Poems, i2mo. 8s. 


By Sir John 


The Parliamentary Vote Book, for 1836. 2s. 6d. 

Archbold’s Corporation Act, with Notes. 12mo., 
6s. 

Reddle’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8vo. 2Is. 


Neville on Insanity. Svo. 10s, 

Gilly’s Memoirs of Felix Neff. 
bs. Od. 

Simons on the Ten Tribes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Battmann’s Lexilogus, translated by the Rev. 
J. R. Fishlake. 8vo. Iss, 

Memoirsof the Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. 
By John Davy, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 

lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. LXXV. 
‘Botany. By the Rev. J. 8. Hensiow, M.A.) 
ic. Gs, 

Clarke's Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. 


4th edit. fe. 








6 vols. Imp. 8vo. 62. 9s. 6d. Ditto. 6 vols. dto. 
Qi. 15s. 

Clarke's Commentary on the New Testament. 
2vols. Imp. 8vo, 2/. 8s. Ditto. 2 vols. 4to. 
3i, 15a. 
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The Annual Daily Register, for 1936. 
with 50 col. plates. 30s. 

The Building Act, with Notes and Cases, 
Alfred Ainger. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. 

The History of the Overthrow of the Roman Em 
pire. By W. C. Taylor, L.L.D. l2mo, 6s. 
Gd. cl.; 7s. roan. 

A Collection of English Sonnets. By R. F. Hous. 
man, 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Hannah More, By 
William Roberts, Esq. 2vols, Post 8vo, 2ts. 

Memoir of the late Rev, H, Gauntlett, Vicar of 
Olney. By Miss C. T. Gauntlett. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Churchman’s Guide In Perilous Times. By 
the Rev. Thomas Pigott, A.M. I2mo. 43s, 

Observations on the mode of Treatment of the 
Deat and Dumb. By the Rev, W. Fletcher. 
Dedicated by permission to the Queen. 

The Elements of Latin Grammar, for the Use of 
Schools. (Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Venerable Archdeacon Butler, D.D.) By Ri. 
yoy Hiley, author of an English Grammar, 
&c. &e. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


An Inquiry respecting the best manner of dis- 
charging the Duty of Public Prayer. By W. 
Waltord, late Tutor in the Academy at Homer. 
ton. 

Mr. Samouelle will republish, in monthly parts, 
the Second Edition of the Entomologist’s Use- 
ful Compendium, with considerable Alterations 
and Additions, To be completed in about 14 
Parts; with a Calendar in every Part, of the 
Insects usually found in certain localities 
during the month,—The first will appear on 
the 31st of March, 


Royal 8vo, 


By 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue “ Record” newspaper has chosen to take up the controversy about Milner, and to pub- 
lish a letter from an anonymous correspondent attacking this Magazine, and earnestly recom- 
mending all persons who wish to do justice to Milner, to read both Mr. Maitland and Mr. 
King’s pan ilets. Nothing can possibly be more disinterested and fair than such a recom- 
mendation from a friend of Milner, and the “ British Magazine” most affectionately Joins its 
anonymous assailant in this recommendation. To establish Milner’s exceeding unfitness to 
be a church historian, nothing more is wanted than investigation. With respect to the 
“ Record” itself, its reproaches can give no pain to those who, like the writer, are convinced 
that its whole temper is essentially anti-christian, and its whole tendency— if not its object— 
to exasperate differences and inflame men, not uy.inst each other's errors, but against each 
other. It is quite welcome, on all occasions, to say what it will of one who does not fear its 
rancour, and has no regard for its opinions. In his judgment, it has not done wisely in 
venturing on the Milner controversy. The other periodicals on Milner’s side of the question 
have very prudently preserved as long a silence as they could, for the best reasons. Some- 
times, however, a show of courage prevails; or, again, the writer in the ‘ Record” may 
really believe in Milner’s extraordinary qualifications. There is no telling. 

J. B.” will, doubtless, get the information he wants by writing (post paid) to C, Hodg- 
son, Esq., Bounty Board, Dean's-yard, London. 


The account of the Coventry Society shall be given in the next Number. 


The Editor begs to recommend “ Hele’s Select Offices of Devotion,” “ Bishop Andrews’s 
Prayers,” and Jeremy Taylor's ** Golden Grove,” to ‘‘ A Daughter of the Chureh.” 

No doubt can be entertained of the good intentions of ‘‘S.;"" but let him consider calmly 
and seriously, as a religious man, whether one whose education bas not been such as to en- 
able him to avoid gross faults, both in spelling and grammar, can be properly qualified to act 
as censor on a large body. It may be very true, that he may see what he does not approve— 
it may be true that it deserves disapprobation ; but (the question is not asked either as a 
sneer or as a mere evasion of his remarks) would he not be doing what would be more ad- 
visable and suitable, to be looking to himself? The undertaking to reprove others is 
always a fearful task. Every serious minister of God's word must feel it to be so, though it 
is his duty to do it, and to make himself qualitied for the task. But should a Christian 
velontesily undertake that task, undertake it, though not having had the means of qualifying 
himself for it, nay, undertake ghe task of censuring those from whom, whatever may be 
their faults, he is to receive the ordinances of God ? 


The Editor thinks every letter from “T. K. A.” a great favour. But if he has s¢en the 
second reply of Mr, Whewell to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,’’ he will perhaps think that the 
matter cannot rest better than where it is. 


“ V. G. M.'s” letter shall be given, if possible, in the next Number. The — de- 
serves discussion. But perhaps ‘* V. G. M.," on consideration, may see points on which his 
argument is weak. Would a a according to his notions, be justified in accepting 


an advowson as his share of his father’s property, and then in presenting himself to the liv- 
ing? This case should be considered. 


The following shall be used as soon as possible :—“ L. W.,” “J. C. Prosser,” “ Bui- 
govallensis,”’ and ‘* Mr. Clarke." 


A correspondent wishes some one to point out what are the causes which predispose the 
country to the reception of Popery at present. 


‘* Philo-Melmoth” seems not to be aware that the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has already gone beyond his wishes about competition. It is just about to become its 
own bookseller. It remains to be seen whether the _ will answer, or whether the an- 


cent plan, of which * Philo-Melmoth” so much disapproves, was not the safer and better 
one. 


Many thanks for the notice of the shameful book respecting Coleridge. It shall be used in 
the next number. 


A “ Dublin Evening Paper’ has just been received, containing the protest against the 
famous memorial, signed by 16 deans, 27 archdeacons, 78 prebendaries, 342 beneficed clergy, 
and 165 curates. Additional names are to be advertised next week. 


Several very obliging communications cannot be noticed for want of space. It is right to 
mention, that some of ‘* R. W. B.'s" valuable collections about the British School Society, 
And “ W. P.’s” account of the Home Missionary Society, are in type. 


The Editor has just received a eopy of the Registration Bill, which seems a little at vari- 


ance with the account from the “ Cambridge Chronicle.” The clergy are to keep doub: 
registers in some cases, and send copies four tines a vear, 


